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MINUTE PHILOSOPHER. 



THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 

I. AIcipbron*s aceount of honour; II. Character and conduct of 
men df honpur. III. Sense of moral beaaty. IV. The honest- 

i um i»r TO KoXov of the ancients, V. Taste for moral beauty, whe- 

. ther a isure guide or rale. VI. Minute philosoj^ers ravished with 
the abstract beauty of virtqe. VII. Their virtue alone disinter- 
ested and heroic. Vlf I. Beauty of sensible objects, what, and 
how perceived. IX. The idea of beauty explained by pamting 
and ardiiteoture. X. Beauty ^f the moral system, wherein it 
consists. XI. It supposeih a Providence. XII. .Influence of 
Td icaXdy and rd irpifov^ XIII. Enthusiasm of Cratylus com* 
pared with the sentiments of Aristode. XIV. Compared with 
the Stoical principles. XV. JMinute philosophers, their talent 
for raillery and ridiculel XVl. The wisdom of those who make 

' virtue alone its 6wni(eWard. 

L J. HE following day as: we sat round the tea^- table, in 
a summer parlour which looks into the garden, Alci- 
phron after the first dish turned down his cup,- and re- 
clining < back on his . chair proceeded as follows : Above 
all the sects, upbh ^eaith it is the peculiar privikge qf ours, 
not to be tied down, by any principles. While other phi- 
losophers profess a servile adherence to certain tenets> 
Ours assert a noble freedom, differing not ohly one from 
another, but very oflen ihe same man frpm himself* 
Which method'of proceedings beside other advantages, 
hath this annexed to it^ that we are of all men the hard- 
est to confuteL You mayyperhapis, confute a particular 
tenet, but then thfs affects only him who maintains it, 
and so long. only as he^oamtabs it. Some of our^ect dog- 
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2 TH8 MINUTE PHIL080PHB&. DIAL. III. 

matize more than others, and in some more than other 
points. ...The jdad:rinQ of the usefulness of vice is a point 
wherein "we aFe*-h6t*iiir*agreed. Some of us are great ad- 
mii:et^,^7^ii:itU^;i Wlttf.ptliers the points of vice and vir- 
tue are pfohlemaficSl' Por my part, though I think the 
doctrine i|i4ipt^ined ye^t^rd^y l]^ Lysicle$ anipgenious 
speculation ; yet, upon the whole, there are divers reasons 
which incline me to depart from it, and rather to espouse 
the virtuous side of the question ; with the smallest,^ 
perhaps, but iliie most contemplative and laudable part 
43f our sect. It seepjetl), I say, ^fter a nice inquiry and 
fe#l^9?U3g pu bo^h ^es, that we ought tp prefer virtue 
tQ vi^ $ and that such preference would contrilmte both 
1* the public weal, and the reputation of our philoso- 
phers. You are to know tten, we have among us se- 
veral that, without one grain of religion, are men of the 
Bi(jg§t feoqpMr> wd therefore men of virtue because men 
; itf hoiu>u^. Honour is ^ noUe nopoUuted source of 
vwttie, Without the least mixture of fear, intet-est, or su- 
perstition. It hath all the advantages without the evils 
which attend religjoq. It 19 the mark of a great and 
fine soul, and is to be found among persons of rank and 
hreeding. It affects the court, the senate, and the 
Qfttpji, dod io general every rendezvous of people of 
£ijshjPnv £2^« You say then, that hosiour is the source 
of yitbie ? Jllc, I do. Eii^. Caii a tiding be the source 
of it&^if ^ ^fc. It icannot* Evph. The sounoe, there^ 
Coc^is didtJQguifdied from that of whida it ^s die source I 
^k» Doubtldss. ,Ei^L Honout then is one thir^^ 
^d vktite ai»Qther ? JIc. I grant it. Virtuous actions 
Qse the effect, and l^onour Is the souroei or x^su^ of that 
el^t* Eupkk TeU m^ Is hooour the will producing 
those 8CtiPtts,i)r the' iinaS oau3e lor which they am pro^ 
dooed^ Df right reason which is their rule and Hmit, ori 
the object abdut whiob they; are €oaversani ? or do. you 
bjT the wocd hommr, understand a iacuky or lappetite ?: 
all «ducbLaj»JBtippased,.in one sense or other, ^ be the^. 
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fONum of hsonan ae^tiOMb AdT/r, Nf^^ nf iott tl^d* 
^4. Be plaas^ tihtnii to giKr^ fl9i^ aofia^ivMikin «r. 4$^ 
lutkm of it Ateipbran htviog iiiY»ie4 « wbUeimffifece^ 
tbitt he d06nod bicHiQur t^ be a ^oetpte of yirtnow 96r ^ 
tioDft, To which EuphF^niwr rtpliedj, if I tMidwrtrod 
it ngh%y tfaf word princifde 19 YOiT^udy taken* StHiMH 
iimefi bjT pnm^i|to we mean the pfnrU. of jihiGk is 
whde i& €ompasod, and into ntfhidi it wby ifi temlvied* 
Timq the eleoienta «De.«t|d to b^ piwdifdeiJof oompottii^ 
bodies. And thus wofds^ a^VMss^ and lefctet^ am thfi 
pranciples of spieeeh. Someitiniet 1^ ^miic^ we mem 
5 sk^atL particular seed^ the giow& or gradcud uiifi:>ld^ 
c^ whicla doth pfCjckiqe an cufgamzfid bocfy^ eniraiL 01; 
yegetabb, in its pcoper ^2se jmd shape^ Frindplei at 
o£hier;tia5es am siq>po6ed to lie oertaiil ftrndamsntid Ifamn 
rems tn aits and acieiioes^ 10 ieligjon and poli^^ Lei 
me knew in wljich of these senses^ <»r whether it h^ nt 
sQCf^e other sense, that yim understand tiii& word^ when 
you say bommr ia a princqde. of virtue. To this Alcin 
phron repikd^ that iar his part he meant it iii none of 
t&osie senaes^bnt defined hqncHw tabe acertatn aiddub i 
(urentkpsia^ t^t^bwiedin thelhneafit of ^gayaatmanj 1 
Upon dits^ Eiipbraner observed, it was ahr^ adriritted 
to put the di^&^tioh ^n! place of the thinig idsfined*> 1m 
tbla idk)w«d^ said he, cmneil jttla. Jitisb Euph. Majn 
ilrie notthetefiMre.8ay, that a man of t^onouir ia a waurmr 
rran, CH'jmenthujsijii^? .iUcipliron hearing this, dedaired) 
that nwh exacfoess waa to no piurpoMt; tib^pedants^ 
ii^flae^^mi^ di^te:and4cfin^ bilti bqitdd neteer. readL 
that hi^ le^ae n^baaom^ wthididis^inguabliod the fine: 
g^tkmsn^ and^Kaa ^ thing tatd^&p to be. fdt ithan< eoD- 
plained* L "^ 

H. Crito p^cmnifgysiafcAki^uxm oeold^ 
being pressed any'&rthto;op Atat ai;tide^ andwiUkg to 
^ ve soine satis&cita^ |o finphralidr^ ^id^ tibat of faiccBelf 
iadeed he shonU not nadertaike Ux: e&plain so nice a^ 
pointy imt be.^onld: setail taili^m part^itf a iKiUMeiaatfaiir? 

B 2 
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4 tUE MimJTE PHlLOTOPHBft. DIAx; |II« 

he once hedrd between UicanderB minute philosopher 
and* Afewec/e^ a Christian, upon the same subject, which 
was for substance as follows. M. From what princi- 
ple are you gentlemen virtuous ? N* From honour^ We 
are m'eii of honour. M, May not a inan of honour de- 
bauch another's wife, or get drunk, or sell a vote, or re- 
vise to pay his debts, without lessening or tainting his 
honour? N. He may have the vices and faults of a 
gentleman : but is obliged to pay debts of honour, that 
is, all such as are contracted by play. M. Is not your 
man of honour always ready to resent afironts and en- 
gage in dibels? J\r. He is ready to demand and ghre 
gentleman's satisfaction upon all proper occasions. M. 
It should seem by this account, that to ruin tradesmen, 
break £iith to one's own wife, corrupt another man's, 
take bribes, cheat the public, cut a man's throat for a 
word, are all points consistent with your principle of ho- 
nour. . N. It cannot be denied that we are men of gal- 
lantry, men of fire, men who know the world, and alt 
that. jif. It seems therefore that honour among infi- 
dels is Jike honesty among pirates : something confined 
to lliemselves, and which the fraternity perhaps may 
find their account in, but every one else should be con- 
stantly on bis guard against. By this dialogue, conti- 
nued Crito, a man, who lives out of the grand mandey 
may be enabled to ibrm some notion of what the world 
ddls honour and men of honour. EupL I must entreat 
you not to put me off with Nicander's opinion, whom I 
know nothing of, but rather give me your own judg- 
ment, <iiawn from yoiir own observation upon men of 
honour. Cri. If I mtist pronounce, I can very sincerely 
assure you, that by all I have heard or seen, I could never 
; fmd, that honour, oohadered as a principle distinct from 
i conscience, religion, reason, and virtue, was more than 
ian empty nkme. And I: do verily believe, that those 
' who build upon, that ^ notion have less virtue than other 
tnen, and thi^ what :tbey have or seem^ to have -is owing 
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DIAL« III.* THB MIJIfUTB PHlLOSOPlfEX. v 6 

to fashion (being of the reputable kiod), if not to a con^ 
science early imbued with religious prindples^ aEnd after- 
wards retaking a tincture from them withoijKt .knowing, 
it These two principles sew* to account for all that 
''looks like virtue in those gentlemen. Your men o£ 
fashion in whom animal life abounds, a sort of bullies in 
morality, who disdain to havQ it thought they are afraid 
of consciexKie ; these descant much upon honour,, and^ 
affect to be called men of honqur, rather than consci- 
entious or honest men. But, by all that I could ever 
observe, this specious character, where there is nothing 
of conscience or rel^on underneath, to give it life and 
substance, is no better than a meteor or painted cloud. 
Eupk. I had a confused notion that hcmour was some- 
thing connected with truth, and. that men of honour, 
were the greatest enemies to all hypocrisy, fallacy, and 
disguise. Cri. So far from that, an infidel who se^ up 
for the nicest honour shall, without the least grain of 
faith or religion, pretend himself a Christian, take any 
test, join in any act of worship, kneel, pray, reonve the 
sacrament, to serve an interest. The sam^ person, with- 
out any impeachment of his honour, shall most solemnly 
declare and promise, in th^ ^ce vi God and the world, 
that he will love his wife, and forsaking all others keep- 
only to her, when at the same time it is certmn, he in- 
tends never to perform one tittle of his vow ; and con- 
vincteth the whole world of this as soon as he gets her, 
in his power, and her fortune, for the sake of which this 
man of untainted honour makes no scruple to cheat 
and. lie. ,Ejuph, We have a notion here in the country, 
that it was of all things most. odious, and a matter of 
much risk and hazard, to give the lie to a man of ho- 
nour< Cri. It is very true. He abhors to take the liej| 
but not to tell it. 

III. Alciphron, having heard all this with great com- 
posure of mind and countenance, spake as follows. You 
are not to think, that our greatest strength lies m our 
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4 THI& mmxirfi FRttx^soraEft. bikl^wu 

gf^^^ htaftfteri lifeitrtHici, and tnfek ifieti of }i«3bcftir, 

Nte : we JiaV6 kftjdiig iJS phifoscTf^erb of a very diflferehl 

dl^i^rtel*^ tefett bf ^f iWfe cbirtfettlj^atidn, ttot governed 

By fibdh gi-b^d thlf^gs^^ den§t ^M custom^ btit di ati ab-^ 

^i^dted vlttne and Sftblhnie ilidfates arid the less rfeli- 

I glbds the Ttidce Virtuous. Poi* Virttie ctf the high and 

I diS^^^^ kirid, tt^ man is so tvdl qualified ais an in- 

I ^d^ it b^itig & m^ti ^tid ^igffish thhig to be Yittooui; 

[ thWttg^ fedr or hojpe. The tidtion of a PtoMmte and 

Mate fet^te of i'ew^^d$ add ipuntehttiiiife^ way indeed 

teftipt bi" Scafe ttieti bf abject spirit into praeticed eon- 

ttery to- the natural bent of their soiils> bttt trft! tiev^r 

pi-od\kee a t¥tiS atid genuine virtiie. To gb to the bot- 

tcfttt ^ iMngfr, to ahdlyge Virtue itttb its first pritacfple^i 

d^ fi^ a ^d^es^e ^f deity oti it^ true badis> you mufi^ 

^!»lertisnd> that tiiei^ is ah idea of beiuty natural tb 

tJfe ^mfkid bf it^d* Tbfe ^11 weh desiire, tftis they :are 

pte«6d ufid delfghtfed with f(# Hm owh sake^ pofely frb^ 

m lifttitifct (of i^ttti'e. A tdto kie^^ nb argtimei^ts to 

fiTAke hitti dSSiCenl and appiwe t^at fe beautlfiil; Jt 

st^ik^s ^t fim l^ight, and attr^ib^ witfioint « fgai96^^ Al^ 

^iMs beauty is found in the shiipe md^&^^m ^ eorpo- 

] risX things ; ^ also i^ ther^ analogous to it a fe^mity oif 

• jlUb^* kted, an, order, a symmetry, and tsometin^s^ in 

the mor^ wotldi And As the eye pi^x5eiveth th^ me, ^ 

the mifld doth by ^ ce^taiA interior sense p^^ve the 

other, xiMch ifcASe, teil^t, or feculty, is evit (quidtest 

^ f^umst fti the iioblest minds. Thus as by«ight I 

disoern the Wuty of h pknt or m ^riimsl, e^A^n-^o tiie 

H^tiid apprehends the mbral <ex^lence, the bfeauty> and 

d^bi-umj, of justibe ^d temperai^ee. Amd as we ^a^ly 

pfbhouiK^a dre^ becoiifiing, or an attitude gt^mM^ we 

oto, Wltli the same fr^ unftito^ed jutdgment^ at onoe 

declare, whether this or that conduct or octioik bt ftOifafely 

and bdsuitiful To reli^ this kind oi hmmy^ ^re tAust 

be a ddvcate and fihe taste : but whiei'e there is this na^ 

tural iaste> nb^Mng fi^uther is wanting, ea^r M a ptin* 
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.mkunn rm Mivum PHKOfonofi. 7 

^rfe to oomiiiw^ or ia a aiothw tki jndocii^ flHtol ta Ite 
lave of virtue. And move or lets thene is of Ihis.taste 
tar tense, in evety drMtude fhat hatii rcoBoa. All m- 
tiond beitigs are by iurbore sdcial; Hi^ a» Hm#n one 
tdwknU another l^ Tiatuml affi»tib» : they unke Md 
iiu^n-pbhte into finnilies^ diibs^ pntieB, Imid eomntoiv 
^HFsalths^ by nuttaal $ymp^j^ As by dieshs of the sen- 
sitive soul^ our several distinct perts uid meod»rs do 
coibeht towards the animal fonctbrks, and are connected 
an one whole $ even ao^ tlw Mitaxd parts of these rs- 
tional sjiatems x>r.bQiUe8 pdlidoi ^y virtoe of this moral 
vt interior sense^ ore hdd tog^faer, haire a felloW'-feel- 
ipg^ do SQoeour and protect i^tdtk other, and jointly co- 
operate tdwanfe the same end. HenOe that joy in so- 
€itet;y> that projpehsioci towards doing gckxl to our kind, 
dsBt gratnlatiGrn and delight in bd^ing the VirtnouB 
flseds of other mfen^ or da tief)e6tihg tn our own* i^ 
ootiteinpIatioQ of the fitneiss and order of the patts cif a 
aor^ system, siegnkriiy opedttnig^ atidi knit tqgeAier hy 
iienevtolent affoptiqns, the mii^ of ttian atthineth tx> 4^ 
Higbest nodon Df beauty^ ei^cdknce, mi& perfeotion; 
maed and wrapped with thid sablime idfe^ our plJUMO- 
piierl» do infinitciy datpise and ^y whbe^^ shall pttf- 
ipcme or icoept any btber mbiAm tb irirMe. Inters is k 
ndeao ungenerous thim^ tfestrdyiiig the merit of yirtiie ; 
knd falsehood 'Of every kind is ifMbti^i^teiil with the 
genuine SpicSfc of |)iiilosopby. CrLTbie love thi»fefofe 
«iiat yon bear to inorad baaiity^ <and ybur pdsirion fcfr 
d:^tbcted thid^ tUU tiot suffer ^oii to fhiiyk M^ pai^ 
tihhoe cf those i(mi4aieht mtp&Atmi9 upon mankmd, 
ftx)yidence(^ tiie iannnoiila^ ^ tii&'soid^ und a ftttiM 
Tebibutikmlof ine99!*rdd^d^ Which,* ifftdlNr 

tiie iioii<^ of rpisi^mdtii^fSa^ it\leems; destroy all trtfl^ 
mrtue, and at 4hei siune ttimi mhtmilMi mA ^pth 
H^ ymsr ndble theories, ^nlfes% tebding W i^ pdi^ 
ti^i^^i^xon'affKl iiaqpnet «f m^'s toiihds, and i^lirig thi^ 
widt frtadesl^ bc^ and ^mmr aon^fi. j6c. Men's Am 
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8 THB MIirutTA FHICOSOPHBR. DIAU HI. 

thbughts and natural notions are the best in moral mait^ 
ters. And there is no need, tlmt mankind should be 
preached, or reasoned, or frightened into virtue, a thii^ 
so ^natural and congenial to every human soul. Now if 
this be the case^ as it certainly is, it follows, that all thfe 
ends of society are -secured without religion, and that ah 
infidd bids fair to be the most virtuous man, in a true^ 
subKme, and heroic sense. 

IV. Evph. O Alciphron, while you talk, I fed an 
affection ijx my soul like the trembling of one lute upon 
striking the unison][strings of another. Doubtless there 
is a beauty of the miiui, a charm in virtue, a. symmetry 
and proportion in .the moral world. This moral beauty 
was known to the ancients by the name of Jumestwn 
or TO jcoAciv. And in order to fciK>w its force and influ- 
ence,, it may not be amiss to inquire, what it was under- 
stood to be, and what light it was tplaced in, by those 
who first considered it, and gave it a name : to koXov 
^Bicovding to Aristotle is the iwatvBTov or laudable ; ac- 
ceding to Plfttp it is the liSi) oi; oJi^ijuov, pleasant or 
yr^^ai/e, whicji is meant with respect to a reasc»)able 
mind and its true interest. Now I would feign, know 
whether a mind, which considers an action as laudal^^ 
be not carried beycHid the bare action itself, to r^ard 
the opinion of .others conoeming it ? Ale. It is. Euph. 
And whether this be: a sufficient ground or prindple of 
virtue, for a'man to act upon, when he thinks himself 
removed from the eye And observation of every. other in- 
telligent being ? ^/c. It seems, not. JBuph. Agbin, I ask, 
whether ragman who doth a thing pheasant or profitably 
aS'SUch* might not bb suppo^d to forbear doing it, or 
•even < to do[ the eontnury, i jopon the . prospect of greater 
pleasure or pmfit ? uilc:, tie might. £«ph. Doth it not 
fpllow froqi beilce^ that the beauty of virtue, brTo.fraXoM, 
in either Aristotlefe yor Plafco'^. sense, is nbt a^sufiieient 
(principle or ground^ to' i^»gage js^ual and wbrldlyf 
fn^ndfedmeain thefifiiolice of.it? jHc* What:tb©n? 
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]>UL. 111. ^MM UMVfSK imil^OWi^fHEU. 

J^A. Why tlien. it i)(^ hope of reward 

and fea^ c^ puHishment are highly expedient to cast tlie 
balance of pleasant and profitable on 4he side c^ virtue^ 
and th^el^ very nmch conduce to the benefit of 
human society. Alciphron . upon this appealed 4 Gen-» 
tlemen, s^ he^ you a^ witnesses g( this unlatr pro-^ 
ceeding of Euphranor, who argues against us from ex^ 
{^icatidns given by Plato and Aristotle of the beauty of 
virtue^, which are things we have nothing ta say to ;. the 
pldesophers of our sect abstracting from all praise^ 
plea^re, and interest, when they are enarnoured and 
transported with that sublime idea. I b^ paiidon, ref 
plied Ei^ranor, for supposing the minute ]:rfiijosophers 
of -OIK ikys think like those ancient sages* .But you 
must tell me, Aldf^ron, since you do not think, fit to 
. adopt the sense of Plato, or Aristotle, what sense it is .in 
which you undei^tand the beauty of virtue ? Define it, 
explain it, make me to understand your meaning, that so 
we may argue about the same thing, without which we 
GSKi never come to a concluaon. 

V. ^/c. Some tilings are better. understood by defit 

nitions and descriptions, but I have always observed that 

those who would define, explain, and dispute about, this 

\ point, niakeithe least of it. Moral beauty is of so pe-> 

I (niliar and abstracted a nature, something so subtle, 6ne^ 

I and fugad(H]S, that it will not bear being handled and 

I inspected, like every ^oss and common subject . You 

will, therefore, pardon me, if I stand upon my. philosor 

phic liberty; ^nd choose radier to intrench myself, withi- 

m.the^gen^^l and indefinite ^etijse, ratlier than, by en- 

tmng Hto a fwecise aiod^rticular esiylication of this 

beauty, pei'chance loise «ight of it, or give you some 

hold vdiereon to jcavil,. and infer, and raise doubts^ 

qneries^' audi difficulties,' about a point as clear as the sun 

when nobody r^isons upon it. Euph. How say you, 

Alciphron, ia4hat notioa clearest when it is not oonsi- 

dered ? J^lcA say it is rather to be felt than understood^ 
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hxxirimhjene ^f&dJfuok Jiia obfect^ not of tte dlseil#- 
eive haokyi but of a p^uliar senMi which is ptopl^rlf 
J called the moral sense, being adapted to tlie percQ)tioil 
of moral beality, as tte eye fo colovtrs^ or the eai^ to 
soubds. Euph* That men faav^ ceHain .InstiiictiFe sen^ 
sations or passions from nature, which m^ie tfaeim ami^ 
able and us^l to each other^ I am clearly oonvineedk 
Buch are a fellow-feeling \f ith tte distressed^ a t^der* 
ness for our ofispring, an afiection towards oiir iiiends^ 
our neiglUx)ur8, and our Country, an iadignatioii agaimt 
things faase> cruel, or uinjust. These passions are im"*- 
planted in the human ^oid, with several othte fears and 
appetites^ aversions and desires^ sotne of ivliich ai^ 
strongest and uppermost in bne iliind, oth^s in ati^ 
other. Shoxild it not tfaerrfore sdnn a very unterlaia 
guide in mords, for a maa to foUoir his passion or m^ 
wand fedbg ; tuid would not this rule ii^iUibly lead dif- 
ferent men different ways, acbordidg to the prevalent 
of this or that appetite or passion ^ Ak* I do not d^iy 
it. Eujh. And will it not follow from henoe, that daxty 
^d virtiie ate in a fairer way of bditig practised, if men 
ire led by reason and jadginent, balancing low and ae»- 
sual pleasures with those of a higher klnd^ comparing 
paiesent losses with fiature gainst aiid the uneasiness aod 
disgu^ of every vice wilii the delightful (»actice o£ the 
^ bpposite virJtue^ and'the f)leaiing reflections and hopat 
which attend it? Or caiii thwe be a stronger motive to 
virtue, than dioshewkig tiaat, con^dered in all lights, 
it is eviery man's tale ioterett i 

VI. Ak. I tell you, Euphrabor, wb ootrtemn the vir^ 
tue of Idiat man, who cbrnpotes ^»d delsb^ates^ and 
most have a reason, for being wtuoBB* The refinBd 
moralists of our sect are ravish^ and transpottsd witlk 
the abstract beauty of virtoe* l%ey disdain all isxeea* 
m motives to it 4^ and love virtue^driy ibr ikstofls isaks. 
Oh ta]bitare! oh etntbusiasm! oh di^ quihtessMice of 
beaiity i meiMnks I oduld A^d\ for eipier on this o^i^ 
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faifipfatiGti : imt father Ann eniertaun myself^ i must 
etsdc^rtmr io xxmmxyoe joa^ Midie ad experimtat on 
the fim tXKm you toMi Firopose a vUUmoot or oifjaBk 
^oci4 ^i^ftke his ^ret seme of die iilBtter, and yoa 
^aU £tKl' he detests it. He tnay^ indelsd^ be afterwanlA 
hAAeA by wgcimaits» or overpowered by temptattoti^ 
biM: Ms iDrigtiml^ unpremeditated) and genmne thoughts^ 
kpe jMt }xad orthodosi* How cai^wts accoont for this 
\mt by ^ tnoral s^e^, which, left to itself, hath as qvadk 
tod true ft ^roeption of the beauty and deforitnty of 
huAsan^i^s^asthe^eye hath of colours? JSMipLMkf 
not thte be sufficiently. aceonntdd for, by ccmsdence^ 
iJBfecti<»H ^alssion, education^ reason, custom, religion, 
which princlpleis and habils, for aught I know, may bt 
what yoa miteEifi^ti&dty^lu tnoral sense. jilcYlbs^t 
I lodll a Moral sens^ is s^tly, prcqcieriy, and truly such, 
Md in kind difFerent from aH diose things you <»dme- 
mte. it fe what ail mM faave^ though all may not ob^ 
mtye it. Upon this £u^ranor 4m\kdmd said, Alci- 
phron has made disii^veries whcKte I kast ei^iected it^ 
t^Or, said toe^ in regatd to every other pokit, I should 
liope t»d learn ifrotn %iim ; but ^ the knowledge of my^ 
^f^ i» the feoulfai» and powers of my own mind, t 
^hfoiAd hate l^t^ad eA faf^me. Mid there I m%ht have 
to^^ b^g en^ddgh^ witiKakt ^fiding this new talent, 
%^k^ mm ki^^ after being tufidred 1 cimnot oompre- 
hendv For Aici{Airon9 1 must needs say, is too sub&n^ 
imd a^igtnd^l^bd iiipon ^ point, Miiioh of all others ought 
tob(^ lb<$8t deariy understood. I have often hesitA that 
your tldfepe^ ad<^ts ^and oldest pressors in science ar^ 
^fe ^bsciirest. Ly^ficleS is young, and speaks plain. 
WbtM hl3 Wt *ivour us with hi* sense of this point, it 
Ifi^^ ^h&ps prove tiH>nt npo^ a level with my appre^ 

5(fJL IDysietes shook his head, a*id in ^ grav6 and 
«t««t tnsinner addressed the company. Gentletoen> 
SsSd hte, Atelffetwi stands lipon his own legs* . I hw^ 
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no pari ip these refined notions he is at present engaged 
to defend. If I must, subdue my passions, abstract, 
contemplate, be enamoured of virtue ; in a word, if I 
must be an enthusiast, I owe so: much deference to the 
laws of my country, a? to choose .being an enthusiast in 
their way. Besides, it is better bping so for some end 
than for none. This doctrine hath all the solid incon- 
veniences, without the amusing hopes and prospects, of 
the Christian. Ale. I never counted on Lysieles for 
my second in this point; which after all doth not need 
his assistance, or explication. All subjects ought not to 
be treated in the same manner. The way of definition 
and division is dry and pedantic. . Besides, the. subject is 
scmietimes too obscure, sometimes, too simple, for this 
method. One while we know too little of a point, an- 
other too much, to make it plainer by discourse. Cri. 
To hc^ Alciphron talk puts me in mind of that ingeni- 
ous Greek,^ who, having wrapped a man*s brother up in 
a cloak, asked him whether he knew that person ; being 
ready, either by keeping on or pulling off the cloak, to 
copfute^his answer whatever it should be« For my parti 
believe, if rhatters were fairly stated, that rational satisr 
faqtion, that peace of mind, that inward comfort, and pon* 
scientious joy, which a good Christian finds in good ac- 
tions, would not be found to fall short of all the ecstasy, 
raptur^> and enthusiasm, supposed to be the effect of 
that high and pndescribed principle. In earneist can any 
ecstasy be higher, any rapture more affecting, than that 
wbicii springs from the love of God and man from a 
conscience void of ofienpe, and an inward discharge of 
duty, with the secret delight, trust, and hope, tl^at atr 
tend it? O Euphranor, we votaries of truth do not 
envy, but pity, t|ie grpundless joys and mistaken hopieg 
of a Christian. And, as for conscience and. rational 
pleasure, how. can we allow a conscience without allow- 
ing a vindictive Providence? Or how can we suppose, 
the charm of virtue, corisists ip any pleasure or beriefit; 
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attanMbg virtuous actibns, without giving, gr^ advan- 
^ag^s id the Qiristian religioti, which it seems excites its 
believers to virtue by the highest interests and pleasures 
in reversion. Alas I should we grant this, there would 
be a door opelied to all those rusty declaimers upon the 
neoessity and use&lness of the great points of faith, 
the immortality of the soul, a future state, > rewards and 
punishments, and the. like .ex[doded conceits ; which, 
according to our system and principles, may perhaps 
produce a low, popular, interested kind of virtue, but 
must absolutely destroy and extinguish it in th^ sublime 
and heroic sense* 

VIIL Euph. What you now say is. very intelligible : 
I wish r understood yourmaint priaCiple as well. . j41c. 
And are -you then in earnest at a loss? Is it possible 
you should have no notion of beauty, or that having it 
you should not know it to be amiable, amiable I say, in 
itself, and for itself? Et^h. Pray tell me, Alciphron, 
are all mankind agreed in the notion of a beauteous 
face? jilc. Beaaty in human kind seems to be of a 
mix€)d and various nature ; ibrasttnich as the passions, 
sentiments, and qualities, of the soul being seen through 
and'blendingwHh the features, work differently on dif- 
ferent minds, as the :S3rmpathy is; more or less; But 
with regard to othar things is there no steady prindfde 
of beauty ? Is there upoti earth a human miod without 
the idea of xxder, harmony, and proportion ? Ezipk. O 
C Alciphron,' it is my weakness that I am apt .to be lost 
/ and bewildered m abstractions and geneqjjjitiesy hut a 
^particular thing is better liiited to my faculties. I find 
it eia^tp consider and kfeep in view the obfects offense, 
tet us therefore try to dkKxnrer what their beauty is,^ 
or wherein it consists ; and so, by the help of these 
sensible things, as a scale or bidder, ascend to moral 
atid ihtettigible beauty. Bd pleased then to inform me, 
' / what It Is we dall beauty in the obgects of sense ? Mc\ 
jp^i^'bne knows beauty^is that wl^h pleases. Eu]^^ 
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There is then beauty iatim sbmsU of a nntew of tJoi^ toMke 
of an apple, ^k. By no iQean& fieterity is, t» 8pf»k 
properly, perceived only by the eye* £uph. iVcmoet 
V therefore be defined in getieral that which ptewetbu 
jitc. I grant it cannot. £uph. How then fdbaU w6 
limit or define it ? Alcipfaron, afber a abort pame, «n4 
that beauty consisted m a certan symmetry or pnopob- 
tion {^easing to the eye« Euph. Is this proportion oaf 
and th^ same in all things, or. is it different inidifi^nreikt 
kind$ of Uiings ? jHc^ Different, doubtless : tbetpropoiY 
tions of an ox would not be beautiful in a hcnrse^ Aod 
we may observe also in things inanimate, that ite; beauty 
of a table, a chair, a door, con^sts in diflferant propor- 
tions. Eiq>h. Doth not this proporticm itnjdy the sei- 
lation of one thing to another ? jIIq. It dpd». EUph^ 
And are not these r^otioBs fiminded in size and shape ? 
j^lc. They are. Euph. And to make the proportiao^ 
just, ipust not those mutual relations o^ siise tsd $haf» 
HI the parts be such as ^all make the whole compkHte 
and perfect in its kind ? 1^. I grant th^ IBUJ^ Et^^ 
Is not a thing said to be perf^ in its kind^ whi^ k.m» 
swers the end for which it was made ? -rffc. Ifcifb Exfphii 
The parts, therefore, in true proportions must bfe W.vi^ 
kted, and adjusted, to erne anoritier^ as that tbey m^jf 
be^t eoi^spire i£> the use and operation of the ^fA$^ 
jilc. It seems so. Eupk. But the comparing parts dUQ 
#ith another, tl^ considering theiti.as faelongitig tt) 
one whole, and. the referrmg this whole to ita uae lOSt 
end, should seem the w(»rk of reason ; should it nOt (1 
jiie. It should. Etq>h. Pnopoiticins d^^eftire* ^re m^ 
stricdy speaking, perceived by tihe aen^ of sights haH 
only by reason through the means of m^. ^c. Ti]^ 
I grant. Euph. Cohsequentiy; beauty^ iii your la^si^ 
v' of it, is an object, riot of the ef% but of the. vmd^. 
Jk. it is. Euph. The eyi? therefore abne cpinnot *e^ 
Ihata xhekt is handsome,, or a xioor 'weB proportion^ 
Ale. It seems xq fi^Uow ; bat I,^m:]ii>t /dm! aS; to; ' 
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point Eupk. Leb us see if ti^re be ai|y difikuHy in 
it Could the chmr you sit on, think you, be reckcmed 
well proportk)ned or handsome;, if it had. not math a 
height, breadth, wideness^ and was not so far redined as 
jtp affprd a convenient seal ) jilc. It could not. Euph. 
The beauty, .tberefercv or syninietry of a chair, cannot 
be ^ppD^iended but by knowing its use, and comparing 
Ha figure with that use, which cannot be done by the 
eye alone, but is the eff^ (^judgment. It is therefore^ 
one thing to s^ an object, and anotha: to discern its 
beauty, jik. I admit this to be true. 

IX. EupL The architects judge a docH* to be of a 
beraitiful proportion, when its height is double of the 
bci^idth. * But if you should invert a well-proportioned 
door, making its brjeadth become the height^ and its 
height the breadth, the figure would still be the sam^ 
but without that beauty in one situation which it had 
in another. What can be the cause of this, but that in 
tl|e £;M*emen^oned supposition, the door would not yield 
a oonirement entrances to creatures of a human figure } 
But if, in any other part of tlie unive^rse, there should 
be supposed rational ammals of an inverted stature, they 
vaua^ be suppo^ to invert the rule for prqx)rtion of 
dooss 4 a;Bd to them that would appear beautiful which to 
ua was disagreeable, uik. Against this I have no objee^ 
tiOQ« Eupk. T^ me, Alciphron, is there not some^ 
thing |;ruly decent and beautiful in dress ? jilc. Doubts 
l^s, there is. EupL Are any likelier, to give us an idea 
of this beauty in dress tfaiam painters and sculptors, whose 
proper justness an4 study it is to aim at grace&l re^^^e^ 
sentations? j41c. I believe not. Eupk. Let us theit 
examine the draperies of the great masters in these arts: 
how, fc^ inataoiDe, they use to clothe a matron or a man 
of rank. Cast an eye on those figures, said he (point- 
ing to some prints eXter Raphael and Guido, that hun^ 
upon <he wall)^ what appearance, do you thipfc, aw 
Edglish ooutitieror magistmte, with his Gothic^ suc^ 
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/dncjf, plaited garment, and Kis fuUvbottomedWig, crone 
.'of our ladies in her unnatural dress pinched and stifiened 
and enlarged, with hoops and whale-bone and buckramv 
must make, auKjng^ those figures so decently clad in 
.draperies that fall into such a variety of natural, easy^ 
^id ample folds, that appear with so mucbi dignity and 
simplicity^ that cover the body without encumbering it, 
and adorn without altering the shape ? Ale. Truly I 
^ink they must make a very ridiculous appearance^ 
Ettph. And what do you think, this proceeds from? 
Whence is it that the eastern :natk)ns, the Greeks and 
the Romans, ns^urally ran into; the most becoming 
dresses, while our Gothic gentry, after so many centuries 
racking their inventbns, mending, and altering, aiid im- 
provingy and whirling about in a perpetual rotation of 
fashions, have never yet had the luck to stumble on any 
that Was not abstird and ridiculous ? Is it not from 
hence, that instead of consulting use, reason, and con- 
venience, they abandon themselves fo irregular fency, 
the unnatural parent of monsters? Whereas the an* 
cJents, considering the use and: end of dress, made it 
subservient to the freedom, ease, and convenience, of the 
Ixxiy ; and, having no notion of mending or changiiag^ 
the natural shape, they aimed only at shewing it ^rith 
decency and advantage^ Ahd, if this be so, are we not 
to conclude, that the beauty of dress d^hds on its sub- 
serviency to certain ends and uses,? .Ah. This appears 
to be true. Euph. This subordinate relative nature of 
beauty y perhaps, will be yet plainer, if we examine the 
respective beauties of a horse and a pillar. Virgil's de- 
scription of the former .is, 

nU ardua ceirix, 
. ArgQtumque caput, brevis ajyus, obesaque terga, . ; 
\ If^xariatque toris animosum pectus. .. ^ 

Noiw I wtoqld fain know, whether the pferfeotionsand 
uses .off a horse may not be reduc^ ib thp* three'points, 
GouBage,.9treogtb, pndspe^i and:w)*eihiQi?.^ph olthe 
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beauties enumerated doth not oocasion or broken one 
of these perfections? After the same manner^ if we 
inquire into the parts and proportions of a beautiful 
pillar, we shall perhaps find them answer to the. same 
idea. Those who have considered the theory of archi- 
tecture tell us,* the proportions of the three Grecian 
orders were taken from die human body, as the most 
beautiful and perfect production of nature. Hence were 
derived those graceful ideas of columns, which had a 
diaracter of strength without clumsiness, or of delicacy 
without weakness. Those beautiful proportions were, 
I say, taken origijlally fix)m nature, which, in her crea^ 
tures, as hath been already observed, referreth them to 
some end, use, or design. The gov^fiezza also, or swell* 
ing, and the diminution of a pillar, is it not in such pro- 
portion as to make it appear strong and light at the 
same time ? In the same manner must not the whote 
entablature, with its projections, be so proportioned, as 
to seem great butnot heavy, light but not little, inas- 
much as a deviation into either extreme would thwart 
that reason and use of things wherein their beauty is 
founded, and to which it is subordinate? The enta-i 
blature and all its parts and ornaments, ardiitrave^ 
freeze, cornice, triglyphs, metopes, modigliohs, and the 
rest, have each a use or appearance of use, in giving 
firmness and union to the building, in protecting it 
from the weatlier, and casting off the rain, in represent- 
ing the ends of beams with their intervals, the produc- 
tion of raflers, and so forth. And if we consider the 
graceful angles in frontispieces, the spaces between the 
columns, or the ornaments of their capitals, shall we not 
find, that their beauty riseth from ^e appearance of 
use, or the imitation of natural things, whose beauty is 
originally founded on the same principle ? which is, in- 
deed, the grand distinction between Grecian and Gothic 

♦ See the teamed Patriarch of Aquileia's Commentary on Vitni - 
vUis, lib. iv.-cap. i. • . ^ 
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at!chitectiiiie^ the latter being fatittoticri>. ai^ for thi 
most pmt founded neither in nature nor in reason^ in 
hecessky not use, the appeai^ance of which accounts^ for 
all the b^uty^ S^^^^o^ atid ortiaroent, of the other. Crik 
What Euphraiior has said confirms the opinion I always 
entertained, that the rules of archiiectut^ were ftninded^ 
te aU oth^r arts which flourished among jthe Greeks, in 
trudi, and nature, and good sense. But the ancients, 
who, from a thorough consideration of the grounds and 
pnnci{des of art, formed their idea of beauty, did not 
always oonfine themselves strictly to the same rules and 
proportions: but, whaiever the particular distance, 
portion, elevation, or dimension, of the fabric or its parts 
stemed to require it, made no scruple to depart from 
th^n, without desarting the original principles of beauty, 
which governed whatever deviation* they made. This- 
btitude or Ucence might not, perhaps, be safely trusted 
with most modern architects, who in their bold sallies 
seem to act without aim or design, and to be governed 
by no klea, no reason, or princ^)le of art, but pure ca- 
price^ joined with a thorough contempt of that noble sim- 
plicity of the ancients, without whidi there can be no 
unity, gracefulness, or grandeur, in their works ; whidi 
of consequence must serve only to disfigure smd dis- 
honour the nation, being so many monuments to future 
9ges of the cyulence and ill taste <>f the present ; which, 
it is to be fibred, would succeed as wretchedly, and make 
as mad wofk in other affairs, were men to follow^ instead 
of rule$, prec€f>t6 and models, their own taste and first 
tiidi^hts of b^uty. jilc. I should now, methinks^ be 
glad to jsee a little more distinctly the use and tendency 
^ this digression upon architecture. Euph. WsiS^tJ^ 
b^uty the v^ thing we inquired after ? Ale. It was. 
Muph, What think you, Alciphrons, tj^athe aj^iearance 
of a thing please at this time, and in this place, which 
pleased two thousand years ^go, and two thousand miles 
ofii without some real principle of beauty ? Alc^ It 
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eknnot Euph. And is ilot tlmtiie^case wHhr^^ect 

to a jost piece of ardiitecture ? Ak. l^fobcxty denied 

it kiipL Architecture^ the noble ofi^pring of judg^ 

tDent and fancy y was gradually formed m the roost poUte 

mA knowkig countries of Aaa, Egypt, Greece, and 

Italy. It was dierished and esteemed by the most flou* 

fishing states, and most renowned princes, Who with 

Tast expense improved and brought it to perfection* It 

seems, above all other arts, peculiarly conversant about 

order, proportion, and symmetry. May it not therefore 

be supplied, on all accounts, most likely to help us to 

some rational notion of the je m s^ai quoi in beauty ? 

And, in effect, have we not learned from this digression^ 

1 tfiat as therfe is no beauty without f»-oportion, so pro^ 

1 portions are to be esteeemed just and true only as they. 

I are relative to some certmn use or end, tiietr aptitude 

I and subordination to which end k, at bottom, tfiat whidi 

\ makes them please and charm ? j^lc. I admit all this 

• to be true. 

X. Euph. According to this doctrine, I would Ain 
know what beauty can be found in a moral system^ 
V formed, connected, and governed by chance, fate, or any 
^ other blind unthinking principle ; forasmuch as without 
thought there can be no end or design, and without an 
end there can be no use, and without use there is no 
aptitude or fithess of proportion, from whence beauty 
springs ? jilc. May we not suppose ax^ertain vital prin- 
ciple of beauty, order,and harmony, difRised throughout 
the world, without supposing a Providence inspecting, 
punishing, and rewarding, the moral actions of men ? 
Without supposing the immortality of the soul, or a 
life to come, in a word, without admitting any part of 
what is commonly called faith, worship, and religion ? 
CrL Either you suppose this principle intelligent, or 
iiot intelligent : if the latter, it is all one with chance or 
fate which was just now ai^ed against : if the former, 
let me entreat Alciphron to explain to me, wherein con- 
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jsists the.bieauty of a moral system^ with a supreme intel^ 
Jigence at the head of: it, which neither protects the 
Innocent, punishes the wicked, nor rewards the virtuous ?. 
iTo sujipose indeed a society of rational agents acting 

— under the eye of Providence, concurring in one design 

^ to promote the common benefit of the whole, and. con- 
forming their actions to. the established l^ws and order 
of the Divine parental wisdom : wherein each particular 
agent shall not conskler himself apart, but as the memr 
ber of a great city, whose author and founder is God : 
in which the civil laws are no other than the rules of 
virtue and the duties of religion: and where every one's 
true interest is combined with his duty: to suppose this 
would be dMightful : on this supposition a man need be 
no Stoic or knight-errant, to account for his virtue. In 

' such a system vice is madness, cunning is folly, wisdom 
and virtue are the same thing ; where notwithstanding 
all the crooked paths and by-roads, the wayward appe- 
tites and inclinations of men, sovereign reason is sure to 
reform whatever seems amiss, to roJuce that which is 
devious, make straight that which is crooked, and in the 
last act wind up the whole plot, according to the exactest 
rules of wisdom and justice. In such a system or so- 
ciety, governed by the wisest precepts, enforced by. the 
highest rewards and discouragements, ^ it is delightful 
to consider, how the regulation of laws, the distribution 
of good and evil, the aim of moral agents, do all con- 

( spire in due subordination to promote the noblest end, 
to wit, the complete happiness or well-being of the 
whole. In contemplating the beauty of such a moral 
system, we may cry out with the Psalmist, " Very excel- 

/ lent things are spoken of thee, thou city of God.'* 

. XL In a system of spirits, subordinate to the will, 
and under the direction^ of the Father of spirits, govern- 
ing them by laws, and conducting them by methods 
suitable to wise and good ends, there will be great beau- 
ty. JBut in an incoherent fortuitous system, governed 
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by chance^ or in a blind system goyeracki by fiite, or in 
any system where Providence doth not preside, ho\i^ cftti 
beauty be, which cannot be without order, which cannot , 
be without design ? When a man is conscious that hid 
will is inwardly conformed to the Divine will, producing 
order and harmony in the universe, and conducting the 
whole by the justest methods to the best end : this gives 
a beautiful idea. But on the other hand, a conscious- 
ness of virtue overlooked, neglected, distressed by men, 
and not regarded or rewarded. by God, ill used in this 
world, without hope or prospect of being better used in 
another, I would fain know, where is the pleasure of 
this reflection, where is the beauty of this^cene? Or how 
could any man, in his senses, think the spreading such 
notions the way to spread or propagate virtue in the 
world ? Is it not, I beseech you, an ugly system in which 
you can suppose ^no law and prove no duty, wherein 
men thrive by wickedness and suffer by virtue? Would 
it not be a disagreeable sight to see an honest man peel- 
ed by sharpers, to see virtuous men injured and despised 
while vice triumphed ? An enthusiast may entertain 
himself with visions and fine. talk about such a sys- 
tem ; but when it comes to be considered by men 
of cool heads and dose 'reason, I believe they will find 
no beauty nor perfection in it; nor will it ajppear,.thafe 
such a moral system can possibly come fi-pm the same 
hand, or be of a piece with the natural, throughout 
which there shine so much order, harmony, and pro^ 
portion. Ale. Your discourse serves to. confirm me in 
roy opinion. You may remember, I declared, that 
touching this beauty of morality in the high sen^, a 
man's firBt thoughts are the best; and that, if we pre- 
tend to examine, inspect, and reason, we are in dan- 
ger to lose sight of it. Hiat in fact there is such 
a thing cannot be doubted, when we. consider that in 
thes6 days some of our philosophers have a high 
sense of virtue, without the least notion of religion, a 
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olear proof of <lie use^ilnesb and efficftoj of our prince 



XII. Cri. Not to dispute the virtue of minute phi- 
loGophers^ we may venture to call its cause in questioti^ 
and make a doubt^ whether it be an inexplicable enthu- 
siastic notion of moral beauty^ or rather, as to me it 
seems^ what was already assigned by Euphranor, com- 
pl^on, custom, and religious education ? But, allowing* 
what beauty you please to virtue in an irreligious sys- 
tem, it cannot be less in a religious, unless you will sup- 
pose that her charms dimiqish ^s her dowry increaseth. 
The truth is, a believer hath all the motives from the 
beauty of virtue in any sense whatsoever that an un- 
bdever can possibly have, besides other motives which 
an unbeliever hath not. Hence it is plain, those of your 
sect, who have moral virtue, owe it not to their pecu^ 
liar tenets, which serve only to lessen the motives to 
virtue. Those therefore, who are good, are less good, 
and those who are bad are more bad, than they would 
have been were they bdievers. Euph. To me it seems 
tiiose heroic infidel inamoratos of abstracted beauty are 
misch to be pitied, and much to be admired. Lysicles 
hearing this, said with some impatience, Gafitlemen, 
you shall have my whole thoughts upon this point plain 
and frank. All that is said about a moral sense, or mo^ 
ral beauty, in Miy signification, either of Alciphifon or- 
Euphranor, or any other, I take to be at bottom mere 
bubble and pretence. The koKov and the frpeirov, the 
beauiifkl 9ind deeekt^ are things outward, relative, and 
superficial, which have no effect in the dark, bqt are 
specious topics to discourse" and expatiate upon, as some 
formal pretenders of our sect, though in other points 
very orthodox, are used to do. But should one of them 
get into power, you would find him no such fool as Eu- 
phranor imagines. He would soon shew he had found- 
out that the love of one's country is aprgudice: that 
mankind are rogues and hypocrites, and that it were 
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.My to wcrifice one's $(i{ forthe sake of such i diat aU 
regards centre in tjhis life, a|id that, at this life is to^ 
ev^mah his own life, it eleaiiy ^kms, thatchaiityj 
begins at .home, fienevolraoe tp mankind is perhapir 
pretended, but benevolenoe to hinaself is practised hj^ 
the wise. Th^ livdia? sort of our philosophers do not 
sempfe to own these maiums ; an4 as fbr.the graver, if 
thc^ are '^me to their principles, one may guess what 
they must think at the bottom. Cri» Whatever may* 
be the effect of pure theory upon certain select spirits, 
of a peculiar make, or in some other parts of the world, 
I do verily think that in this ccsuntFy of ours, reasoiv 
rdigicm, and law, are all together little enou^ to sidxiue 
the outward to the inner man ; and that it must argue 
a wrong head and weak judgment to suppose, that with>4 
out them men will be enamoured of the goUen mean* 
To. which my countrymen perhaps are less inclined than 
others, there being in the make c^ an English mipd g 
certain gloom and eagerness, which csu^es to the sad 
extreme ; religion to fenaticism i free-thinking to athe-r 
ism ; liberty to rebdllon : nor should "we venture to 
be governed by taste, even in maltrrs of less conse* 
quence. The beautiful in dress, furniture, and bqiId-» 
ing„ k, as Euphranor bath observed, something real and 
well grounded : and yet our £^liej!i do not find it out 
of themselves. What wretdied work do th^ and oihet 
northern people make5 when they follow their own taste 
of beauty in any of these p^rticulsirs, inst^ of acquivt 
ing the true, which is to be got frpin ancient modeb 
and the principles of art, as in the case of virtue from 
great models and meditatipt^, so (fLt as natnml means 
can go ? But in no case is it tP be lit>p^j tbatToxaXon 
will be the leading idea of the many, who have quiok 
senses, strong passions, sacid groBs intellects^ 

XlII. jilc. The fpWer they are, the more ought we 
to esteem and admire such philosc^hers^ whose souls 
are touched and ti^wpported wtli jthjis fublime idea. 
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CSri; But then one m%ht expect from sudi philosopheri 
so Ttmch good sense and philanthropy, as to keep their 
tenets to themselves, and consider their weak brethren, 
who are more strongly affected by certain senses and 
notions of another kind, than that of the beauty of pure 
disinterested virtue, Cratylus, a man prejudicol against 
the Christian religion, of a crazy constitution, of a rank 
above most men's ambition, and a fortune equal to his 
rank, had little capadty for sensual vices, or temptation' 
to dishonest ones, Gratylus having talked himself, or 
imagined that he had talked himself, into a stoical en- 
thusiasm about the beauty of virtue, did, under the pre- 
tence of making men heroically virtuous, endeavour to 
destroy the means of making them reasonably aiid hu- 
manly so: a clear instance, that neither birth, nor books, 
nor conversation, can introduce a knowledge of the world 
hito a conceited mind, which will ever be its own ob- 
ject, and contemplate mankind* in its own mirror ! ^Ic. 
Cratylus was a lover of liberty, and of his country, and 
h^a mind to make men incorrupt and virtuous upon 
the purest and most disinterested principles. Cri. His 
conduct seems just as wise as if a monarch should give 
out, that there was neither jail nor executioner in his 
kingdom to enforce the laws, but that it would be beau- 
tiful to observe them, and that in so doing men would 
taste the pure^delight which results from order and de- 
corum, jdlc. Afiter all^ is it not true that certain ancient 
fdiUosophers, of great note, held the same opinion with 
Crfttylus, declaring, that he did not come up to the cha- 
racter, or deserve the title, of a good man who practised 
virtue for the sake of any thing but its own beauty? 
Cri. I believe, indeed, that some of the ancients said 
such things as gave occasion for this opinion. Aris« 
totle* distinguisheth between two characters of a good 
man, the one he calleth ayaOog^ or simply goody the 
other KciX^ icf yaOoc, from whence the compound term 
■ ' ' ♦ Ethic, ad Eudemunij Ub. Vii.cap. ult. 
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Kdyoi4yd0iay which caimot, perhaps^ be rendered by any 
one word in our language. But his senseis plainly this: 
dyaOoQ he defineth to be^ that man to whorn the good 
things of tidture are good ; for, according to him, those 
things which are vulgarly esteemed the greatest goods, 
as ridies, honours, power, and bodily perfections, arein* 
deed good by nature, but they happen nevertheless to be 
hurtfiil and bad to some persons, upoii the account of 
evil habits : inasmuch as neither a fool, nor an unjust 
man, nor an intemperate, can be at all the better for 
the use of them, any more than a sick man for using ' 
the nourishment proper for those who are in health. 
But KaXoc K^yaOoQ is that man in whom are to be found 
all things worthy and decent and laudable, purely as 
such, and for their own sake, and who practiseth virtue 
from no other motive than the sole love of her own in- 
nate beauty. That philosopher observes likewise, that 
there is a certain political habit, such as the Spartans 
and others had, who thought virtue was to be valued 
and practised on account of the natural advantages that 
attend it. For which reason he adds, they are indeed 
good men, but they have not the xaXoKqiyaOla, or su- 
preme consummate virtue. From hence it is plain that, 
according to Aristotle, a man may be a good man with- 
out believing virtue its own reward, or being only moved 
to virtue by the sense of moral beauty. It is also plain, 
that he distinguishetii the political virtues of nations^ 
whi6h the public is .every where concerned to maintain, 
from this sublime and speculative kind. It might also 
he observed, that his exalted idea did consist with sup* 
posing a Providence which inspects and rewards the vir* 
tues of the best mien. For, saith he in another place,* 
If the gods have any care of human affairs, as it appears 
they have, it should seem reasonable to suppose, they are 
most delighted with the most excellent nature, and most 
approaching their own, which is the mind^ and that they 
♦ Ad Nicom. lib. x. Cap. viii. 
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wilt reivarci thoae^ who chie% love afid cultivate Vhat ia* 
most dear to them. The same philosopher obs^res,*' 
that the bulk of mankind are not naturally disposed to be 
awed by shame, but by fe^ ; nor to abstain from viciou» 
practices, on account of their deformity, but only of the 
punishtTient which attends them. 4^nd again,! he tells^ 
us that youth, being of itself averse from abstinence and^ 
sobriety, should be under the restraint of laws regulating 
their education and employment, and that the same dis- 
cipline should be continued &rm afl€)r they became men. 
For which, saith he, we want laws, and in one word, 
for the whole ordering of life, in^smpch as the general- 
ity of mankind obey rather force than reason, and are 
ireflueiK^ed rather by penalties than the beauty of virtue i 
hifjiait n rvi KoXt^. From all which it is very plain, what 
Aristotle would have thought of those, who should go 
about to lessen or destroy the hopes and fears of man-^ 
kind, in order to make them virtuous on this sole prin* 
ciple of the beauty of virtue. 

uilc, Bnt whatever the Stagirite ^and his Peripate- 
tics might think, it is not certain that the Stoics main- 
tained this doctrine in its highest safise, asserting th^ 
l>eauty of virtue to be all-sufiident, that virtue was her 
owii reward, that this alone could make a man happy, 
in spite of ail those things which are vulgarly esteen^ed 
the greatest woes and miseries of human life ? And all 
this they held at the same time diat they beKeved thd 
foul of man to be of a corpoiieal nature, and in death 
dissipated like a flame or vapour. Cri. It must be owned, 
the Stoics sometimes talk as if they believed the mor- 
tality of the soul. Seneca, in a lett^ of his to Lucilius, 
speaks much like a minute philosopher in this particular^ 
But in several other places he declarefr himself of a clear 
contrary opinbn, affirming that the souls of men after 
death mount aloft into the heavens, look down upom 
earth, entertain themselves with the theory of celestld 
* Ad Nicooou cap. iz. ' f Ibid. 
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bodies/ the ^c^wse di nature, and the contersation of 
wise and excellent men, who, having lived in distant ages 
and Qountries upon earth, make one society in the other 
world. It mustalso be acknowledged, that Marcus An- 
toninus sometimes speaks c^ the soul as perishing, or dis^-' 
solving into its elementary parts : but it is to be noted, 
that he distingifishetli three principles in the composi- 
tion of human nature, the creinKi, ^^i|, vwc,* body^ soul, 
mind, or ashe otherwise ^cpres$eth himself, aapidajinmiii^ 
riivif^ ^nd nytfijovuc^ijlesk, spirit^ and governing principle. 
What he calls the ^^i?\ or scviy containing the bru- 
tal part of our nature, is indeed represented as a com-i 
pound dissoluble, and actually dissolved by death : but 
rtie vovc or rrf n'y/tpmviK^i the mind or ruling principle y hcS 
held to be of a pure celestial nature, flcoiJ aironiraa/ua, a jpnr- 
ticle ofGody which he sends back entire to the stars and 
tiie Divinity. Besideis, among all his magnificent les- 
sons and splendid sentiments upon the force and beauty 
of virtue, he is positive as to the being of God, and that 
not merdy as a plastic nature, or soul of the world, but 
in the strict sense of a Providence inspecting and taking 
care of human afl&irs.f The Stoics therefore, though 
their style was high, and often above truth and nature, 
yet it cannot be said that they so resolved ievery motive 
to a virtuous life into the sole beauty of virtue, as to 
endeavour to destroy the belief of the immortality of the 
soul and a distributive Providence. After all, allowing the 
disinterest^ Stoics (th^«in not unlike bur modem qui- 
etists) to have made virtue its Own sole reward, in the 
most rigid and absolute sense, yet ^at is this to those 
who are no Stoics ? If we adopt the whole principles of 
that sect, admitting their notions of good and evil, their 
celebrated apathy, and, in one word, setting up for com- 
plete Stoics, we may possibly maintain this doctrine with 
a better grace ; at least it will be of a piece and con-^ 
sistent with the whole. But he who shall borrow this 
* Lib. ill. cap. xvl • f Marc. Antonio, lib. ii. $ . 1 1 . 
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splendid patdii from the Stores^ and hope to makie a 
figure by inserting it into a pieeeof modem composition, 
seasoned with the wit and notions of these times^ will 
indeed make a figure, but perhaps it may not be in the 
^yes of a wise man the figure he intended. 

XV. Though it must be owned, the present age is 
very indulgent to every thii^ that aims at profane rail- 
lery ; which is alorie sufficient to recommend any fantas- 
tical composition to the public. You may behold the 
tinsel of a modern author pass upon this knowing and 
learned age for good writing ; affected strains for wit ; 
pedantry for politeness ; obscurity for depths ; ram- 
blings for flights ; the tnost awkward imitation for ori- 
ginal humour ; and all this upon the sole merit of a 
little artful profaneness. j41c. Every one is not alike 
pleased with writings of hurtiour, nor alike capable of 
them. It is the fine irony of a man of quality, " that 
certain reverend authors, who can condescend tp lay- 
wit, are nicely qualified to hit the air of breeding and 
gentility, and that tbey will in time, no doubt, refine 
their manner to the edification of the polite world ; who 
have been so long seduced by the way of raillery and 
wit." The truth is, the various taste of readers requireth 
various kinds of writers. Our sect hath provided fpr 
this with great judgment. To proselyte the graver sort 
we have certain profound men at reason and argument. 
For the cofFee-hoiises and populace we have declaimers 
of a copious vein. Of such a writer it is no reproach to 
say, ^uit lutuleraus ; he is the fitter for his readers^^ 
Then, for men of rank and politeness, we have the finest 
and wittest railleurs in the world, whose ridicule is the 
surest test of truth. Euph. Tell me, Alciphron, are those 
ingenious railleurs men of knowledge? jilc. Very know- 
ing. Euph. Do they know, for instance, the Copemican 
system, or thecirculation of the blood ? Ale. One would 
think you judged of our sect by your^^ouptry neigh- 
bours : there is nobody in town but knows all those 
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points* Ei^h. You bdieve then antipodes^ mountains 
in the moon, and the motion d the earth ? Ak^ We 
do. Muph. Suppose, five or six centuries ago, a man 
had maintained these notions among the ieau esprits of 
an English court ; how do you think they would have 
been received I Ale. With great ridicule. Eupfu And 
now it would . be ridiculous to ridicule them ? Ale. 
It would. EupL But truth was the same thep and 
now. Ale. It was. ' Euph. It should seem, therefore, 
that ridicule is no such sovereign touchstone and 
test of truth as you gentleman imagine. Ale. One 
' thing we know : our raillery and sarcasms ^11 the black 
tribe, and that is our comfort. Cri. There is another 
thing it may be worth your while to know : that men 
in a laughing fit may applaud a ridicule,- which shall 
appear contemptible when they come to themselves ; 
witness the ridicule of Socr^^ by the comic poet, the 
humour and reception it met with no niore proving that, 
than the same will yours to be just, when calmly con* 
sidered by mea of sense. Ale. After all, thus much is 
certain, our ingenious men make converts by deriding 
the principles of religion. And, take my word,^ it is the 
most successful and pleasing method of conviction. 
These authors laugh' men out of their religion, as Horace 
did out of their vices ; Adndssi eircum pa^cordia ludunt* 
But a.bigot cannot relish or find out their wit. » 

XVI. Cri. Wit without wisdom, if there be such a 
thing, is hardly worth finding. And as for the wisdom 
of these men, it is of a kind so peculiar, one may well 
suspect it. Cicero was a man of sense, and no. bigot, 
nevertheless he makes Scipio own himself much more vi- 
gilant and vigorous in the race of virtue, from supposing 
heaven the prize.* And he introduc^th Cato, declaring 
he would never have undergone those virtuous toils for 
the service of the public, if he had thought his being was 
to iend with this life.'f' Ale. I acknowledge Cato, Scipio, 
^Soinn. Scipionis. t De Senectute. 
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• tmd Cicero, were very well for their tiities, but you tnust 
{)ardon me, if I do not think they arrived at the high 
oonsutmnate virtue, of our tnodem free-thinkers. Euphi 
It should seem then that virtue flourisheth iftore than 
ever among us? ^k. It should. Euph. And this abund* 
ant virtue is owing to the method taken by your pro* 
found writers to recommend it ? jilc. This I grant* 
Euph, But you have acknowledged, that the enthusiastic 
lovers of virtue are not the many of your sect, butonly 
a few select spirits. To which Alciphron making no an- 
swer, Crito addressed himself to EuphrancM* : To make, 
said he, a true estimate of the worth and growth of mo^ 
dern virtue, you are not to count the virtuous men, but 
rather to consider the quality of their virtue. Now you 
must know, the virtue of these refined theorists is some*- 
thing so pure and genuine, that a very little goes far, and 
is in truth invaluable. To which that reasonable inte- 
rested virtue of the old English or Spartan kind can bear 
no proportion. Euph. Tell me, Alciphron, are there 
not diseases of the soul as well as of the body ? jilc. 
Without doubt. Euph. And are not those diseases vi- 
cious habits ? ^/c. They are. Euph. And, as bodily 
distempers are cured by physic, those of the mind are 
cured by philosophy ; are they not? uilc. I acknowledge 
it. Euph. It seems therefore, that philosophy is a me- 
dicine for the soul of man. jilc. It is. Euph. How 
shall we be able to judge of medicines, or know which 
to prefer ? Is it not from the effects wrought by them ? 
j41c. Doubtless. Euph. Where an epidemical distemper 
rages, suppose ^ new physician should condemn the 
known established practice, and recommend another me- 
thod of cure, would you not, in proportion as the bills 
of mortality increased, be tempted to suspect^ this new 
method, notwithstanding all the plausible discourse of its 

• abettors ? jilc. This serves only to amuse and lead us 
c from the questionl Cri. It puts me in mind of my friend 

Lamprocles,.who lieeded but one. argument against in- 
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fiddik I obaetved^ sdki. he^ t&at aa infiddity grew, them 
gtew qorruption of every kind, and new vices, Thi« sim- 
ple observation (>n matter of feet was sufficient to makd 
him^ notwithstanding the remonstrance of sevei^ i^S^- 
nious men, imbu6 add season the minds of his children 
bfetimes with the principles of religion. The new theories 
which our acute modems have endeavoured to substitute 
in pla^e of religion, have had their full course in the pre* 
aent age, and pro(ktced their effect on the minds and 
manner^ of men. That men are men is a sure maxim e 
but it id as sure that Englishmen are not the same men 
they wer6 ; whether better or worse, more or less virtu- 
ous^ I need not Say* Every one may see and judge. 
ThgU^, indeedi after AristideS had been banished, and 
Socrates put to death at Athens, a man, without being 
a conjuror, might guess what the beauty of virtue could 
do in England. But there is now neither room nor oc- 
casion for guessing. We have our own experience to 
open our eyes ; which yet if we continue to keep shut 
till the remains of religious education are quite worn off 
from the minds of men, it is to be feared we shall then 
open thetii wide, not to avoid, but to behold and lament 
our ruin. ^Ic. Be the consequences what they will, I 
can never bring myself to be of a mind with those who 
measure truth by convenience. Truth is the only divi- 
nity that 1 adore. Wherever, truth leads I shall follow. 
Euph. You have then a passion for truth ? j^lc. Un- 
doubtedly? Euph. For all truths ? jilc.ForzlL Euph. 
To know or to publish them ? Jlc. Both. Euph. What! 
would you undeceive a child that was taking physic ? 
Would you officiously set an enemy right that was 
making a wrong at^ck ? Would you help an enraged 
man to his sword ? Ale. In such cases, common sense 
directs one how to behave. Euph. Common sense, it 
J seems then, must be consulted whether a truth be salu- 
I tary or hurtful, fit to be declared or concealed. Ale. 
^ How ! you would have me conceal and stifle the truth. 
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atid keep it to myself. Is this what you aim at? Eitph* 
I only make a plain inference from what you grant. As 
for myself, I do not believe your opinions true. And 
although you do, you should not therefore, if you would 
appear consistent with yourself, think it necessary or 
wise to publish hurtful truths. What service can it do 
mankind to lessen the motives to virtue, or what damage 
to increase them? -^/c. None in the world. But I must 
needs say, I cannot reconcile the received notions of a 
God and Providence to my understanding, and my na- 
ture abhors the baseness of conniving at a falsehood. 
Euph. Shall we therefore appeal to truth, and examine 
the reasons by which you are withheld from believing 
thes^ points ? ^Ic. With all my heart ; but enough tor 
the present. We will make this the subject of our next 
conference. 
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THE FOURTH DIALOGUE. 

h Prejudices concerning a Deity. II. Rules laid down by Aid- 
phron to be observed in proving a God. III. What tort of 
proof he expects. lY. Whence we collect the being of other 
thinking individuals. V. The jume mediod a fmikri fuoves the 
being of God. VI. Alciphron*s second thou^ts on this point. 
VII. God speaks to men. VIIL How distance i»^ perceived by 
sight. IX. The proper objects of sight at no dbtance. X 
Lights, shades, and colours, variously combined,- form a language. 

XI. The signification of diis language learned by experience. 

XII. God explain^th hjms^f to the eyes <^ men by the aibitrary 
use of sensible signs. XIII. The prejudice and two-fold aspect 
of a minute philosopher. XIV. God present to mankind, in- 
forms, admonishes, and Erects, them in a sensible manner. XV. 
Admirable nature and use of lihis visual language. XVI. Mi- 
n^t^ pdiilosophecs content to admit a God in certain jensae. 
XVII. Opinion .of pome who hold, that knowledge and wisdom 
are* not properly in Ged. XVIII. Dangerous tendency of thia 
notion. XIX. Its original. XX. The sense of schoolmen upon 
it. XXI. Scholastic use of the terms analogy an,d analogical 
explained : analogical perfections of God misunderstood. XXH. 
. God intelligent, wise, and good, in the proper sense of tbe fvdods. 
XXIII. Objection ftom moral evil considered. XXIV. Men ar- 
gue from their own defects against a Deily. XXV. Religious 
worship reasonable and expedient. 

I. Early the.ae»t morning, as J looked out of .my 
twindojv, J saw Akiphron walking in the garden with all 
4hiB signs of jEi man an deep thought. Upc» which I 
went down to him* Alciphron, said I, this oarly and 
iftfofound meditation pvkts me in no small firi^t. How 
so? Be(iause I should be sorry to be ^conmced th^re 
was no God. The thought of anarchy in nature is to j»e 
more shocking than in civil Ufe: inasmuch as natural 
concerns are ixiore important than ^^j and the biMUS of 
idl others. I gmnt^ replied AJcipfaron^ thai some incoave« 
nience may posfi&ly follow fironi disproving a Xjrod : but 
asio what you^y of fc^bt^nd shocking^all that is no- 
thing but mere pre)u<bce. Men fbime an id^ or chi- 

VOL. II. J> 
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mera in their own minds^ and th^n fall dowti and wor- 
ship it. Notions govern mankind ; but of all notions^ 
that of God*s governing the world hath taken the deep- 
est root and spread the farthest : it is therefore in philo- 
sophy ah heroicalachieveixientto dispossess this imagin- 
ary monarch of his government, and banish all those 
fe^*s and spectres which the light of reason alone can 
dispel ; 

Non radii solis, non lucida tela diei 
Discutiunty sed naturee species ratioque.* 

My part, said I, shall be to stand by, as I have hitherto 
done, and take notes of all that passeth during this me- 
morable event, while a minute philosopher not six feet 
high attempts to dethrone the monarch of the universe. 
. Alaa 1 replied Alciphrdn, arguments are not to be mea- 
sured by feet and inch^. One man may isee more than 
a mSlion; and a short argument, managed by a free- 
thinker, may be sufficient to overthrow the most gigan- 
tic chimera. As we were engaged in this discourse, 
Crito.and Euphranor joined us. I find you have been 
beforehand with us to day, said Crito to Alciphron, and 
taken the advantage of solitude and early hours, whUe 
'Euphranor and I were asleep in our beds. We may 
therefore expect to see atheism placed in the best light, 
and supported by the strongest arguments. 
: n. jiic. ThebeingofaGodisa subject upon which 
there has been a world of common-place, which it is 
needless to repeat. Give me leave therefore to lay down 
certain rules and limitations, in order to shorten our 
present conference. For as the end of debating is to 
persuade, all those things which are foreign to this end 
should be left outof our debate. First then let me tell you, 
I am nc^ to be persuided by metaphysical arguments ; 
such, for instance, as are drawn from the idea of an all 
perfect being, or the absurdity of an infinite progression 
of causes. This sort of arguments I have always found 

♦ Lucretius. 
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dty atid jejune ; and; as they are -pot :fuitedtd inyivi^ 
of thinking, they may perhaps puzzle^ but never will 
convince me. Secondly, I am not to be persuaded by 
the authority either of past or present ages, of mankind 
in general, or of particular wise men, all which passeth 
for little or nothing with a man of sound argument and 
free thought. Thirdly, all proofs drawn from utility or 
.convenieafKe are foreign to the purpose. They may 
prove indeed the usefulness of the notion, but not the 
existence of the thing. Whatever legislators or states- 
men may think, truth and conveni^ce are very differ- 
ent things to the rigorous eye of a philosopher. And 
now, that I may not seem partial, I will limit myself also 
not to object, in the first place, from any thing that may 
si^eiB irregular or una<^untable in the works of nature^ 
against a cause of infinite power and wisdom ; because 
.1 already know the answer you will make, to wit, that 
no one can judge of the symmetry and use of the parts 
of an infinite machine, which are all relative to each 
_ other, and to the whole, without being able to con^re- 
hend the entire machine or the whole universe. And in 
the second place, I shall engage myself not to object 
against the justice and providence of a supreme being, 
from the evil that befals good men, and the prosperity 
which is often the portion of wicked men in this life ; 
because I know that, instead of admitting this to be an 
objection against a Deity, you would make it an argu- 
ment for a future state, in which there shall be such a 
retribution of rewards and punishments, as may vindi- 
cate the Divine attributes, and set all things right in the 
end. Now these answers, though they should be admit- 
ted for good ones, are in truth no proofs of the being of 
. God, but only solutions of certain difliculties which might 
be objected, supposing it already proved by proper argu- 
ments. Thus much I thought fit to premise, in order 
to save time and trouble both to you and myself. Cri* 
I think that, as the proper end of our conference ought 
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to1)fe supposed thfe discovery and defeWce of truth, iso ' 
troth may be justified, not only by persuading its adver- 
isaries, but, where that cannot be done, by shewiHg theih 
^to be unreasonable. Arguments therefore, which dirry 
light, have their effect, even against an. opponent who 
shuts liis eyes, because they shew him to be obstinate 
and prejudiced; Besides, this distinction between argu- 
triients that puzzle and that convince, is least of all ob- 
served by minute philosophers, and need not therefore 
'be observed by others in their favour. But perhaps Eu- 
phranor may l)e willing to encounter you on your own 
terms, in which case I have nothing farther to say. 

in. Euph. Alciphron acts like a skilful general, who 
^is bent upon gaining the advantage of the ground, arid 
^alltiring the enemy out of their trenches. We who be- 
lieve a Grod, are intrenched within tradition, custom, 
authority, and law. And nevertheless, instead of at- 
tempting to force us, he proposes that we should voluri- 
tarily abandon these intrehchments, and make the at- 
'ta(i, when we may act on the defensive with much se- 
curity and ease, leaving him the trouble to dispossess 
lis of what we need not resign. TTiose reasons (con- 
•linued he, addressing himself to Alciphron) which you 
liave mustered up in this morning's meditation, if they 
do not weaken, m'ust establish our belief of a God ; for 
%e utmost is to be expected from so great a master in 
*K}s profession, when he sets his strength to a point. 
Jilc. I hold the confused notion of a Deity or some 
'invisible power, to be of all prgudices the most uncon- 
querable when half a dozen ingenious men are gbt 
together over a glass of wine,' by a cheerful fire, in a 
room well lighted, we banish with ease all the spectres 
of fancy and education, and are very dear in our deci- 
sions. But, as I was taking a solitary walk before it 
was broad daylight in ycmder grove, methought the 
point was not quite so clear; nor could I readily recol- 
lect the force of those arguments, which used to appear , 
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SO conclusive at other times. I bad I ktM>w not v^hat 
awe upon my mind^ and seethed haunted hy a sort oC 
panic, which I cannot otherwise account for, than by 
supposing it the effect of prejudice : for you must knoWji 
that I, like the rest of the worlds was once upcHi a time; 
catechised and tutored into the belief of a God or 
Spirit. There is no mrer mark of prejudice, than thft 
believing a thing without reascm. What nac6$3ity then 
can there be that I shoulcl set myself the difficult task 
of proving a negative, when it is suffid^t to ohservct 
that there is no proof of the affirmative, and that thci 
admitting it without proof is unreasonable? Prove 
therefore your opinion ; or if you cannot,, you may io*' 
deed remain in possession of it> but you will only be 
possessed of a prgudice. £t^k. O Alciphron, to con* 
tent you we must prove, it seems, and we must prove 
upon your own terms. But, in the first place, let ua 
see what sort of proof you expect.. Jlc. Perhaps I may 
not expect it, but I will tell you what sort of proof I 
would have : and that is in short, such proof as every 
man of sense requires of a matter of ^t^ or the exist-* 
ence of any other particular thing* For instance, 
should a man ask why I believe there is a king of Great 
Britain ? J might answer because I had seen him ; or a 
king of Spain ? Because I had seen those who saw him^ 
But as for this King of kings, I nather saw him mysdf,^ 
nor any one else that ever did see him. Surely if there 
be such a thing as God, it is very strange that he 
should leave himself without a witness ; that men should 
still dispute his being ; and that there should be no one 
evident, sensible, plain proof of it, without recourse to 
philosophy or metaphysics. A matter of feet is not tq 
be proved by notions, but by .facts. This is dear and 
full to the point. . You see what I would be at. Upon 
these principles I defy superstition. EupL You believq 
then as far as -you can see ? jilc. That is iny Tule <rf 
feith. Euph. How I will you not believe the eCxistence 
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of diings which you hear, unless you also see them ^■ 
Ale. I will not say so neither. When I insisted on 
feeing, I would be Understood to mean perceiving in 
general : outward objects make very different impres- 
sions upon the animal spirits, all which are comprised 
Under the common naipe of sense. And whatever we 
can perceive by any sense, we may be sure of. 

IV. Eupk. What ! do you believe then there are 
such things as animal spirits ? Ale. Doubtless! Euph. 
By what sense do you perceive them? Ale. 1 do not 
perceive them immediately by any of my senses. I am 
nevertheless persuaded of their existence, because I can 
collect it from their effects and operations. They are 
the messengers, which, running to and fro in the nervesy 
preserve a communication between the soul and cHit- 
ward objects. Euph. You admit then the being 6i » 
soul ? Ale. Provided I do not admit an immaterial sub- 
stance, I see no inconvenience in admitting there may- 
be such a thing as a sou). And this may be no more 
than a thin fine texture of subtile parts or spirits re- 
siding in the brain. Euph. I do liot ask about its na- 
ture. I only ask, whether you admit that there is a^ 
principle of thought and action, and whether it be per- 
ceivable by sense. Ale. I grant that there is such a 
principle, and that it is not the object of sense itself> but 
inferred from appearances which are perceived by sense. 
Euph. If I understand you rightly, from animal func- 
tions and motions you infer the exi&tence of animal 
spirits, and from reasonable acts you infer the existence 
of a reasonable soul. Is it not so ? Ale. It is. Euphi 
It should se6m therefore, that the being of things im- 
perceptible to sense may be collected from effects and 
signs, or sensible tokens, Ak. It may. Euph. Tdl 
me, Alciphron, is not the soul that which makes the 
principal distinction between a real person and a shadow, 
a living lAan and a carcass ? Ale. I grant it is. Euph^ 
I cannot^ therefore, know that you for instance are a 
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distinct thinking individual^ or a living red maoi by 
surer or other signs than those from which it can be 
inferred that you have a soul. jilc. You cannot. 
£uph. Pray tell n)e, are not all acta immediately and 
properly perceived by sense reducible to motion ? jilc 
They are, EupL From motions therefore you infer a 
mover or cause ; and from reasonable motions (or such 
as appear calculated for a reasonable end) a rational 
cause, soul, or spirit? jilc. Even so. 

V. Euph. This soul of man actuates but a small body t 
an insignificant particle, in re^)ect of the great masses 
of nature, the elements, and h^venly bodies, and ays* 
tern of the world. And the wisdom that appears in those 
motions, which are the effect of human reason, isincom** 
parably less than that which discovers itself in the struc^ 
ture and use of organized natural bodies, animal or ve«» 
getable. A man with his hand can make no machine so 
admirable as the hand itself : nor can any of those mo? 
tions, by which we trace out human reason, apiproach 
the skill and contrivance of those wonderful melons oC 
the heart, and brain, and other vital parts, which do iK>t 
depend on the will of man. jilc. All this is true. Et^., 
Doth it not follow then that from natural motions, inde? 
pendent of man's will, may be inferred both power and 
wisdom incomparably greater than that of the human 
soul? jilc. It should seem so. Euph. Further, is there 
not in natural productions and effects a visible unity oi 
counsel and design ? Are not the rules 6xed and im- 
moveable ? Do not the same laws of motion obtain. 
throughout? The same in China and here^ the s^m$^ 
2,000 years ago and at this day? Ale. All this I do not 
deny. Euph. Is there not also a connexion or relation: 
between animals and vegetables, between both and the^ 
elements, between the elements and heavenly bodies ; 
so that from their mutual respects, influences, subordi-^ 
nations, and uses, they may he collected to be parts of 
Onewhde, conspiring to one aEd the jsame end, and fjuUi 
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Siting the saifte design ? jHc. Supposing all thi^ to btf 
f rae ? Euph. Will it riot then follow, that this vastly' 
^reat oi^ iAfinfite power and wisdom must be supposed in 
ohie^ahd the same agtot, spirit, or mind ; and that we 
have at least, asctf^, fuH, and immediate, certainty of 
tfie being of this infinitely wise arid powerful Spirit, as of 
^y one human soul whatsoever besides our own ? jilc. 
JLet mef consider ; I suspect we proceed too hastily. 
What ! do you pretend you can have the same assurance' 
of the being of a God, that you can have of mine, whom 
you ad^ually se^ sfaind before you and talk to you ? Euph, 
llie Very same, if mjt ^eater, jilc. How do you make 
tJiis appear? J^iq>h. By the person Alciphron is m^nt 
an individual thinking thing, arid not the hair, skin, or 
yisfcle surface^ or any part of the outwm'd form, colour^ 
ot shape, of Alciphron. -^/c. This I grant. Euphj 
Arid in grairtirigfhis, you grant that, in a strict sense, I 
do tiot see Alciphron, i. e. that individual thinking thing, 
but only such vimble signs and tokens, as suggest and 
ihfea:' the b^hfig of that intisibie thmking principle or 
*)uL llvdri so, in the self-sariie manner, it seems to me, 
that though I cannot with eyes of flesh behdd theinvi- 
iMble G5d, yet I do in the strictest sense behold arid 
^ceive by dll mfy isenses such signs and tokens, such 
^ects and opersltioris^ as suggest, indicate, and demon- 
Stt^te, an invisible God, as certainly and with the Same 
6Vid<enC6, at least, is any other signs, perceived.by sense, 
do Suggest to m^ the existence of your toul, spirit, or 
Ifeirikirig principle ; which I eim convinced of only by a. 
few i^ignS or effects, And the motions of one sm^ll or- 
^ariiised body: whereas I do, at all times and in all 
^Isicfel^, perceive sensible ^ns, which evince the being 
^God. The point, therefore, doubted or denied by 
you at the beginning,^ now seCms manifestly to follow 
fiiorri the firetoises. Hiroughoot this whole inquiry, 
fisive ^ riot considered every step: With carfe, and made 
ndt tk^ lea^ advice witbout clear erid^ice ? Yon and 

* 
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I exsMined and aseented singly to each foregoing propo- 
rtion : what shall we do then with the conclusion ? For 
my part, if you do not help me out, I find myself under 
im Solute necessity of admitting it for true. You must 
therefore be content henceforward to bear the blame, if 
X live and die in the bdief of a God. 

VI. jik. It must be confessed, I do not readily find 
kn answer. There seems to be some foundation for what 
you say. But on the other hand, if the point was so 
clear as you pretend, I cannot conceive how so many 
Sagacious men of our sect should be so much in the dark, 
as not to know or believe one syllable of it. £uph. O 
Afciphron, it is not our present business to account for 
the ov^ersights, or vindicate the honour, of those gr^t 
men the free-thinkers, when their very existence is 
in danger of being called in question, jilc^ How so ? 
Euph. Be pleased to recollect the concessions you have 
made, and then shew me, if the arguments for a Deity 
be not c6ndusive, by what better argument you can prove 
the existence of that thinking thing, which in strictness 
cJonstitutes the free-thinker. As soon as Euphranor had 
Uttered these words, Alciphron stopped short, and stood 
iii a posture of meditation, while the restof us continued 
Kmt walk, and took two or three turns ; after which he 
Joined us again with a smiling countenance, like one who 
had made some discovery. I have found, said he, what 
may clear up the point in dispute, and give Euphranor 
entire satisfaction ; I would say an argument which will 
pt'ove the existence of a fipee-thinker, the like whereof 
cannot be applied to prove the existence of a God. You 
must know then, that your notion of pur perceiving the 
existence of God, as certainly and immediately, as we do 
that of a human p^son, I could by no means digest, 
thbugh I must own it pu£:2led me, till I had considered 
the matter. At first methought a particular structure, 
shape, or motion, was the most certain proof of a think^- 
ing reasonable soul. But a little attention satisfied me 
that these things have no necessary connexion with 
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reason, knowledge, and wisdoiif) ; and that allowing them 
to be certain proofs of a living soul, they cannot be so of 
a thinking and reasonable one. Upon secondthoughtSi 
therefore, and a minute examination of this point, I have 
found, that nothing so much convinces me of the exist- 
ence of another person as his speaking to me. It is my 
hearing you talk that, in strict and philosophical truth, 
is to me the best argument for your being. And this 
is a peculiar argument inapplicable to your purpose ; 
for you will not, I suppose, pretend that God speaks 
to man in the same clear and sensible manner as one 
man doth to another ? 

VII. Euph. How 1 is then the impression of sound 
so much more evident than that of other senses ? Or, if 
it be, is the voice of man louder than that of thunder ? 
^Ic. Alas ! you mistake the point. What I mean is not 
the sound of speech merely as such, but the arbitrary 
use of sensible signs, which have no similitude or neces- 
sary connexion with the things signified, so as by the 
apposite managemant of them to suggest and exhibit to 
iny mind an endless variety of things, differing in nature, 
time, and place, thereby informing me, entertaining me^ 
and directing me how to act, not only with regard to 
things near and present, but also with regard to things 
distant and future. No matter whether these signs are 
pronounced or written ; whether they enter by the ^e 
or ear : they have the same use, and are equally proofii 
of an intellegent, thinking, designmg cause. Ety)h. 
But what if it should appear that God really speaks to 
man ; would this content you ? Ale. I am for admit- 
ting no inward speech, no holy instincts, or suggestions 
of light Or spirit All that, you must know, passeth with 
men of sense for nothing. If you do not make it plain 
to me, that God speaks to men by outward sensible 
signs, of such sort and in such manner as I have defined^ 
you do nothing. Euph. But if it shall appear plainly, 
that God speaks to men, by the intervention and use of 
arbitrary, outward, sensible signs, having no resemblance 
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or necessary connexion with the things they stand for 
and suggest: if it shall appear, that by innumerable 
j oombinations of these signs, an endless variety of things 
is discovered and made known to us ; and that we are 
thereby instructed or informed in their different natures; 
that we are taught and admonished what to shun, and 
what to pursue; and are directed how to regulate our 
motbns^ and how to act with respect to things distant 
from us, as well in time as place ; will this content you ? 
Ale It is the very thing I wou^ have you make out ; for 
therein consists the force, andiuse, and nature, of lan- 
guage. 

VIII. Eupk. Look, Alciphron, do you not see the 
castle upon yonder hill ? Ale. I do, Euph. Is it not at 
a great distance from you ? Ale. It is. Euph. Tell me, 
Aldf^ron, is not distance a line turned end-wise to ^e 
eye ? Ale. Doubtless. Euph. And can a line, in that 
ntuation, project more thad one single point on the bot«- 
torn of the eye ? Ale. It cannot. Euph. Therefore the 
appearance of a long and of a short distance is of the same 
magnitude, or rather of no magnitude at all, being in all 
cases one single point. Ale. It seems so. Euph. Should 
it not follow from hence, that distance is not immedi- 
ately perceived by the eye ? Ale. It should. Euph. Must 
it not then be perceived by the mediation of some other 
thing ? Ale. It must. Euph. To discover what thb is, 
let us examine what alteration there may be in the ap- 
pearance of the same object, placed at different distances 
from the eye. Now I find by experience that when an 
object is removed still farther and farther off in a direct 
line from the eye, its visible appearance stills grows lesser 
and fainter^ and this change of appearance being propor- 
tional and universal, seems to me to be that by which 
we apprehend the various degree? of distance. Ale. I 
have notliing to diject to this. Eupk But littleness or 
.£untness, in their own nature, seem to have no nec^sary 
Connexion with greater length of distance? Ale. I ad- 
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mit this to be true. Euph. Will it not ft)lk)w then, that 
they could nevcT suggest it but from experience ? -^.; 
It will. Etq>h. That is to say, we percdve distance, not 
immediately, but by mediation of a sign^ which hath.na 
likeness to it, or necessary connexicm with it, but only 
suggests it fiJom repeated experienoe as words do things. 
jdlc. Hold, Euphranor ; now I think of it, the writers in 
dptics tell us of aiti angle made by the two optic axes,. 
inhere they meet in the visible point or object, wbidi 
angle the obtuser it is the nearer it shews the object to 
be, and by how much the acut^ by so much the farther 
off; and this by a necessary demonstrable connexion* 
EupL The mind then finds out the distance of things 
by geometry ? ^/c. It doth, Ei^h. Should it not fol- 
low therefore, that nobody could see but those who had 
learned geometry, and knew something of lines mid 
angles ? ^Ic. There is a sort of natural geometry which 
k got without learning. Euph. Pray inform me, Alci- 
l^ron, in order to frame a proof of any kind, or dedtK» 
one point from another, is it not necessary, that I per- 
<fceive the connexion of the terms in the premises, and 
the connexion of the premises with the conclusion; and, 
in general, to know one thing by means of another, nmst 
I notfirst know that other thing ? When I perceive your 
meaning by your words, must I not first perceive the 
words themselvtes ? and must I not know the premises 
before I infer the conclusion ? j41c^ All this is true, 
EupL Whoever therefore collects a nearer distance 
from a wider angle, or a farther distance from an acuter 
angle, must first perceive the angles themselves* And 
he who doth not perceive those angles, can infer nothing 
from them. Is it so or not ? jHc. It is as you say, Eupk. 
' Ask now the first man you meet, whether he perceives 
or knows any thing of those optic angles.? or whether 
he ev^ thinks about them, or makes any inferences from 
them, either by natural or artificial geometry ? What 
answer do you think he wo^ld make i Ak. To qpeak 
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Uietrufb, Ii)elieV6 his aadwer would be, that he knew 
nothing of these matters. Euph. It cannot therefore be, 
thait men judge of distance by angles: nor consequently 
can there be any force in the argument you drew from 
then(^, to prove that distance is perceived by means of 
%on[iething which hath ?l necessary connexion with it. 
Aid agree with you. 

IX. Euph. To me it seems, that a man may know 
•whether he perceives a thing or no ; and if he perceives 
'it, whether it be immediately or mediately : and if me^ 
^iately, whether by means of something like or unlike^ 
necessarily or arbitrarily connected with it. Ale. It seems 
so. Euph. And is it not certain, that distance is per- 
ceived only by experience, if it be neither perceived im- 
m^iately by itself, nor by means of any image, nor of 
Tiny lines and angles, which are like it, or have a neces- 
sary connexion with it ? Ale. It is. Euph. Doth it not 
seem to follow, from what hath been said and allowed by 
you, that before all experience a inan would not imagine, 
the things he saw were at any distance from him ? Ale. 
^Howl let me see. Euph. The littleness or faintness of 
appearance, or any other idea or sensation, not necessa- 
rily connected with or reserqbling distance, can no morfe 
suggest different degrees of distance, or any distance at 
ill, to the mind which hath not experienced a connexion 
of the things signifying and signified, than words can 
suggest notions before a man hath learned the language 
Ale. I allow this to be true. Euph. Will it not thence 
follow, that a man bom blind, and made to see, would, 
upon first receiving his sight, take the things he saw, 
^not to be at any distance from him, but in his eye or ra- 
ther in his mind ? Ale. I must own it seems so ; and 
yet, on the other hand, I can hardly persuade myself, 
that if I were in such a state, I should think those ob- 
jects, which I now see at so great distance, to be at no 
distance at all. Euph. It seems then, that you now 
think the objects of sight are at a distance from you? 
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^/c* DoitbtlessI do. Can any one qtsedtioti b^ yonder 
casUe is at a great distiance ? Euph. Tell me, Aldf^F€»^ 
can you discern the doors, windows, and battlements, of 
that same castle? j41c. I cannot. At this distance ijt 
seems only a small round tower. Euph. But I> who have 
been at it, know that it is no small round tower, but a 
large square building with battlements and turrets, which 
it seems you do not see. j^ic. What will you infer 
from thence ? Euph. I would infer, that the very ob- 
ject, which you strictly and properly perceive by sight, 
is not that thing which is several miles distant, jilc* 
Why so ? Euph. Because a little round object is one 
tiling, and a great square object is another. Is it not ? 
j41c. I cannot deny it. J^uph. Tell me, is not the vi^ 
sible appearance alone the proper object of sight f jilc. 
Jt is. What think you now (said Euphranor, point- 
ing towards the heavens) of the visible appearance of 
yonder planet ? Is it not a round luminous flat, no 
bigger than a sixpence ? Jilc. What then ? Euph. Tell 
me then, what you think of the planet itself. Do you 
not conceive it to be a vast opaque globe, with several 
unequal risings and vallies ? jilc. I do. Euph. How 
can you therefore conclude, that the proper object of 
your sight exists at a distance ? ^Ic. I confess I know 
not. Euph. For your farther conviction, do but con- 
sider that crimson cloud. Think you, that if you were 
in the very place, where it is, you would perceive any 
thing like what you now see ? -^/c. By no means. I 
should perceive only a dark mist. Euph. Is it not 
plain, therefore, that neither the castle, the planet, nor 
the cloud, which you see here, are those real ones which 
you suppose exist at a distance ? 

X. ^Ic. What am I to think then ? Do we see 
any thing at all, or is it altogether fancy and illusion ? 
Ei^h. Upon the whole, it seems the proper objects of 
sight are light and colours, with their several shades and 
degrees, all which, being infinitely diversified and dom- 
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;bBied^ do form a language wonderfully adapted to sug- 
gest and exhibit to us the distances, figures, situations, 
dimensions, and various qualities, of tangible objects; 
not by similitude, nor yet by inference of necessary con- 
nexion, but by the arbitrary imposition of Providence, 
just as words suggest the things signified by them. 
jilc. How ! do we not, strictly speaking, perceive by 
sight such things as trees, houses, men, rivers, and the 
like? Euph. We do, indeed, perceive or apprehend 
those things by the faculty of sight. But will it follow 
-from thence, that they are the proper and immediate 
objects of sight, any more than that all those things are 
the proper and immediate objects of hearing, which are 
signified by the help of words or sounds ? jilc. You 
would have us think then, that light, shades, and co- 
lours, variously combined, answer to the several articu- 
lations of sound in language, and that, by means thereof, 
all sorts of objects are suggested to the mind through 
the eye, in the same manner as they are suggested by 
words or sounds through the ear ; that is, neither from 
necessary deduction to the judgment j nor from simi- 
litude to the fancy, but purely and solely from expe- 
. rience, custom, and habit. Ei/pk. I would not have you 
think iany thing more than the nature of things obligeth 
you to think, nor submit in the least to my judgment, 
but only to the force of truth, which is an imposition 
that I suppose the freest thinkers will not pretend to be 
exempt from. jilc. You have led me, it seems, step 
by step, till I am got I know riot where. But I shdl 
try to get out again, if not by the way I came, yet by 
some other of my own finding. Here Alciphron, having 
made a short pause, proceeded as follows. 

XI. Answer me, Euphranor, should it not follow 

, from these principles, that a man born blind, and made 

to see, would at first sight, not only not perceive their 

distance, but also not so much as know the very things 

-themselves which he saw, for in^^wce, men or trees ? 
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which surely to suppo^ must be absurd. Etiph. I ^mrf, 
in cdnsequenoe of those principles^ which' both you and 
I have admitted, that such a one would never thii& c^ 
men, trees^ or any other objects, that he had beien accus- 
tomed to perceive by touch, upon having his mind filled ^ 
with new sensations of light and colours, whose various 
combinations he doth not yet understand, or know the 
meaning of, no more than a Chinese, upon first hearing 
the words man and tree, would think of the thingis sig- 
nified by them. In both cases, there must be time and 
experience by repeated acts, to acquire a habit of know- 
ing the connexion between the signs and things sig- 
nified, that is to say, of understanding the language, 
whether of the «yes or of the ears. And I conceive no 
absurdity in all this. \Alc. I see therefore, in strict phi- 
losophical truth, that rock only in the same sense that 
I may be said to hear it, when the word rock is pro- 
nounced. Ewph. In the very same. jilc. How comes 
it to pass then, that every one shall say he sees, for 
instance, a rock or a house, when those things are 
before his eyes ; but nobody will say he hears a rock or 
a house, but only the words or sounds themselves, by 
which those things are said to be signaled or suggested, 
but not heard ? besides, if vision be oply a language 
speaking to the eyes, it may be asked, when did men. 
learn this language ? To acquire the knowledge of so 
many signs, as go to the making up a language, is a 
work of some difficulty. But will any man say he hatii 
spent time, or been at pains, to learn this language of 
vision? Eupk. No wonder we cannot assign a time 
beyond our remotest memory. If we have been all 
practising this language, ever since oar first entrance 
into the world : if the author of nature constantly speaks 
to the eyes of all mankind, even in their earliest infancy, 
whenever the eyes are open in the light, whether alone 
or in company : it doth not seem to me at all strange, 
that men should not be aware they had ever learned; a 
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language, b^n so early, vaad practised 8o constantly, 
as this of vision. . And iC we also xxmsider that it is the 
same throughout the whde world, and not, like other 
languages, difFerihg in different places, it will not secan 
unaccountable, that men should mistake the connexion 
between the proper objects^of sight and the things sig- 
nified by them, to be founded in necessary relation^ or 
likeness, or that they should even take them for the 
same things. Hence it seems easy to conceive, why 
men, who do not think, should confound in this Ian-, 
guage of vision the signs with the things signified, other > 
wise than they, are wont to. do, in ttie various particular 
languages formed by the several nations of men. 

XII. . It may be also worth while to observe, that signs 
being little considered in themselves, or for their own 
sake, but only in their relative capacity, and for the sake 
of those things whereof they are signs, it comes to pass, 
that the mind overlqoks them, so as to carry its atten-^ 
tion immediately on to the things signi&d. Thus, for 
example, in reading we run over the characta'S with the; 
slightest regard, and pass on to the meaning.. Hence 
it is frequent for men to say,, they see words, and ncrtions, 
and things, in reading of a book ; whereas in strictness 
they see only the characters w;hich sqggest words, nb-^ 
tious, and things. And by parity of reason, may we 
not suppose, that mdn, not resting in, but overlooking, 
the immediate, and proper objects of sight, as in their 
own nature of small moment, carry their attention on-: , 
ward to the very things signified, and talk as if they ^aw 
the secondary objects, which, in truth and strictness, are 
not seen, bat only suggested and apprehended by means, 
of the proper objects of sight, which alone are seen ? 
j41c. To speak my mind freely, this dissertation grows^> 
tedious, and runs into^ pomts too dry and minute for a 
gentleman's attention. I thought, said Crito, we had 
been told, that minute philosophers loved to consider! 
things closely and minutely. ^Ic That is true, but in sof 

VOL, IJ. fi 
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poUtean^whoii^uUbeameraphybBc^ber^ There 
i$ a certain scholastk: accuracy^ which ill suits. the free*- 
dom and ease of a well-bred man. But^ to cut short 
^is chicane^ I propound it fairly to your own consci- 
wce, whether you really think, that God himself speaks 
every day and in every place to the eyes of all men.' 
Euph* That is rfeally and in truth my opinion ; and it 
should be yours too, if you are consistent with yourself^ 
and abide by your own definition of language. Since 
you cannot deny, that the great mov^ and author of 
nature constantly explaineth himself to the eyes of men 
hy the sensible intervention of arbitrary signs, which 
have no similitude or connexion with the things sig- 
nified ; so as by compounding and disposing them, to 
Wggest and exhibit an endless variety of objects difffer- 
iflg in nature, time, and place, thereby informing and 
directing men how to act with respect to things distant 
and future, as well as near and present. In conse- 
quence, I say, of your own sentiments and concessions, 
you have as mudi reason to think, the universal agent 
or Qod speaks to your eyes, as you can have for think- 
ipg any particular person speaks to your ears. j41c. I 
cannot help thinking, that some fallacy runs throughout 
this whole ratiocination, though perhaps I may not 
readily point it out. Hold ! let me see. In language 
tjie signs are arbitrary, are they not ? Euph. They are. 
uilc. And consequently, they do not always, suggest real 
matters, of fact. Whereas this natural language, as you 
call it; or these visible signs, do always suggest things 
in the same uniform way, and have the same constant 
regular connexion with matters of fact : whence it should 
seem, the connexion was necessary^; and therefore, 
according to the definitbn premised, it can. be no lan- 
guage. How do you solve this objection ? Euph. You 
may solve it yourself, by the help of a picture or look- 
ing-glass, jilo. You are in the right. I see there is 
nothing in it. I know not what else to say to this opi-. 
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n&m, more thaa thut it is so odd md contrary to iny 
way of thinking, that I shall never msent to iti 

XIII. Eupk. Be pleased to recollect your own lec- 
tures upon prqudi(^ and apply them in the present 
case. Perhaps they m^ help you to follow where rea- 
son leads, and to suspect notions which are strongly 
riveted, without having been ever examined* jilc. I 
disdain the suspicion of prqudioe. And I do not speak 
only for myself. I know a club of moat ingenious men, 
the freest from prejudice of any men alive, who aUior 
the notion of a God, and I A)ubt not would be very 
able to untie this knot Upon whidi words of Ald^ 
phron, I, who had acted the part of an indiiiferent 
atander-by, observed to him, that it misbecame his chi^- 
racter and r^)eated professions, to own ail attachm^Tt 
to the judgment, or build upon the presumed abilities, 
of other men, how ingenious soever ; and that this 
proceeding might encourage his adversaries to have 
recourse to authority, in which perhaps they would find 
their account more than he. Oh ! said Crito, I have 
often observed the conduct of minute philosc^liers. 
When one of them has got a ring of disciples rbimd 
him, his method is to exclaim against prejudice, and 
recommend thinking and reasoning, giving to under- 
stand that himself is a man of deep researches and dose 
argument, one who examines impartially and condudes 
warily. The same man in other company, if he diance 
to be pressed with reason, shall laugh at logic, and 
assume the lazy supine airs of a fine gentleman, a wit^ 
a railleury to avoid the dryness of a regular and exac^ 
inquiry. This double face of the minute philosopher is 
of no small use to propagate and maintain his notkms. 
Though to me it, seems a plain case, that if a fine gen- 
tleman will diake oflf authority, and appeal firom reKgioa 
to reason, unto reason he must go : and if he cannot 
go without leading strings, surely he had better be led 
by the authority of the public, than by that of any knot 
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of tthmte phflosophers. jilc. Gentlemen, this ^s- 
course is very irksome, and needless. For my part, I 
am a friend to inquiry. I am willing reason shouldhave 
its full and freescc^e. I build on no man's authority. 
-For my part, I have no interest in denying a God. Any 
man may believe or not belieVe a God, as he pleases, for 
me. But after all, Euphranor must allow me to stare 
a little at his conclusions. Euj)h. The conclusbns are 
yours as much as mine, for you were led to them by 
•your own concessions. 

XrV. You, it seems, stare to find, that " God is not 
* far from every one of us," and that " in him we live, and 
'move, anici have oiir being." You, who in the beginning 
of this morning's conference thought it strange, that 
God should leave himself without a witness, do now 
think it strange the witness should be so full and clear. 
j^lc. I must own I do. I was aware, indeed, of a certain 
metaphysical hypothesis, of our seeing all things in God 
'hy the union of the human soul with the intelligible 
substance of the Deity, whidi neither I nor any one 
else could make sense of. But I never imagined it 
could be pretended, that we saw God with our fleshly 
eyes as plain as we see any human person whatsoever, 
and that he daily speaks to our senses in a manifest and 
clear dialect. CrL This language hath a necessary con- 
nexion with knowledge, wisdom, and goodness. It is 
equivalent^ to a constant creation, betokening an imme- 
diate act of power and providence. It cannot be account- 
ed for by mechanical principles, by atoms, attractions, or 
effluvia. The instantaneous production and reproduo- 
tion of so many signs cbmbined,^ dissolved, transposed, 
diversified, and adapted to such an endless variety of pur- 
poses, ever shifting with the occasions and suited to 
them, being utterly inexplicable and unaccountable by 
the laws of motioh^ by chance, by fate, or the like blind 
principles, doth set forth and testify the imijiediate ope- 
ration of a spirit or thinking being ; and not merely of 
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a spirit, \rhtch every motion or gravitation, may ^pombly 
infer, but of one wise, good, and provident Spirit, which 
directs and rules and governs the world. Some philoso- 
.phers, being convinced of the wisdom and power of the X 
Creator,, from the make and contrivance o( organized 
bodies. and orderly system of the world, did nevertheless 
imagine, that he left this system .with all its parts and 
contents well adjusted and put in motion, as an isirtist 
_ leaver a clock, to go thenceforward of itself for a certain 
• 3^^^riod. But this visual language proves, not a Creator 
^ .merely, but a provident governor actually and intimately 
.present and attentive to all our interests and motions, 
.who watches Qver our conduct, and takes care of our 
.minutest actions and designs, throughout the whole 
course of oqr lives^ informing, admonishing, and direct- . 
ing incessantly, in a most evident and sensible manner. ^, - 
This is truly wonderful. Eupk. And is it not so, that 
men should be encompassed by such a wonder, without 
reflecting on it ? 

XV. Something there is of Divine and admirable in 
this language, addressed to our eyes, that may weU 
a\yaken the mind, and desefrve its utmost attention: it 
is learned with so little pains, it expresseth the difib^ 
ences of things so clearly and aptly, it instructs with 
such facility and dispatch, by one glance of the eye con- 
veying a greater variety of advices and a more distinct 
knowledge of things, than could be got by a discourse 
of several hpurs : and, while it informs, it amuses and 
entertains the mind with such singular pleasure and de- 
V li^t; it is of such excellent use in giving a stability and 
permanency to human discourse, in recording sounds 
^nd bestowing life on dead languages, enabling us to 
converse with m^n of remote ages and countries : and 
it answers so apposite to the uses and necessities of man- 
kind, informing us tnore.distinctly ofthose objects, whose 
nearness and magnitude qualify them to be of greatest 
deti;iment or benefit tp pur bodies, and less exactly, in 
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proportion as their Uttieness or distance makes them of 
less tx)no^m to us. jih. And yet these rtrange things 
affect men but little. Euph. But they are not strange, 
thqr are familiar, and that makes them be overlooked. 
Hiings that rarely happen strike ; whereas frequency 
lessens the admiration of things, though in themselves 
ever so admirable. Hence a common man, who is not 
used to think and make reflections, would probably be 
morooonvinced of the being of a God, by one single 
sentence heard once in his life from the sky, than by all 
tihe experience he has had of this visual language, con- 
trived wilih Rich exquisite skill, so constantly addressed 
4o his eyes, and so plainly declaring the nearness, wis- 
dorb, and provid^ice, of him with whom we have to do. 
jrffc. After all, I cannot satisfy myself, how men should 
be so littie surprised or amazed about this visive faculty, 
if it was really of a nature so surprising and amazing. 
jEtqfh. Bnt let us suppose a nation of men blind from 
their infancy, among whom a stranger arrives, the only 
imah vho can see in all the country ; let us suppose this 
istranger travelling with some of the natives, and that 
jone while he foretels to them, that, in case they walk 
•straight forward, in half an hour they shall meet men or 
/caitble, or come to a house ; that if they turn to the right 
and proceed, th^y shall in a few minutes be in danger 
jof filling down a precipice ; that shaping their course 
io the le£k, tlhey will in such a time arrive at a river, 
a wood, or a mountain. What think you ? Must they 
jaot be irifinitely surprised, that one, who had never 
been in their country before, should know it so much 
beiter than themselves ? And would not those pre- 
xlictions seem to them as unaccountable and incredi- 
ble, as prophecy to a minute philosopher ? jilc. I can- 
not deny it. Euph. But it seems to require intense 
thought, to be able to unravel a prejudice that has been 
» long forming, to get over the vulgar errors of ideas 
common to both senses^ and so to distinguish between 
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the objects of sight and toudi,* whidi have grown (if I 
may so say)^ blended tc^ther in our hncy, as to be able 
to suppose ourselves exactly in the state^ that one of 
those men would be in, if he were made to see. And 
,yet this I believe is possible, and might seem worth the 
pains of a little tliinking, especially to those men ^ose 
proper employmeiit and profession it is to think, and un- 
ravel prejudices, and confute mistakes. JUc^ I fnmkly 
own I cannot find my way out of this maze, and should 
gladly be set right by those who see better than myself.^ 
Cri. The pursuing this subject ia their own thoughts 
would possibly open a new scene to those specuktive 
gentlemen of the minute philosophy. It puts me in 
mind of a passage in the Psalmist, where be represents 
God to be covered with light as with^ a garment^ and > 
would methinks be no ill comment cm that andat^ 
notion of some eastern sages, that God had light for 
his body, and truth for his soul. This conversation 
lasted till a servant came to tell us the tea was ready : 
upon which we walked in, and found Lysides at the 
tea-table. 

XVI. As soon as we sat down, I am glad, said AI- 
ciphron, that I have here found my second, a fresh man 
to maintain our common cause, which, I doubt, Lysi^- 
cles will think hath suffered by his absence. Lj/s. Why 
so? jilc. I have been drawn into some concessioBS 
you will not like. Lys. Let me know what they are. 
jiic. Why, that there is such a thing as a God, ami that 
his existence is very certain. Lys. Bless me I how came 
you to entertain so wild a notion ? jilc. You know 
we profess to follow reason wherever it leads. And in 
short I have been reasoned ii;ito it« Lys. Reasoned! 
You should say amused with words, bewildered with so- 
phistry. jBt^A. Have you a mind to hear the same rea^ 
soning that led Alciphron and me dtep by Btep, that we 

^ See the foregoing Treatise, wherein this point and the whde 
Theory of Vision are more fuUy explained. 
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may exaimne whether it be sophistry or not ? Lys. As 
to that I am very ea^. I guess all that can be said on 
'that head. It shall be my business to help my friend 
out, whatever arguments drew him in. EupK WHl you 
admit the premises and deny the conclusions? Lys. 
JWhat; if ladmit the conclusion? Enph. How! will 
you grant there is a God ? Lys. Perhaps I may. Evph. 
Then we are agreed. lys. Perhaps not. Euph. O 
Xysiclesy you are a subtle adversary. I know not what 
♦you'would be at. Lys. You must know then, that at 
i bottom the being of a God is a point in itself of small 
(consequence, and a man may make this concession with- 
out yidding much. The great point is what sense the 
word God is to be taken in. The very Epicureans al- 
low Uie being, of gods; but then they were indolent 
:gods, uniconcemed with human affairs. Hobbe^ allowed 
a corporeal God ; and Spinosa held the universe to be 
Gdd. And yet iiobbdy doubts they were staunch free- 
thinkers. I could wish indeed the word God were quite 
oihitted^ because in most minds it is coupled with a sort 
of superstitious awe, the very root of all religion. I shrfl 
not, nevertheless, be much disturbed, though the name 
.be rd:ained, and the being of a God allow^ed in any sense 
but ia that of a mind, whk^h knows all things, and be- 
holds human actions, like some judge or magistrate 
with infinite observation and intelligence. The belief 
^f a God in this sense fills a man's mind with scruples, 
lays him under constraints,^ and embitters his very being; 
iiut in another sense> it may be attended with no great 
ill consequence. This I know was the opinion of our 
great Diagoras, who told me he would never have been 
2t the pains.to find out a demonstration that there was 
-no .God, if the received notion of God had been the 
^Kime with that of some fathers and schoolmen. . Et^h* 
Pray, what was that? . 

,/ XVII. Lys., You must know, Diagoras, a man of 
much reading and inquiry, had discovered that once 
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Upon A ti0ie, the most profound and specnhtive divines 
finding it impossible to reconcile the attributes of God, 
^ taken in the common sense, or in any known sense, 
with human reason, and the appearance of things, 
taught that the words knowledge^ wisdom, goodness, 
and such like, when spdcen of the Deity, must be un- 
derstood in a quite different sense, from what they sig- 
; hify in the vulgar acceptation, or from any thing that 
we can form a notion of, or conceive. Hence, whatever 
objections might be made against the attributes of God 
th^ easily solved, by denying those attributes belonged 
to God, in this or that or luiy known particular sense or 
notion ; which was the same thing as to deny they be- 
longed to htm at all. And thus denying the attributes 
of God, they in efiect denied his being, though perhaps 
they were not aware of it. Suppose, for instance, a man 
should object, that future contingencies were inconsist- 
ent with the foreknowledge of God, because it is re- 
pugnant that obtain knowledge should be of an. uncer- 
tain thing: it was a ready and an easy answer to say, that 
this may be true, with respect to knowledge taken in the 
common sense, car in any sense that we can possibly 
form any notion of; but that there would not appear 
. the same inconsistency, between the contingent nature 
of things and Divine foreknowledge, taken to signify 
somewhat that we know noUiing of, which in Grod sup- 
plies' the place of what we understand by knowledge; 
from whidi it differs not in quantity or degree of per- 
fection, but altogether, and in kind, as light doth from 
sound ; and even more^ since these agree id that they 
are both sensations : whereas knowledge, in Grod hath 
BQ sort of resemblance or agreement with any notion 
that man can frame of knowledge. The like maybe 
8£^ of all. the other attributes, which indeed may by 
this means be equally reconciled with every thing or 
.v4th nothing. But all men who think must needs see, 
this is cutting knots and not untying them. For how 
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are things reconciled with the Divine attributes, when 

, these attributes themselves are in every intelligible sen^ 

. denied ; and consequently the very notion of Grod taken 

away^ and nothing left but the name, without any mean- 

. ing annexed to it ? In short, the belief that there is an 

unknown subject of attributes absolutely unknown is a 

very innocent doctrine ; which the acute Diagoras wdl 

saw, and was therefore wonderfully delighted with this 

system. 

XVIII. For, said he, if this could once make its 
way and obtain in the world, there would be an end of 
all natural or rational religion, which is the basis both of 
the Jewish and the Christian : for he who comes to 
God, or enters himself in the church of God, must 
first believe that there is a God in some intelligible 
sense ; and not only that there is something in general 
without any proper notion, though never so inadequate, 
of any of its qualities or attributes ; for this may be fete, 
or chaos, or plastic nature, or any thing else as well as 
G<xi. Nor will it avail to say, there is something Ja 
' this unknown being analogous to knowledge aad good- 
ness ; that is to say, which produceth those effects, which 
we could not conceive to be produced by men in any 
degree, without knowledge and goodness. For this is 
in fact to ^ve up the point in dispute between theiats 
and atheists, the question having always been, not whe- 
ther there was a principle (which point was allowed by IblW 
philosophers as well before as since Anaxagoras), but 
whether this principle was a vovc, a thinking intdligent 
being: that is to say, whether that order and beauty and 
use, visible in natural effects, could be produced by any 
thing but a mind or intelligence^ in the prc^r sense 
of the word ; and whether there must not be true, re^l, 
and proper knowledge, in the first cause. We will 
therefore acknowledge, that all those natural effects 
which are vulgarly ascribed taJmowledge and wisdom, 
proceed from a being in which there is, proparly speak- 
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ingf DO knowledge or wisdom at all, but only something 
dse, which in reality is the cause of those things whidi 
«eo, for waiit of knowing better, ascribe to what they 
caU knowledge and wisdom and understanding. You 
^(Hider perhaps to hear a man of pleasure, who diverts 
himself as I do, plulosophize at this rate. But you 
^ould consider that mudi is to be got by conversing 
with kigenious men, which is a ^ort way to knowledge, 
that saves a nian the drudgery of reading and thinking. 
And now we have granted to you that there is a God iti 
this indefinite sense, I would &in see what use you can 
jnake of this concession. You cannot argue fix)m un- 
known attributes', or, which is the same thing, from 
iittributes in an luiknown sense. You cannot prove, 
that God is to be loved for his goodness, or feared for 
his justice, or respected for his knowledge: all which 
consequences, we own, would follow from those at-*- 
tril»:Etes admitted in an intelligible sense. But we deny; 
tbat diose or any other consequences can be drawn f roni 
attributes admitted in no particular sense, or in a sense 
which none of us understand. Since therefore nothing 
xam be inferred from such an account of God, about 
conscience, or worship, or rdigion, you may even make 
the best of it ; and, not to be singular, we will use the 
name too, and so at once there is an €nd of atheitoi. 
Et^. This account of a Deity is new to me. I do 
not like ii^ and tlierefore shall leave it to be maintained 
by those who do. 

XIX. Cri. It is not new to me. I remember not 
long since t6 have heard a minute philosopher triumph 
upon this very point ; which put me on inquiring what 
foundation there was for it in the fathers or schoolmen. 
And for aught Uiat I can find, it owes its original to 
those writings, which have been published under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite. The author of 
which, it mus* be owned, hath written upon the Divine 
attr,ijt))Jt^ ip |i vi^ ^iogular style. In his treatise of 
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the Celestial Hierarchy^ he s^th that God is something 
above all essence and life, virep iratmv aicnav Koi H/anv^; 
and again in his treatise of the Divine Names,t that he 
38 above all wisdom and understanding, wrep vaaav ao^Iav 
if^t <rvv&nv9 ineffable and innomnabk, ippiiro^ km avmn^ 
/woe; the wisdom of Grod he terms an unreisonable, utt- 
intelligent, and foolish wisdom ; rrp; aXoyov koi avow koI 
fjuopdv <To<i>iav. But then the reason he gives for expreiss^ 
jng himself in this strange manner, is that the Divine 
wisdom is the cause of all reason, wisdom, and under- 
standing, and therein are contained the treasures erf" all 
wisdom and knowledge. He calls God vwiptro^ and 
vwifjltoq ; as if wisdom and life were words not worthy 
to express the Divine perfections: and he adds, that 
the attributes unintelligent and unpereeiving. must 
)be, ascribed to the Divinity, not Kar tk\H}piv byway 
of defect, but xaff wcpox^fv by way' of eminencgr ; 
which he explains by our giving the name of darkness 
to light inaccessible. And, notwithstanding the harsh^- 
ness of his expressions in some places, he affirms over 
and over in others, that God knows. all things ; not that 
he is beholden to the creatures for his knowledge, but 
by knowing himself, from whom they all derive thdr 
being, aiid in whom they are contained as in their cai^e* 
It was late before these writings appear to have been 
known in the world ; and although they obtain^ credit 
during the^ age of the schoolmen, yet since critical leam* 
ing hath been cultivated, they have lost that credit, and 
are, at this day, given up for spurious, as containing se- 
veral evident marks of a much later date than the age oF 
Dionysius. Upon the whole, although this inetliod of 
growing in expression, and dwindling in notion, as dear* 
ilig up doubts by nonsense, aj:|d avoiding difficulties by - 
running into affected contradictions, may perhaps pro- 
ceed from a well-meant zeal ; yet it appears not to be ac^ 
cording to knowledge, and iniS[tead of recowsling.athdsts 
; ♦ De Hierarch. Celest, cap. ii. ^f DeKoih. ©iv. cap. vii. ^ 
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to llie truths bath, I doubt^ a tendency to confirm them 
in their own persuasion. It should seem^ therefore, very 
weak and rash in a Christian to adopt this harsh Ian- 
gu^ of ah apocryphal writer, preferably to that of the 
Holy Scriptures, I remember, indeed, to have read of 
a certain philosopher, who lived some centuries ago, 
diat used to say. If these supposed works of Dionysius 
had been known to the primitive fathers, they would 
have furnished them admirable w^pons against the he* - 
retics, and would have saved a world of pains. But the 
event since their discovery hath by no means confirmed 
his opinion. It must be owned, the celebrated Picus 
of Mirandula, among his nine hundred conolusions 
(which that prince, being very young, proposed to 
maintain by public disputation at Rome), hath this for 
one ; to wit, that it is more improper to say of God, he 
is an intellect or intelligent Being, than to say of a rea- 
sonable soul that it is an angel : which doctrine it seems 
was not relished. And Picus, when he comes to de- 
fend it, supports himsdf altogether by the example and 
authority of Dionysius, and in effect explains it away 
into a mere verbal difference, affirming, that neither 
Dionysius nor himself ever meant to deprive God of 
krioveledge, or to deny that he knpws all things : but 
that^ as reason is of kind peculiar to man, so by intellec- 
tion he understands a kind or manner of knowing pecu- 
liar to angels : and that the knowledge, which is in God, 
is more above the intellection of angels, than angel is 
above man. He adds, that, as his tenet consists with ad- 
mitting the most perfect knowledge in God, so he would 
by no. meana be understood toexcludefrom the Deity in- 
. telled:ion itself, taken in the common or general sense, 
but only that peculiar sort of intellection proper to an- 
gels, which he thinks ought not to be attributed to Grod 
any more than human reason. Picus,* therefore^ though 
he speaks as the apocryphal Dipnysius, yet when he ex- 
* Pic. Mirand. it\ Apolog. p. Id5i. ed. Bas. . : 
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trains himself, it is evident he sp^$ )akt Oth^ iten; 
And although the forementionecj books of the Celestial 
Hierarchy and of the Divine Namtes, being attributed to 
a saint and martyr of the apostolical age, were respected 
by the schoolmen, yet it is certain they rejected or soften- 
ed his harsh expressions, and explained away or reduced 
his doctrine to the received notions taken from Holy 
Scripture, and the light of nature. 

XX. Thomas Aquinas expresseth his sertse of this 
point in the following manner. All perfections, saith 
he, derived from God to the creatures are in a certain 
higher sense, or (as th^ schoolmen term it) eminently 
in God. Whenever, therefore, a nan^ borrowed from 
any perfection in the creature is attributed to God, we 
must exclude from its signification every thing that be- 
longs to the imperfect manner, wherein that attribute is 
found in the creature. Whence he concludes, that 
l^nowledge in Gk)d is not a habit, but a jiure act.* And 
again, the same Doctor observes, that our intellect gets 
its notions of all sorts of perfections from the creatures, 
and' that as it apprehends those perfections, so it signi-. 
fies them by names. Therefore, saith he, in attributing 
these names to CJod, we are to consider two things ; 
igrst the perfections themselves, as goodness, life, and the 
like, which are properly in God ; and, secondly, the man- 
ner which is peculiar to the creature, and cannot, strictly 
^nd properly speaking, be said to agree to the Creator. ^ 
And although Suarez, with other schoolmen, teacheth, 
that the miqd of man conceiveth knowledge and will to 
be in God as faculties or operations, by analogy only to 
created beings ; yet he gives it plainly as his opinion, 
that when knowledge is said not to be properly in God, 
it must be uncjerstood in a sense including imperfec- 
tion, such as discursive knowledge, ot the like imperfect 
^:ind found in the creatures: and that none of those 



♦ Sum. Theolog. |f). i. quest xiv. art. i, 
t Jbid« quest, xiii. art. iii. 
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imperfectioiis in the knowledge of men or apg^ belong- 
iogto the formal notion of knowledge, or to knowledge 
3$ such, it will not thence follow that knowledge, in its 
prc^)er fermal sense, may not be attributed to God : and 
<rf knowledge taken in general for the clear evident un- 
derstanding of all truth, he expressly afiirms that it is in 
God, and that this was never denied by any philosopher 
who believed a God.* It was, indeed, a current opi- 
nion in the schools, that even being itself should be at- 
tributed analogically to God and the creatures. That is, 
they held that God, the supreme, independent, self-ori- 
ginate cause and source of all beings, must not be sup- 
posed to exist in the same sense with created beings, not 
that he exists less truly, properly, or formally, than they, 
but only because he exists in a more eminent and per* 
feet manner. 

XXL But to prevent any man's being led, by mis- 
taking the scholastic use of the terms analogy and ana- 
logicaly into an opinion that we cannot frame in any de- 
gree, a true and proper notion of attributes applied by 
analogy, or in the school phrase, predicated analogically, 
it may not be amiss to inquire into the true sense and 
meaning of those words. Every one knows, that ana- 
logy is a Greek word used by mathematicians, to sig- 
nify a similitude of proportions. For instance, when we 
observe that two is to six as three is to nine, this simi- 
litude or equality of proportion is termed analogy. And 
although proportion strictly signifies the habitude or re- 
lation of one quantity to another, yet, in a looser and 
translated sense, it hath been applied to signify every 
other habitude; and consequently the term analogy 
oomes to signify all similitude of relations, or habitudes 
whatsoever. Hence the schoolmen tell us, there is 
analogy between intellect and siglit: forasmuch as in- . 
tellect is to the mind, what sight is to the body ; and 
that he who governs the state is analogous to him who 
, * Si?arcz disp. Mctaph. torn. ii. diip. xxx. sect. xv. 
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steers a ship. Hence a prince is analogically styled a 
pilot, being to the state as a pilot is to his vessel.* For 
the farther clearing of this point it is to be observed that 
a twofold analogy is distinguished by the schoolmen, 
metaphorical and proper. Of the first kind there are 
frequent instances iti Holy Scripture, attributing human 
parts and passions to God. When he is represented as 
having a finger, an eye, or an ear ; when he is said tar^-' 
pent, to be an angry, or grieved; every one sees that 
analogy is merely metaphorical. Because those parish 
and passions, taken in the proper signification, must in 
every degree necessarily, and from the formal nature of 
the thing, include imperfection. When, therefore, it is; 
said, the finger of God appears in this or that event, mai 
of common sense mean no more, but that it is as truly 
ascribed to God, as the works wrqught by. human fin- 
gers are to man : and so of the rest. Bat the case is 
different, when wisdom and knowledge are attributed to 
God. Passions, and senses, as such, imply defect ; but 
in knowledge simply, or as such, there is no defect.. 
Knowledge therefore, in the proper formal meaning of 
the word, may be attributed to God proportionally, 
that is^ preserving a proportion to the infinite nature of 
* God. We may say, therefore, that as God is infinitely- 
above man, so is the knowledge of God infinitely above 
the knowledge of man, and this is what Cajetan calls 
analogia propria facta. And after this same analogy," 
we must understand all those attributes to belong to the 
i)eity, which in themselves simjily, and as such, denote 
perfection. We may therefore, consistently with what 
hath been premised, aflSrm, that all sorts of perfection 
which we can conceive in a finite spirit are in God, but 
without any of that allay which is found in the creatures. 
This doctrine therefore of analogical perfections in God 
or our knowing God by analogy, seems very much mis- 
understood and misapplied by those who would infer 
* Tide Cajetsln. de Nom. Analog, cap. ill. - , 
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froib thence thdt we cannot frame any direct ot proper 
notion, though never so inadequate, of knowledge oi 
wisdom, as they are in the Deity^ or understand any 
more of them than one bom blind can of light and co- 
lours. 

XXII. And now^ gentleman, it may be expected I 
should ask your pardon, for havihg dwelt so long oh a 
point of metaphysics, and introduced such unpolished 
and unfashionable writers as the schoolmen into good 
company : but as Ly sides gave the occasion, I leave him 
to answer for it. Lys. I never dreamt of this dry disser- 
tation. But, if I have been the occasion of discussing 
these scholastic points, by my unluckily mentioning the 
schoolmen, it was my first fault of the kind, and I pro- 
mise it shall be the last. The meddling with crabbed 
authors of any sort is none of my taste. I grant one 
meets now and then with a good notion in what we call 
dry writers, such a one for example as this I was speak- 
ing of, which I must owh struck my fancy. But then 
for these we have such as Prodicus or Diagoras, who 
look into obsolete books, and save the rest of us that 
trouble. ' CH. So you piti your faith upon them? Lys. 
It is only for some odd opinions, and matters of fact, and 
critical points. Besides, wie know the men to whom we 
. give credft : they are judicious arid honest, and have no 
end to serve but truth. And I am confident some author 
or other has maintained the forementioned notion in the 
same sense as Diagoras related it. Cru That may be. 
But it never was a received notion, and never will, so 
long as men believe a Grod; the same arguments that 
prove a first cause proving an intelligent cause ; intelli- 
gent, I say, in the proper s^nse : wise and good in the 
true and formal acceptation of the words. Otherwise it 
is Evident, that every syllogism brought to prove those 
attributes, or (which is the S£tme thing) to prove the 
being of a God; will be found to consist of four terms, 
and (5pnsequcntly can conclude nothing. But for your 
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partj Aleiphrotiryou baye been fully convipced^ tbat 
Go4 is a thinking intelligent being in the sapue sens^ 
Vitb pther spirits, though not in the s^ame iix^p^rfeclt 
m^n^r or degree. 

XXIII. jilc. And yet I am not without my serut 
pies ? for with knowledge you infer wisdom, and with wis- 
dpm goodness. But bow is it possible, to conceive God so 
good, and man so wicked ? It may perhaps, with sqme co- 
lour, be alleged, that a little soft shadowing of evil sets oft' 
the bright and luminous parts of the creation, and so con- 
tributes to the beauty of the whole piece; but, for blotg 
jso large and so bljack^ it is impossible to ^cccw^t by that 
priAciple. That there should be so rotich vice aod so little 
virtue upon earth, and that tlie laws of Qod's kingdom 
should be so ill observed by his subjects, is what can never 
be reconciled with that surpassing wisdom and goodness 
pf the supreme Monarch. Euph. Tell ine, Alciphron, 
would you argue that a state was ill administered, or 
|udge of the manners of its citizens, by the disorders 
committed in the jail or dungeon ? jilCf I would not* 
Euphy And for aught we know, this spot with the few 
sinners on it, bears no greater proportbn to the universe 
of intelligences, than a dungeon doth to a kingdom. 
It geems we are led not only by revelation but by com- 
mon sense, observing and inferring from the analogy of 
visible things, to conclude there are innumerable order? 
of intelligent beings more happy and more perfect than 
man, whose life is but a span, and whose place this earth- 
ly globe is but a point in respect of the whole system of 
God's creation. We are dazzled indeed with the glory 
and grandeur of things here below, because we know 
no better. But I am apt to think, if we knew what it 
was to be an angel for one hour, we should return to this 
world, though it were to sit on the brightest throne in it, 
with vastly more loathing and reluctance, th^n we would 
i>ow def^cend into a loathsome dungeon or sepulchre. 

XXIV. Cri. To me it seems natural, th^t such a weakj 
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ever liable to, Sjcmp|e8 9^ oae k^o^; or pf^^)i^ B^tp, 9f 
this same creature fc..4pt tp. J)e qvpf pQW^ffe iia jujti^^^pj^ 
and pver hasty in conoludi^ it i^ls c^i)ijtj^4ft£^ ^hufa (^ 
ficultiea and scrup^^ ajbjoi^ !C^ /pc^^^^t a^;ii)ade 
objections tp J^is beings And so jam ooi^e t(^ ai^w 
from their own ,4^^^tag^«t t^ie jPw«)? j^ft^kma. 
Aad^ as the y\eysf^ ai^ ^WJP^P.pC m^n ^?pp/4iflfewn|: 
pnd often oppos^^ you m^y s^>f3^mm: ^9^ :^9^ 
deduce the saoie a,iii^i^^f^\m (xpm .i^mtjmvj 

prefnises* I kfl^ an iwejtaiftce; of t^ m *WQ: m^Ste 
phiipsophers of my a^iiffijjj^ujcej . ijfia 'iisedr tpj argUP 
each from his ow^ temper ^gj^Sit § jPi;4>vj^Qq^.. One 
pf them^ a n^ of a cholj^^ ^ yi^i^^^Jy^ jBpirit, mvi be 
ppuld xipt jDdievea JProv^oefl «a9 not 

swallowed up or consiime^Jt^y fifj^ fri?»^beftY6n> tto 
streets being as he said full of people, who shew no 
other belief or worship of God, but perpetually praying 
that he would damn, rot, sink, and Confound them. The 
other being of an indolent easy temper, concluded there 
could be no such thing as Providence, for that a being of 
consummate wisdom must needs employ himself better, 
than in minding the prayers, and. actions, and little in- 
terests, of mankind, jilc. After all, if God have no 
passions, how can it be true that vengeance is his ? Or 
how can he be said to be jealous of his glory ? Cri. We 
beheve that God executes vengeance without revenge, 
and is jealous without weakness, just as the mind of man 
sees without eyes, and apprehends without hands. 

XXV. Ale. To put a period to this discourse, we 
will grant, there is a God in this dispassionate sense ; 
but what then ? What hath this to do with religion or 
Divine worship ? To what purpose are all these prayers, 
and praises, and thanksgivings, and singing of psalms, 
which the foolish vulgar call serving God ? What sense, 
or use, or end, is there in all these things ? Cri. We 
worship God, We praise and pray to him : not because 
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we think that he is proud of our worship, or fond of our 
praise or prayers, and afFected with them as mankind 
are, or that all our service can contribute in the least de- 
gree to his happiness or good : but because it is good 
for us to be so disposed towards God : because it is just 
and right, and suitable to the nature of things, and be- 
coming the relation we stand in to our supreme Lord 
and <3ovemor. Ale. If it be good for us to worship 
God ; it should seem that the Christian religion, which 
pretends to teach men the knowledge and worship of 
God, was of some use and benefit to mankind ? Cri. 
Doubtless. Ale. If this can be made appear, I shall own 
myself very much mistaken. Cri. It is now near din- 
ner-time. Wherefore if you please, we will put an end 
to this conversation for the present, and to-morrow 
morning resume our subject. 
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THE FIFTH DIALOGUE. 

I. Minute philosophers job in the cry, and follow* the $cent, of 
others. II. Worship prescribed by the Christian religion suitable 
to God and man. III. Power and influence of the Druids. IV. 
Excellency and usefulness of the Christian religion. V. It ennobles 
mankind, and makes them happy. VI. Religion neither bigotry 
nor superstition. VII. Physicians and physic for the soul. VIIL 
Character of the clergy. IX. Natural religion and human rea^ 
son not to be disparaged. X. Tendency and use of the Gentile 
religion. XI. Good effects of Christianity. XIL Englishmen 
compared with ancient Greeks and Romans. XIII. The mo- 
dem practice of duelling. XIV. Character of the old Romans^ 
how to be formed. XV. Genuine fruits of the gospel. Xy^ 
Wars and factions not an effect of the Christian religion. XVII. 
Civil rage and massacres in Greece and Rome. XVIII. Virtue 
of the ancient Greeks. XIX. Quarrels of polemical divines. XX. 
Tyranny, usurpation, and sophistry, of ecclesiastics. XXI. The 

. universities censured. XXII. Divine wr&ings of a certain modem 
critic. XXIII. Learmng the effect of religion. XX^V. Bi^r- 
barism of the schools. XXV. Restoration of lean^^ and polity 
arts, to whom owing. XXVI. Prejudice imd ingratitude of mi- 
nute philosophers. XXVII. Their pretensions '^nd conduct in- 
consistent. XXVIII. Men and brutes compared with respect to 
religion. XXIX* Christianky the only means to establish 
natural reUgion.^ XXX. Free-thii»kers mistake their talents; 
have a strong imagination. XXXI. Tithes and cburch-laods. 
XXXII. Men distinguished from human creaturet^. XXXIII. 
Distribution of mankind into birds, beasts, and fishes. XXXIV. 
Plea for reason allowed, but unfoirness taxed. XXXV. Free* 
dom a blessing, or a curse, 89 it is ui^d. XXXVI. Priestcraft 
not the' reigning evil. 

I. Wb amused ourselves pext day every ope to bis 
fency, till nine of the dock, when word was brought 
that the tea-table was set in the library, which is 3 gal- 
lery on the ground-floor, with an arched door at one 
end opening into a walk of limes ; where, as soon as we 
had drunk tea, we were tempted by fine weather to take 
a walk which led us to a small mount of easy ascent, on 
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the top whereof we found a seat under a spreading tree. 
Here we had a prospect on one hand of a narrow bay or 
creek of the dea, enclosed on either side by a coast beau- 
tified with rocks, and woods, and green banks, and farm- 
liDilsestf At the eifd of the bay was a small towti placed 
lipoh thfe slop^ of a hill, which ffom the advantage of its 
situation made a considerable figure. Several fishing- 
boats and lighters gliding up ajod down on a surface as 
smdbth and biigfai as glass enlivened the prospect. On 
the bthet' sidfe We looked down on green pastures, flocks, 
iihd herds, basking beneath in sun-shine, while we in 
bur superior situation enjoyed the freshness of air and 
shade. Here we felt that sort of joyful instinct which 
a rural «bene arid finci weather inspire ; and pfopbsed no 
small plfeasure, in resuming and continuing our confer- 
ence without interruption till dinner : but we had hardly 
s^ed ourselves, and looked about us^ when we saw a 
fi^xLnmby the foot cf our toiountintoikn adjacent thicket. 
A fe^ minute after, ^e he^rd a cefnfdsed noise bf the 
operiitig; oifhoririds, the binding of horiis, arid the roar- 
ing of country squires. While our attention was sus- 
pended by this evei^t^ a servant came running out of 
breathy and told Crito, that his lieighbbur Ctesipjpus^ a 
sqtifareof notfe, %a« felteh frbm his horse, atteiftfrting to 
leap ever ii hedge, drid trought into thie hall, where h^ 
lay for dead. Upon which we all rose and walked hastily 
to the house, where we found Gt^sif^sjust come tohim- 
^f, in the mklst of half-a-dozen sisn-tumt sqain^s in 
frocks and short wigs and jockey-boots. Beirig askfed 
how he did ? he answered it was only a broken rib. With 
some idifficuHy Crito jpersuaded him to lie on a bed till 
the chirurgeon came. These fox-hunters, havmg been upi 
6arly at their sport, were eager fbt dinner, which was 
accordingly hastened. Hiey passed the afternoon in ^ 
loud rusfic mirth, gave proof of their religion and loyalty 
by the healliis they drank, talked of hounds arid horses 
and decJtibns arid country fairs till the chirui^bn, who 
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had been €m|>%^ dhoti OiesippMs ^ittA he tfli^be 
put into Crito*6 doach, a^ MM home, having Hefu^ to 
^y ail night* Otir gfiestd bdng gone, we reposed our- 
s^ves afta- £he feigue of thi^ fumultuOite vidit, atid next 
nioniiog assembled again at the seat on the mount* Now 
Lysicles, beiftg a nice ^an, 6nd a bel^sprit^ had an infi* 
liite contempt fof the rough manners ind conversation 
of fox-hunters, and could not reflect With patience that 
he had lost, as he called it, so many hours in fhdf <3om* 
pany. I flattered myself, said he, that tberd had been 
none of this species remaining dmong us : strange that 
men should be diverted with such uncouth noise and 
hiirry, df find pleasure in the society df dogs and horses ! 
flow much more elegant are thedivetsions of the tdwn ! 
There Seems, replicfd Euphranor, to be some t^esem- 
blarice between fox-hunters and free-thinkers ; the for- 
mer exerting their animal faif^ulties in pursuit 6f game, 
as you gentlem€(n eiftploy your intellectuals m the pur- 
Suit of truth. 1^6 kind of amusement is the sanie, . 
although the object be difierent. Lys. I had rather be 
cionipared to any brute upon earth thart & rdtiMial brtite. 
Cri. YouWdttld then have been lefls displeased With 
ifty friend Pythocles,, whom I have h^gird compare ifie 
common sortof minute philosophers, ndt tb ^e hunt- 
ers, hxxi the Hounds. For, ^id he, you shall 6ften See 
among tiie dogs a loud babbler, with a bad no^, Yekd the 
unskilful part of the pack. Who Join all in his cry with- 
out following ftny ^nt of their own, any tnore than the 
herd of free-tMnkefs follow their own reason* 

II. Bk; PythocfeS w^ a blunt Man> and must never 
h^velLiioWn Such re&oners airndng fhetn iA ydu gentle- 
iften, who fi4tt sTit sdlcng at in itgOtoent, dispute every 
incli of ground, iind yet kttow When td^ toake a feason- 
able concession. Lys\ I d6 not kn6w how it cotaes to 
I«sSj but iheihinks Alciphron makes concessions for 
hiittself arid me too. For my own part, I afti not alto- 
^Ihef of such a yfelding tfenpi^r : but yet I do not catre 
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to be singular neither. Cru Truly, Alciphron, when I. 
consider where we .are got, and how far we are agreed, 
I conceive it probable we may agree altogether in the; 
end,. You have granted that a life of virtue is upon all 
accounts eligible, as most ponducive both tp the general 
and particular good of .mankind : and you allow, that 
the beauty of virtue alone is not a sufficient motive with 
mankind to the practice pf it. This led you to acknow- 
ledge, that the belief of a God would be very useful in 
the world; and that .consequently you should be dis- 
posed to acjmit; any reasopable proof of his being : which , 
point hath been proved, and you have admitted the proof. 
If then we admit a Divinity, why not Divine worship ? 
and if worship, why not religion to teach this worship ? 
and if a religbn, why not the Christian, if a better cannot 
be assigned, and it be already established by the laws of 
our country, and handed down to us from our fore- 
fathers ? Shall we believe a God^ and not pray to him; 
for future benefits, nor thank him for the past ? Neither: 
trust in his protection, nor love his goodness, nor praise 
his wisdom, nor, adore his power ? And if these things 
are to be done, qan-we do them in ^ way more suit- 
able to the dignity of God qr man, than is prescribed 
by the; Christian religion ? jilc. I 4m not, perhaps,, 
altogether ?ure th^t religion must be absolutely had fop. 
the public : but I cannot bear to S|2e policy and. religion 
walk hand in hand : I do pot. like to see hun^an rights, 
attached to the Diyinei I ^m for no pontifex maximus^>> 
such as in ^^ncient or in modern Rome : no high-priest, 
as in Judea : no royal priests, a^ in Egypt and Sparta : 
no such things as Dairos of Japan, or I|a^^aspf Tartary., 
III. I knew 4 late witty ggntl^nian of our sect, whp 
was a great admirer of the ancient Dryids. He had a 
mortal antipathy tp the present established religion, but 
used to say, he should like well to see the Druids and - 
iheir religion restored, as itanqiently flourished in Gaul . 
and Britain ; /or it \vqu]id l>e right, enough .that th?f^. : 
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should be a number of contemplative men set apart to 
preserve a knowledge of arts and sciences, to educate, 
youthj and teach men the immortality of the soul and 
the moral, virtues. Such, said he^ were the Druids of 
old, and I should be glad to see them once more esta- 
blished among us. Cri. How .would you like, Alci- 
phron, that priests should have power to decide all con- 
troversies, and adjudge property, distribute rewards and 
punishments ; thatall who did not acquiesce in their decrees 
should be excommunicated, held in abhorrence, excluded 
from all honours and privileges, and deprived of the 
common benefit of the laws ; and that now and then, a, 
number of laymen should be crammed together in a 
wicker-idol, and burnt for an offering to their pagan 
gods? How should you like living under, such priests, 
and such a religbn ? ^Ic. Not at all. Such a situation 
would by no means agree with free-thinkers. CrL And 
yet such were the. Druids and such their religion, if we 
may trust Cesar's account of them.* Li/s. I am now 
convinced more than ever, there ought to be no sucl\ 
thing as an established religion of any kind. Certainly 
all the. nations of the world have beep hitherto out of 
thqir wits. Even the Athenians themselves, the wisest 
and freest people upon earth, had I know not what; 
fooligh attachment to their established church. They 
offered, it seems, a talent as a reward to whoever should 
, kill^PJagoras the Melian,^ a free-thinker of those times 
who derided their mysteries : and Prptagoras, another, 
pf the same turn, narrowly escaped beirjg puf to death, 
for having wrote something that seemed to contradict 
their recdved notions of the gods. Such was the treat- 
ment our generous sect met with at Athens. And I 
make no doubt, but these Druids would have sacrificed 
many a holocaust of free-thinkers. I would npt give ^ 
single %thing to exchange on^ religion fpr anptt^er. 
Away with .^11 together, root and branch, or yoi^ had as 
f De ^ellq Gl|^icO| lij>» vi. 
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good do nothing. No Druids or priests of any sort for 
me : I see no occasion for any of them. 

IV. Euph. What Lysicles saith puts me in mind of 
the close of our last conference, wherein it was agreed, 
ill the following to resume ,the point we were then en- 
tered upon, to wit, the use or benefit of the Christian 
religion^ which Alciphron expected Crito should make 
appear. Cri. I am the readier to undertake this point, 
because I conceive it to be no difficult one, and that one 
great mark of the truth of Christianity is, in my mind, 
its tendency to do good, which seems the north star to 
conduct our judgment in moral matters, and in all things 
of a practic nature ; moral or practical truths being ever' 
connected with universal benefit. But to judge rightly 
of this matter, we should endeavour to act like Lysicle^ 
Upon another occasion, taking into our view the sum 
of things, and considering pfinciples as branched forth 
into consequences to the utmost extent we are able. 
We are not so much to regard the humour or caprice, 
or imaginary distresses, of a few idle men, wfiose con- 
ceit may be oflTended, though their conscience cannot 
be wounded ; but fairly to considier the tiHie interest of 
individuals as well as of human society. Now the 
Christian religion, considered as a fountain of light, and 
joy, and peace, as a source of faith, and hope, and cha-^ 
rity (and that it is so will ibe evident to whoever takes 
his notion of it from the gospel), must heeds be a prin- 
ciple of happiness and virtue. And he who sees flot, 
that the destroying the principles of good actions must 
destroy good actions, sees nothing : and he who, seeing' 
this, shall yet persist to do it, if he be hot \^icked, 
who is ? 

V. To me it seems the man can see neither deep 
noi* far, who is not sensible of his own misery,. sinful- 
ness, and dependence ; who doth hot perceive, that this 
present world is not designed or adapted to make ratiohal 
souls happy ; who wouM not be glad of getting into a 
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better state, and ivho wotfld ndt be overjoyed to find, 
that the road leadiftg thitlier was the love of God and 
man, the jp*9cii^t)g eVfery virtue, the living reasonably 
while wfe are here upon earth, proportioning our esteem 
to the Vaiuieof things, arid so using this worid ad not to 
abute it, for thfe is what Christianity requires. It nd- 
flier efnjoinS the nastiness of the Cynic, nor the insen- 
sibility of the Stoic. Can there be a higher ambition 
than to overcome the woHd, or a wiser than to subdue 
ourselves, 6r a motte 6omf6rtable doctrine than the re- 
ihission of sins, 6r a more joyfof prospect than that of 
having our base nature renewed and assimilated to the 
Deity, our being made fellow-citizens with angels and 
itohs of God ? E5d ever Pythagoreans, or Platonists, or 
iStbics, even in idea or in wish, propose to the mind of 
man purer me^hs or a nobler end ? How great a share 
of our happiness depends upon hope ! fitow totally is this 
^ititiguished by the minute philosophy ! On the oth^ 
hand, how is it cherished and raised by ^he gospel ! Let 
any tnan who thinks in earnest but consider these (hihgs, 
and then say which helhinks deserveth best of man- 
kind, he who recommends or he who funs down 
Christianity ? Which he, thinks likelier to lead a happy 
Bfe, to be a hopefifl son, an honest dealer, a worthy 
patrtot, he who sincerely believes the gospel, or he who 
believes hot one tittle of it ? Hte who aims at bdng a 
child of Odd) or he who is cont^rited to be thought, htid 
to be, one of Ejmcui^us^s ho^s ? And in facfc^otut scan 
the dtiaracters arid observe the behaviour of the com- 
mon sort of rrieri on both sidefe : observe and say which 
Vive most agreeably to the dictated of reason ? How 
filings should be, the reason is plain ; how they are, I 
appeal to fact. 

VI. j^fc. It IS woriderful to observe how things 
change appearahce, as they are viewed in difierent lights, 
or by difRrerit eyes. The picture, Crito, that I fomi of 
itligion is Veiy unlike yoilrs, Vhen I consider how it 
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unmans the soul, filling it with absurd reveries and* 
slavish fears ; how it extinguishes the gentle passions^ 
inspiring a spirit of malice, and rage, and persecution: 
when I behold bitter resentments and unholy wrath in 
those very men, who preach up meekness and charity 
to others. Cri. It is very possible, that gentlemen of 
your sect may think religion a subject beneath their 
attention ; -but yet it seems that whoever sets up for 
opposing any doctrine, should know what it is he dis* 
putes against. Know then, that religion is the virtuous 
mean between incredulity and superstition. We do not 
therefore contend for superstitious follies, or for the rage 
of bigots. What we plead for is religion against profane- 
ness, law against confusion, virtue against vice, the hope 
of a Christian against the despondency of an atheist. 
I will not justify bitter resentments and unholy wrath in 
any man, much less in a Christian, and least of all in a 
clergyman. But if sallies of human passion should 
sometimes appear even in the best, it will not surprise 
any one who reflects on the sarcasms and ill manners 
with which they are treated by the minute philosophers. 
For as Cicero somewhere observes, Habet qtiendam acu^ 
leum contumelia, quern pati pnidentes ac viri boni dxffin 
cillime possunt. But although yovi might sometimes 
observe particular persons, professing themselves Christ- 
ians, run into faulty extremes of any kind through pas- 
sion and infirmity, while infidels of a more calm and 
dispassionate temper shall perhaps behave better. Yet 
these natural tendencies on either side prove nothing, 
either in favour of infidel principles, or against Christian. 
If a believer doth evil, it is owing to the man not to his 
belief. And if an infidel doth good, it is owing to the 
man and not to his infidelity. 

VII. Lys. To cut this matter short, I shall borrow 
an allusion to physic, which' one of you made use of 
against our sect. It will not be denied, that the clergy 
pass for physicians of the -soul, and that religion is a* 
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sort of medicine which they deal in and administer/. * If 
then souls in grqat numbers are diseased and lost, how 
can we think the physician skilful or his physic good ? 
It is a common complaint, that vice increases, and men 
grow daily more and more wicked. If a shepherd's 
flock be diseased or unsound, who is to blame but the 
shepherd, for neglecting or not knowing how to cure 
them ? A fig therefore for such shepherds, such physic, 
and such physicians, who like other mountebanks, with 
great gravity and elaborate harangues, put off their pills 
to the people, who are never the better for them ! Eupk. 
Nothing seems more reasonable than this remark, that 
men should judge of a physician and his physic by iti 
effect on the sick. But pray, Lysicles, would you judge 
of a physician by those sick, who take his physic and 
follow his prescriptions, or by those who do not ? JLj/s^ 
Doubtless, by those who do. Euph. What shall we 
say then, if great numbers refuse to take the physic, or 
instead of it take poison of a direct contrary nature pre- 
scribed by others, who make it their business to discredit 
the physician and his medicines, to hinder men from 
using, them, and to destroy their effect by drugs of their 
own? Shall the physician be. blamed for the miscar- 
riage of those people? Lys. By no means. Euph. 'By 
a parity of reason should it not follow, that the tendency 
of religious doctrines ought to be judged of by the effects 
which they produce, not upon all who hear them, but 
upon those only who receive or believe them. Lys. It 
seems so.. Euph. Therefore, to proceed fairly, shall we 
not judge of the effects of religion by the religious, of 
faith by believers, of Christianity by Christians? 

Vin. Lys. But I doubt these sincere believers are 
.very few. Euph; But it will not suffice to justify our 
principles, if in proportion to the numbers which re- 
ceive them, and the degree of faith with -which they are 
received, they produce good effects ? Perhaps the num- 
ber of believers are not so few as you imagine; and if 
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they were, whose fault is that so mijch as of thpse who 
make it their professed endeavour to lesseja that number? 
And who are those but the minuti^, philosophers? Lys^ 
\ tell you it is owing to thie cl^gy thes^sc^ves^ to ^ 
wickedness mid cwruptipn of clergynien. Eupjf.. Ai^ 
who denies but there may be miniate j^ilospphepB even 
among the clergy ? Cru In so numerovis a body it is 
to be presumed there are men of all sorts. But, not- 
>vithstanding the cruel reproaches cast upop tl^at order 
\>y th^ir enemies, an equal observer of men and things 
will, if I mistake not, be inclined to thini?: thos? rcr 
proaches owing as much to other faults as those of the 
clergy, especially if he considers the declamatory inanner 
of those who censure them. Euph. My knowledge of 
the world is too narrow for me to pretend to judge of 
the virtue and merit and liberal attainments of men in 
the several professions. B?si4es I should not care fof 
the odious work of comparison: but I may venture to 
say, the clergy of this country where I live are by np 
means a disgrace to it : on the contrary, the people seen^ 
much the^ better for their ex^mpl^ and doctrine. Bui^ 
suppc^iflg the clergy to be (what all pjen certainly are) 
sinners an4 faulty; supposing ypju ipigbt spy out here 
^nd there among them even grea^ crimes a^d vices^ 
wh^t can you conclude against the profesisiop itself frpn?^ 
its unworthy professors, any moj:^ than froin jthe pri^e, 
pec^ntry, and bad lives, of some philospphers ag^nst iJ^i- 
losophy, or of lawyers against la^ ? 

IX. It is certainly right i;p judge of principles from 
their effects, but then we must^ know them to be effects 
of those principles. It is th^ very method I ha,ve ob- 
S^yed,^ with respect to religiop and the minute philo- 
sophy. And I can honestly ayer^ that I never knew 
any man or family grow jvprse in prpportipn as they 
^ew religious : but I have often ob^erve^jf that DjiAute 
iA.Uosophy is the wp^at thing that ^n get into a, 
fanp^ily, the readiest w^y to impoverish^ divide, and dis^ 
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grace it. jilc. By the same ipethod of tracing, cau8es 
from th^ir efFectS| I have made it my observation, that 
the love of truth^ virtue, and the happiness oif mankind, 
are specious pretexts, but not the inward principles, that 
set divines at work : else why should they dSket to 
abus^ hqman reason, to ^Bqwage natural religion, to 
traduce tiie philosof^ers as they universally do ? Cri. 
Not SQi universally perhaps as you imagine. A Christ- 
ian iodeed, is for confining reason within its due bounds ; 
and so is every reasonable inan. If we are forbid n^ed- 
djing with unprofitable questions, vain philosophy, and 
science, falsely so called, it cannot be thence inferred, 
that all inquiries into profitable questions, useful philo- 
sophy, and true science, a,re unlawful. A miijute phi- 
losopher may indeed impute, and perhaps a weak bro- 
ther may imagine, those inferences, but men of sense 
wiH never make them. God is the common father of 
fights ; and all knowledge really such, whether natural 
or revealed, is derived from the same source of light 
and truth. To amass together authorities upon so plain 
a point would be needless. It must be owned some 
men's attrit)uting too much to human reason^ hath, aS 
is natural, made others attribute too little to it* But 
thus much is generally adcnowledged, that there is a na- 
tural religion, which may be discovered and proved by the 
light of reasoh, to those who are capable of such proofs. 
But it must be withal acknowledged, th^t precepts and 
oracles from heaven are incomparably better suited to 
popular improvement and the good of society, than the 
reasonings of philosophers ; and accordingly we do not 
find, that natural or rational religion ever became the 
popular riationd religion of any country. 

X. Ale. It cannot be denied, that in all heathen 
countries there have been received, under the colour of 
religion, a world of fables and superstitious rites. But 
t question whether they were so absurd and of so bad 
influencjB aiT.is vulgarly. reprq^gsnted, since their respec- 
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dte legislators and magistrates must, without doubt, have 
thought them useful. Cri: It were needless to inqmm 
into all the rites and notibns of the gentile world. This 
hath been largely done when it was thought necessary. 
And whoever thinks it worth while may be easily satis- 
fied about them. But as to the tendency and useful- 
ness of the heathen religion in general, I beg leave to 
"mention a remark of St. Augustine's,* who observes 
that the heathens in their religion had no assemblies 
for preaching, wherein the people were to be instructed 
'what duties or virtues the gods required, no place or 
means to be taught what Persiusf* exhorts them to leam- 

Disciteque o miseri, et causas cognoscite rerum, 
Ouid sumus, et quidnam ticturi gignimur.— 

jilc. This is the true spirit of the party, never ta allow, 
a grain of use or goodness to any thing out of. their own 
pale : but we have had learned men who have done jus^ 
tice to the religion of the gentiles. , Cri. We do. not 
deny but there was something useful in the old religions 
of Rome and Greece, and some other pagan countries. 
On the contrary, we freely own they produced some 
good effects pn the people : but then.these good effects 
were owing to the truths contained in those false r^i- 
gions, the truer therefore the more useful. . I belike 
you will find it a hard matter to produce any useful 
truth, any moral precept, any salutary principle or no- 
tion, in any gentile system, either of religion or philoso- 
phy,, which is not comprehended in the Christian, and 
either enforced by stronger motives, or supported by bet- 
ter authority, or carried to a higher point of perfection. 
XI. Consequently you would h^ve us. think our- 
selves afiner people than the ancient Greeks or Romans. 
Cri. If by finer you mean better, perhaps we are ; and 
if we are not, it is not owing to the Christian religion, 
. ,but to. the want,of it. : j^Jc. You say perhaps we. are.. I 

•r ♦ Pe Civitate Bei, Kb* ii. f Sat. iii. 
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do not ptqtie myself on my reading : but should be very 
ignorant to be capable of being imposed on in so plaifa a 
point. What ! compare Cicero or Brutus to an English 
patriot^ or Seneca to one of our parsons ! Then that in« 
vincible constancy and vigour of mind^ that disinterested 
and noble virtue^ that adorable public spirit you so much 
admire^ are things in them so well known, and so differ* 
ent from our manners, that I know not how to excuse 
your perhaps. Euphranor, indeed, who passeth his life 
in this obscure comer, may possibly mist^e the charac- 
ters of our times, but you who kiiow the world, how 
cojiild you be guilty of such a mistake ? Cri. O Alci- 
phron, I would by no means detract from the noble vir- 
tue of andent heroes.: but I observe those great men 
were not the minute philosophers of their times; that 
the best principles upon which they ^cteA are common 
to them with Christians, of whom it would be no difficult 
matter to.ass^n many instances, in every kind of worth 
and virtue, public or private, equal to the most cele- 
brated of the andents. Though perhaps theif story might 
not have been so well, told, set off with sudi fine lights 
and oolopringfl of style, or so vulgarly known and oonsi- 
dered by every schoolboy. But though it should be 
gxaoted, that hare and there a Greek or Roman genius, 
bred up under strict laws and severe discipline, animated 
to public virtue by statues, crowns, triumphal arches, 
and such rewards and monuments of gredt actions, might 
attain to a character and fame beyond other, men, yet 
this wUl prove only, that they had more.spirit, and lived 
under a civil polity more wisely ordered in certain points 
than ours ; which adviantages of nature and dvil insti- 
tution will be no argument for their religion or i^nst 
ours. On the contrary, it »ems an invincible proof of 
the power and exicellency of iheChristiioi religion, that, 
without the help of those dyilinstitiitions and incentives 
to jglory,. it should be able to inspire a [^legmatic people 
with the noblest sentimdnts; ahd soften the rugged man- 
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Hersr of hbrtherti boors Into gentleness and bnmanity ; 
and that these good qualities should become national, 
and rbe and fall in proportion to the purity dF our reli- 
giouy as it apprbacbes to, or recedes from, the plan laid 
down iathegbspd* 

XII. To imake a right judgment of the effects of the 
Christian religic»i> let us take a survey o£^ the prevailing 
notions and maimers of this rerf ocmntty wtere we live, 
and compare them whh tbose^our l^then predeces^ 
sor»» jilc. Ihave heard much of the glorious light of 
the go6pei,and should be glad to see some effects of it in 
my b\^n dedr cbtuitry, which, by the by, is oner of the 
most corruiit and proflig^e opon earth, notwithstanding 
the boeatcd purity of our rdligion. But it would look 
Indan and diffident, to afi^ct a cdmparbon with the bar- 
Imroos heathen from whence we drew our original : if 
you wiould do honour to your rdigiori, dam to make it 
with the faiost renowned bcatheaiisaf antdquity. Cru It 
is k ootomon prejudice, to despise: the present, and oteiv 
rate remote times and things. Something of this seems 
t6 enter into the judgments men make of the Greeks 
and Romans. For though it must be allowed, those na- 
tipnb produced some noble spirits and great patterns of 
virtue, yet, lipon the whole, it seems to 'me they were 
htuch iizferior in point of real virtue and good morals, 
even to ibis corrupt and profiigate nation^ as you are npw 
pleased to call it in dishonour to our region t however 
you may think fit to dharad:erize it, when yoU would 
do honour to the minute pbilodophy « This I think, will 
be fdain to any otie, who fiha& turn off his eyes from a 
fewshimng chamcters, to view the general m^mers and 
bostoms of those peopla Thcor insolent treatment of 
ca^itives, evea of the highest rank and sofber s^x, their 
Bcri^tuiai exposing of Jtheh* own children, their Moody 
g^adiatooriaa spectaasles^ cbhipared with thecoiAvhoh no- 
ttpnarpf En^i^bmen, are to me a ^ain prodf, that out 
mxnAi aremuch soft^jed^ by Chri^ianityl Coiild any 
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thing be more tagpoBt, Aaii thd oondemnin^a young 
ladf to tbe most mfSimons pu^hment and death for ih^ 
guih of her father, or a ^o\e family of damis^ pdrhapd 
some hundreds^ fas a crimecoiDmltt^ by boe^ Of mora 
abommable ihsa their btediatkals atel unbri^ed kist^of 
every kind? whicby iKAwithstaading all that hat been 
done by flnnnte {riiiloBophers to dcdbacfoh the nation^ and 
their successful attempts on some pert of i^ have not yet 
been matched among tm, at least not in evety ciitmm-^ 
stance of impndaKse and eflfronteryr While the ftc^iaM 
were poor, they w^re tempec^te ; bat, as th^ grew rich, 
they became laxi^u^oaa to a degree that ia hufSy be^ 
lie^ or GonceiTed l^ us« It cannot be denied> the old 
Roman spirit was a great one. But it as certain, there 
have been numberlesa eiaxdptes of the moet resolute and 
dear courage in Britons, and in genaral frooi a rdigiom 
cause. Upon the whole, it 6eema an instance of tfat 
greatest badness and ingratitude, that we Jk) not ae^ , 
and own the exceeding great benefito of Ckriatianity, 
whidi, to omit higher oonaiderationsi, faatii do viKbly 
aoflened^ polished, and embellished, our' nmmerd. 

XIIL jilc^ O Crito ! we are alarmed at cruelty in a 
fore^ shape, bat of&iock it m a familiar one« Blse 
how is it possible that you shonid not see the inhmnanity 
of that barbarous custom of ducfini^, a thmg avowed 
and tolerated and even repotable amoi^ U9 ? Or that 
seeing this, yon should suppose our Englishmen of a 
more gentle dispoaition than the old Rcmians, who wem 
altogether strac^^ers to it I CrL I will by no mieans 
make an apology for ^rory Goth that walks th^ streets, 
.with a detemnne4 purpose to murder any man who 
shall but spit in *his face, or give hhn the lie. Nor do 
I think the Christian religion is in the least answerable 
fiDT a practice so directly oppdsite'to its preo^ta, and 
winch obtains oiriy among the idlfe parti^f the nation, 
your men of fashion $ who( instead of hw, reason^ or re- 
gion, are governed 1^ feshion. Be pieas^ to c^on^der 
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that what.iri^ be, and truly is, a most scaiKklous re*i 
proach to a Ghriatian country, may be.noneat all to the 
Christian religion : .for the pagan . encouraged men in 
severaLvices, but the Christian iii none. ,Jilc. Give me. 
leave to obsare, that what you now say is foreign to the, 
purpose*. For the question, at present, is not concerning 
the. respective tendencies of the, pagan and the Christian 
reHgions, but conceaning our manners, as actually com-, 
f^red/with. those of ancient heathens, who I aveythat^ 
bad as this is, they had a worse : and that was poisoning* 
By which we have reason to think, tltere were many 
more Kves destroyed, than by this Grothic crime of du-n 
jelKng : inasmuch as it extended to all ages, sexes, and 
characters, and as its effects were more secret and un- 
jawaidable ; and asithad more temptations, interestas well 
as passion, to recommend it to wicked men. And for the 
fajQt, not to waste time, I refer you to^the Roman au- 
thors themselves. Zyff.;It is very true: duelling is not 
sogeneral a nuisance as poisoning, nor of so base a na- 
ture./ This criipe, if it be a crime, is in a fair way to 
keep its ^oupd in «pite of the law and the gospel. The 
ctergy never pneach against it, because themselves never 
suffer by: it : and. the man of honour must not appear 
against the means of vindicating honour* Cri. Though 
it be remarked by some of your sect, that, the clergy are 
not used to preadi against duellings yet I neither think 
tte remark itself just, nor the reason assigned for it. In 
efiecl, one half of their setmons,: all.that is said of chari- 
ty, brodi^rly love, forbearance, meekness, and fdrgiving 
injuries, is directly against this wicked custom ; by which 
the clergy, themselves, are so far from never suffering, 
that perhaps they will be found, all things considered, to 
suflferoftenertihan. other men. .Z^^. How do you make 
this appear? Cxi. An observer, of mankind may remark 
two kinds of bully, the fighting and the tame, both pub- 
lic, nuisanoes^^the'former (who is the iriore dangerous 
aaaimal^ but by much the less common. of the two) em- 
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ploys himself wholly and solely against the hity, While 
the tame spedes exert their talents upon the- clergy. 
The qualities constituent of diis tame bully and natural 
rudeness joined with a delicate sense of danger. For^ 
you must know, the force of inbred insolence and iH 
manners is not diminished, though it acquire a new de- 
termination, from the fashionable custom of calling men 
to account for their behaviour. Hence you may oftafi 
see one of these tame bullies ready to burst with pride 
and ill humour, which he dares not vent till a parson has 
come in the way to his relief. And the man of raillery, 
who would as soon bite off his tongue as break a jest 
on the profession of arms in the presence of a military 
man, shall instantly brighten up, and assume a familial 
air with religion and the chiirdi. before eccleisiastics. 
Dorcon, whopassethr for Iei pdltron aild stupid in all other 
company, smd really is so, when he is got among clergy- 
men, affects a qiiite opposite character. And many 
Dorcons thare are^ who owe their veit and courage to 
this passive order.^ 

XIV. Ale. But to return to the point in hand^ can 
you deny, the old Romans were las famous^for justice 
and integrity, as men in th^^se days for- the contrary 
qualities ? Cri. The character of the Romans is not 
to he taken from the sentiments of Tally, or Cato*s 
actions,' or a shining 'passage he^e and there in their 
history, but from the prevailing t^nor of their lives and 
notions. Now if they and our modem Britons ai*e 
weighed in this same equal balance, you will, if Imis^ 
take not, appear to have been prejudiced in favour of 
the old Romans against your own country, probably be- 
cause it professeth Christianity. Whatever instances of 
fraud or injustice may be smi in Christians carry their 
own censure with them, in the care that is taken to 
conpeal them, and the shame that attends their disco- 
very. There is, even at this day, a sort of modesty in 
aUouirpublic councils and deliberations. And I beHeVe, 
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thielioMeat of our e^nnte philoeopheni would hardly un« 
dertak^^ in a popdar assembly^ to prc^iose my thing 
{Ktrolld to tibet rape of the Babkues, the most unju&t usage 
of Xiucius TarqumBBS<}oUatmuj9^ or the tmgratefiii treats 
neik of CaoiiUus^ whioh^ as a learned fether observes^ 
w^e kKstaoces of miqutty agreed to by the pul^ic body 
of the RD0)a&s» Axii if Rome In her early days were 
€»p$bh of luch flagrant iorjnstice, it is most certaio she 
did not xnend her maimer j» she grew great in wealth 
and <emptne^ having produced monsters in every kind of 
wii^ednessi as fiir exeeeding other men, as they sur* 
paired tbeoa in i)OWfir* I freely adcno^^dec^^ the ClH*ist^ 
iao religion hath mi. had the same influence upon the 
Q0(}on, tlttt it wOiikl in case it had been ahvajrs pro^ 
£^6ed in its puritjr, jmd cordially believed by all men« 
1^ I witt venture to say^ that if you take the Roman 
l^story 6aam one end to the other, and impartially oom^ 
pareiti^th yow owt^ yoa wiH neither find them so 
good^inor yt>nr comitrymen eo bad, as youimagme. On 
the contrary, an indifferent eye may, I vaily tfainki per* 
pm^n vtim of iiht^ritf aaad jtista^e, tdiiB effect jof Christian 
principle nm through the Jattor ; which, though not 
eqi^flUy discEmiUe in all parts^ yet disebsi^ itself suf* 
|tc«entiy tp mtike ^ Wide difference upon the vHiole in 
«|ntQ 0f th^ ^egieml appetites and passions of human 
oalrtinei, as y^ ais i^ the particular hardness and roogh^i' 
tiess of the bSook c^ of whidi we wene hewn. And it 
kobservtiMe (what the Roman authors themsehes do 
often siigg^) t^, even theSr virtues and magnanimous 
actions rose aod M iwlii a sense of Providence, and a 
fi^re stitte, and a philosophy the nearest to the Christ- 
ian reKgioo. 

;XV. Crito having spdte thus, paised. But Alci- 
phron# addressing himself to. Euplu-anor and me, said. 
It is natuical for men, acoMding to their several edu- 
qations aiad prejudices, to form contrary judgments upon 
Au^ mM things, whidi they view in very different lights. 
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Crito^ for instance^ knagbet IjfBt none \mt. mdttiijtyt 
efiects proceed from idigioa : op die other hand, tfjouL 
appeal to the geneisd eKperienDeimd obaen^on of odier 
xnoi^ you shall find it grown into a pcovierb diat rdUgion 
is the root of evil. 

. Timtmn re^o fo^ fii^dere Bndprusi* 
And thiis npt imly among Eplbureans or other ancient 
heathens, but amcmg jooderM /speaking of the Chostiw 
religion* Now metbiriks it m nm^easonaW^ to oppose 
against the general concurring <^ij»ion of ib^ w<»rld, the 
observation of a particular penson, or particular set of 
zealots, whose prqudioe stidks (dose to theo^ and ever 
mixeth with their judgment ; and who read, collect, and 
observe, with an eye not to discover the truth, but tp 
defend their pngudice. Cru Though I cannot think 
with Aldf^bron, yet I must own, I adnoire his address 
and deidmty in argument, Popidar ^nd gefrnM opi* 
nion is by him represented,, on certain OQcaaions, to b^ 
a sure mark of error* But •when it serves his ends that 
it should seem otherwise, he can as easily make it ^ 
diaracter of truth. But it will by no meaiis follow, 
that a profane proverb used by thie fiie^ds and .admked 
authors of a minute philoso{^ier, mfust therefore be $ 
received opinion, much leas ia truth grounded on the 
ex|>erience and observation of mankinds Sadness may 
S[HiQg from guilt or superstition, and i!$ge frooEi bigotry; 
but darkness might as well be supposed the naturaji 
efiect of sunshine, as sullen and Airioius pas$ions to po- 
ceed from the ^ad ix6mg$ and Divine precepts of the 
gospd. What is the sum and substanoe, scope and ^end^ 
df Cbiist^s religion, but the love of God and man? to 
which all other points and duties are rdative and suboi;- 
dinate, as pacts or means, as s^gns, principles, j^aotivei^ 
or efi^ts. Now I wopld fein know^ how it is possible 
fen- evil or wickedness <of any kind to Goring from such 
a source ? I will not pretend, there ace no evil qualities 
in Christians, nor good in minute philosophers. But 
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|his I affirm, that whatever evil is in ns, our^H^nciples 
^certainly lead tb good ; and whatever good there may 
Ibe in you^ it is most catain your principles lead to evil. 
XVI. ^Ic. It must be owned there is a fair outside, 
and many plausible things may be said, for the Christian 
religion taken simply as it lies in the gospel. But it is 
the observation of one of our great writers, that the 
first Christian preachers very cunningly began with the 
fairest face and the best moral doctrines in the world. 
It was all love, charity, meekness, patience, and so forth. 
But when by this means they had drawn over the world 
and got power, they soon changed their appearance, and 
shewed cruelty, ambition; avarice, and every bad quality. 
Cri. That is to say, some men very cunningly preached 
and underwent a world of hardships, and laid down their 
lives to propagate thebest principles and the best mo- 
rals, to the end that others some centuries after might 
reap the benefit of bad ones. Whoever may be cun- 
ning, there is not much cunning in the maker of this 
observatioti. . -^fc. And yet ever since this religion 
hath appeared in the world, we have had eternal feuds, 
Actions, massacres, and wars, the very reverse of that 
hymn with which it is introduced in the gospel : ** Glory 
be to Grod on high, on earth peace, good^will towards 
jnen.'V Cri. This I will not deny. I will even own that 
thego^land the Christian reli^*on have been often 
the pretext for these evils ; but it will not thence follow 
they were the cause. On the contrary, it is plain they 
could not be the real proper cause of these evils, because 
a rebellious, proud, revengeful, quarrelsome sprit, is 
directly opposite to the whole tenor and most express 
precepts of Christianity : a point so clear that I shaH not 
prove it. And, secondly, because all those evils you 
mention were as frequent, nay, much more frequent, 
before the Christian religion was known in the world. 
They are the common product of the passions and viees 
of mankind, which are sometimes covered with tlic 
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mask of religion by wicked men, having the foi-rn of 
godliness without the power of it. This truth seems so 
plain, that I am surprised how any man of sense, know-, 
ledge, and candour, can make a doubt of it. 

XVII. Take but a view of heathen Rome ; what a 
scene is there of faction and fury and civil rage ! Let 
any man consider the perpetual feuds between the pa« 
tricians and plebeians, the bloody and inhuman factions 
of Marius and Sylla, Cinna and Octavius, and the Vast 
havoc df mankind, during the two famous triumvirates. 
To be short, let any man of common candour and com- 
mon sense but cast an eye, from one end to the other 
of the Roman story, and behold that long scene of sedi- 
tions, murders, massacres, proscriptions, and desolations, 
of every kind, enhanced by every cruel circumstance of 
rage, rapine, and revenge, and then say, whether those 
evils were introduced into the world with the Christian 
religion, or whether they are not less freqqetit now than 
before ? jilc. The ancient Romans, it must be owned,^ 
had a high and fierce spirit, which produced eager con- 
tentions and very bloody catastrophes. The Greeks, on 
the other hand, were a polite and gentle sort of men, 
softened by arts and philosophy. It is impossible to 
think of the little states and cities of Greece, without 
wishing to have lived in those times, without admiring 
- their pdicy and envying their happiness. Cri. Men are 
apt to consider the dark sides of what they possess, and 
the bright ones of things out of their reach. A fine cli- 
mate, el^ant taste, polite amusements, love of liberty, 
and a most ingenious inventive spirit for arts and sci- 
ences, were indisputable prerogatives of ancient Greece. 
But as for peace and quietness, gentleness and human- 
ity, I think we have jJainly the advantage : for those 
envied dties composed of gentle Greeks were not with- 
out their fections, which persecuted each other with such 
treachery, rage, arid malice, that in respect of them our 
£actious folk are mere lambs. To be convinced of this 
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truth, you need only look into Ttiucy^dles,* where you 
will find thoae cities in gen«^ involved in such bitter 
factions, as f(»r feUow-^tizens without the formalities of 
war to murder one another^ even in their senate-bouses 
^nd their temples^ no regard being had to merit, rank, 
obligation, or nearness q£ blood. And if htunan nature 
boiled up to m vdiement 2^ pitch in the pcriitest people, 
what wonder that savage nations should scalp, raast^ 
torture, md destroy each other, ais they are known to 
do ? It is therdfore plain, that without rdigion there 
would not be wanting pnrtexts for qnarreis and debates; 
all which oan very easily be accounted for by the natiaral 
infirjiuties and corruption of men. It would not p^^ 
haps be sq easy to account for the Uincfaiess of tbos^ 
who impute the most hellish ef&cts to the most Divine 
principle, if th^ could be supposed in earnest, and to 
ha^^ considered the pdnt. One may daily see ignorant 
and }»^judiced men make the most absurd blunders e 
but that free-thinkers, divers to the bottom of things, 
fair inquirers, and openers of eyes, should be capable of 
^uch a gross mistake, is ^at 01^ would not expect. 

XVIII, jilc. The r^t of ^nankind we could more 
easily give up : but as for die Greeks, men of the most 
l^efined genius express a high esteem of them, not only 
on account of those qualities which you think fit to 
allow them, but also for thett* virtues. Cru I shall not 
take upon me to say how far some men may be preju^ 
dioed against their country, <ur whether others may not 
be prejudiced in &vour of it. But upon the fullest and 
most^ual observation that I am able to make, it is my 
jc^inion, that, if by virtue is meant truth, justice, grati- 
tude, there is ii^comparably more virtue, now at this day 
in England, than at ai^ time could be Ibund in ancient 
Greece. Thus much will be allowed, that we fcnowfew 
countries, if any, where men of emkient worth, and 
famous for deserving wdl of die public> njet wijh harder 
• Thucyd. Kb.tif. 
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fabe, and were more ungratefoUy treated^ than in the 
mo6t polite and learned of the Grecian states. Though 
Socrates it must be owned would not allow, that those 
st^se^men, by adorning the dty^ augmenting the fleet, 
or extending the commeroe of Athens, deserved well of 
tiieir country; or oould with justice complain of the 
migrateful returns made by their fdlow-dti^ens, wfaom^ 
wfaSe they ^i^ere ki power, they had taken no care to 
OM&e better men> by improving and cultivating their 
minds with the prindpies of virtue, which if they had 
doQe, they need^ not to h^v^ feared their ingratitude. 
If [ were to dedam my opinion, what- gave ti^ chief 
advantage to Greeks and Romam and other nations*, 
ivhk^h have made the greatest ligure in the world, I 
^KHiId be apit to think it w;a6 e peculiar reverence for 
their respective lams and limitations, which ini^ired 
them with steadiness and courage, and that he^uty ge^ 
neroius love of thdr country, by whidii they did not 
merely understeind a certain language <nr tribe of men, 
much less a particular spot of etrtii, but included a cer- 
ti»n System of manners, customs, notions, rites, and 
laws civil and reii^us. Aic. Oh ! I perceive your 
>drik ; you would have ns reverence the laws and reli- 
^ous instituticms of our country. But herein we beg 
to be excused, if we do not think fit to imitate the 
Greeks, or to be governed by any authority i^^iatsoever. 
But t<5 return z ssfor wars and factions, I grant they 
^ver were and ever will be in the worid upon some pre^ 
text or other, as long as men arc men . 

XIX* But there is a sort of war and warriors pe- 
culiar to Christendom, which the heafliens had no no- 
tion of: I mean disputes in theology, and polemical 
(divines, which the world hath been woncterfully pestered 
with: these teachers of peace, meekness, concord, and 
what not! if you take their word for it: but, if yoa 
<sist an «ye upon their practice, you find them to have 
been in all ages the most contentious, quarrelsome, 4is- 
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agreeing crew^, that ever appeared upon earth. To ob- 
serve the skill and sophistry, the zeal and eagerness, 
with which those barbarians the school div^i^s, split 
hairs arid contest about chimeras, gives me more ind)g« 
nation, as being more absurd and a greater scand^ to 
human reason, than air the anibitious intrigues, cabals, 
and politics, of the court of Rbnie. Cri. If divines are 
quarrelsome, that is not so far forth as divine, but as 
undivine and unchristian. Justice is a good thing ; and 
the art of healing is excellent ; nevertheless in the ad- 
ministering of justice or physic, men may be wronged 
or poisoned. But as wtotog cannot be justice, or the 
effect of justice, so poison cannot be medicine, or the 
effect of medicine ; so neither can pride or strife l>e re- 
ligion or the effect of religion. H3ving premised this, 
1 acknowledge, you may often see hot-headed bigots 
engage themsdves in religious as well as civil parties, 
without being of credit or service to either. And as 
for thie schoolmen in particular, I do not in the least 
^Ink the Christian religion concerned in the defence of 
them^ their tenets, or their method of handling them : 
but> whatever futility there may be in their notions^ or 
inelegancy in their language, in pure justice tp truth 
one must own, they neither banter nor rail nor declaim 
in their writings, tod are so far from shewing fufy or 
passion, that perhaps an imp^tial judge will think, the 
minirte philosojdiers are by no means to be compared 
with them, for keeping close to the point, or for tem- 
per and good manners. But after all, if men are puz- 
zled, wrangle, talk nonsense, and quarrel about religion, 
so they do about law, physic, politics, and every thing 
else of moment I ask whether in these prpfessions, 
'or in any other, where men have refined and abstracted, 
they do not run into disputes, chicane, nonsense, and 
contradictions, as well as in divinity ? And yet this doth 
not hinder but there may be many excellent rules, and 
just notions, and useful truths, in all those- professions. 
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In all disputes bumaQ {^ions too often mix tbem^ 
selves, in proportion as the subject is conceived to be 
more or less important. But we ought not to .confound 
the cause of men with the cause of God, or make hu- 
man follies an obj^tion to Divine truths. It is easy to 
distinguish what, looks like wisdom from above, and 
what proceeds from the passion and weakness of men. 
This is so clear a point, that one would be tempted to 
think, the not doing it was an effect, not of ignorance, 
but of something worse. 

XX. The conduct we object to. minute philosophers 
is a natural consequence of their principles. Whatso- 
ever they can reproach us with is an effect, Aot of oor 
principles, but of human passion, and fraHty. j41c. 
This is admirable. . So we must >np longer object to 
Christians the absurd contentions of coundls, the cruelty . 
of inquisitioi^, tl)^ ambition and usurpation of chord)- 
men ? Cri. You may object themi to Christians, but not 
to Christianity. If the Divine Author of our rdigioa 
and his disciples have sowed a good seed; and together 
with this good seed, the enemies of his gospel (among 
whom are to be reckoned the minute philosophers of 
all ages) have sowed bad seeds, whence spring tares 
and thistles ? is it not evident, these bad we^s cannot 
be imputed to the good seed, or to those who sowed it ? 
Whatever . you do or can object against ecclesiastical 
tyranny, usurpation, or sophistry, may, without any 
blemish or disadvantage to.religton, be acknowledged by 
all true Christians ^ provided still that you impute, those 
wicked effects to their true cause, not blaming any prin- 
ciples or persons for them, but those that really produce 
or justify them. Certainly, as the interests of Christian- 
ity, are not to be supported by unchristian methods, 
whenever these are made use of, it must be supposed 
there is some other, latent principle which sets them at 
work. If the very court, of Ronie hath been known, 
from motives of policy, to. oppose settling the inquisition 
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in a kingdom^ where the steular power hath enAedtwur-^ 
ed to introduce it in spite of that court ^* we may^ well 
auf^se, that elsewhere factions of slat^ and political 
views' of princes^ have given birth to tranaacttons seem- 
ingly religious^, wherein at bottom neither reHgioiDy jior 
churchy nor ehttrcbmen^ were at all considered. Aa no 
man of common sense and honesty will engage in a 
general defen<te. of ecclesiastics^ so I think no man of 
common candour can condemn them in generaL 
Would you think it reasonable^ to blame all statesmen^ 
lawyers, or soldiers, tor the faults committed by those 
9f their profession, though in other times^ Or in othor 
countries, and influenced by other maxims and other 
discipline ? And if not, why do you measure with one 
rule to the clergy, and another to the laity? Surely 
the best reason tibiat can be given for this is pre^udice^ 
Should anyiman rake together all the mtsdnefs that 
have been committed in all ages and nations, by soldiers 
and lawyers, yon would, I siq)po^, joondude from 
thence, not that the stale slxmld be deprived of those 
useful profes^ons, but only that their exorbitances 
^ould be guarded against and punished. If you^^ toi^ 
the same equitalde course wHh the clergy, there would 
indeed be less to be said gainst you; but then you 
Would l^ive mucdi less to say. This {Jain obvious con* 
aiderstton, if every one who read considered, would 
lessen the credit of your declaimers. jilc. But when 
sR is said that can be said^ it must move a man's indig- 
nation to see reasonable creatm^es, under the notion of 
study and learning, employed in reading and writing 
'SO many voluminous tracts de land eaprind. Cri. I 
•shall not undertake the vindication of thedc^ical writ^ 
ings, a g^atTBi defence being as neecfless as a general 
xharge is groundless. Only let them apeak for thetn- 
tselves : and let no man condemn them upon the word 
of a minute philosopher. But we will imagine the 
* P<» Paolo Idtofia deir InqwriCi^e, p. 4Sw 
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jtif worsf^ and sapfkne a wrangling peddnt in difhittjr 
<£flipiites and rumid ates and writes npcm a refined pointy 
as useless iind unintelligibkJ as you please. Sappose 
Uiis same person bred a laymen, might he not have em- 
ployed himself in tricking bargains, y^catious law-suits, 
fectionfe, seditions, and sodi^ike amusements, >^th 
mudi more prejudice to the public ^ 3uiler tliai curious 
wits to spin cobwebs; where is the hurt? jtlc. The 
mischief is, what men want in li^ they commonly 
make up in heat s zeal, and Ul nature, being weapons 
constantly exerted by the {)artisans, as well as idiasn- 
pioos, on either side: and those perhaps not mean 
pedants or book-worms. You shall oflen see even the 
learned and eminent divine lay himself out m explaining 
things inexplicable, or contend for a barren point of 
theory, as if his life, liberty, or fQrtune> were at stake« 
Cri. No doubt all points in divinity are not of equal 
moment. Some may be too fin^ spun, and others 
have more stress laid on them than they deserve. Be the 
subgect what it will, you shall ohen ob^ve that a point, 
by being contf overted, singled odt, examined, and nes*ly 
inspected, groweth considerable to the same eye, that, 
perhaps^ would bavd oteriooked it in a krge and compre^ 
hensive view. Nor is it an ^tieomman thing, to behold 
ignomnoe and zeal united in itiM, who are bom with a 
wpkit of ptoty, though did ohutdh or religion have in 
faruth but small share in it^ Nothing is easier than to 
make a carimtUra (as the painters caA it) of any pro^ 
fession upon earth r but at bottom, there will be found 
nothing so irtrange in all this chai^ upon the clergy, 
as the partialis of those wfaa censure them, in suppos* 
ing the oomnsou ddects of mankind peculiar to their 
b^der, or the efFect of refigtous principles. Jllc. Other 
fidks inay dispute or squabble as they please, and no-^ 
body mind them $ bot it Qeems^ these veneirable squab^ 
faieaofthedergy pass for learning, and interest man« 
kind. To use thie words ^ the most ingenious charac- 
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terizer of loui^ times^ *^ A ring is made, and readers gather 
iq abundance. Every one takes party and encourages 
his own side* This shall be iny champion ! This man 
for my money! Well hit oij our sidel'Ag^n, a good 
stroke I There he was even with liim ! Have at him the 
next 'bout! Excellent sport !"* Cri. Methinks I trace 
the man of quality and breeding in this delicate satire, 
which so ppUtely ridicules those arguments, answers, 
defences, and replications, which the press groans under. 
^Ic. To the infinite waste of time and paper, 3nd all 
the while nobody is one whit, the wiser. And who 
inde^ can be the wiser for reading books upon subjects 
quite out of the way, incomprehensible, and most 
wretchedly written ? What man of senise or. breeding 
would not abhor the infection of prolix pulpit eloquence,, 
or of that dry, formal, pedantic, stiff, and clumsy style, 
which smells of the lamp and the college ? 

XXI. They who have the weakness to reverence the 
universities as seats of learning, must needs think this a 
strange reproach ; but it is a very just. one. For the 
most ingenious men are now agreed, that they are 
only the nurseries of prejudice, corruptbn, barlwBism, 
and pedantry. Ly^. For my part, I find no feult with 
universities. AUI know is, that I had the spiendirig of 
three hundred pounds a year in one of" them, and think 
it the ch^rfuUest time of my life. As for their books 
and style 1 had not leisure to mind them. Cri. Who- 
ever hath a mitid to weed will never want work ; and h^ 
th^t shall pipk out bad books on every subject will sooii 
fill his library. I do not know what theolo^cal writings 
Alciphron and his friends may be conversant in ; but I 
will venture to say, one may find among our En^isli di- 
vides many writers, who for compos of learning, weight 
of matter, strength of argument, and puritj :bf styles are 
not inferior to any in our language. It is nc*.my design 
to apologize fot the universities : whatever is amiss in 
; Chalracteriftics^ vol. iii* cap. ii. 
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them, (and what is there perfect anumg men ?) I heartily 
wish amended. But I dare affirm^ because I know it 
to be true, that any impartial observer, although they 
should npt come up to what in theory he might wish or 
imagine, will nevertheless find them much superior to 
those that in feet are to be found in other countries, and 
far beyond the mean picture that is drawn of them by 
minute philosophers. It is natural for those to rail, most 
at places of education, who have profited least by them. 
Weak and fond parei^ts will also readily impute to a 
wrong cause, those corruptions themselves, have oc- 
casioned, by allowing thdr children inore money than 
they knew how to spend innocently. And too often a 
gentleman who has been idle at the college, and, kept 
idle company, will judge of a whde university from h» 
own cabal, jik. Crito mistakes .the point. I voudi 
the authority, not of a dunce, or a rake, or absurd parent, 
but of the most consummate critic this age has pro- 
duced. This great man characterizeth men of the church 
and universities with the finest touches. and most. mas- 
terly pencil. What do you think he calls them ? Efq>L 
What? jilci Why, the hhick inhe, magicians^ for- 
malists, pedants/ bearded boys, and having sufficiently 
derided and exploded them and their mean ungenteel 
learning, he sets most admirable moddb of his own for 
good writing : and it mrust be^rknowledged they are 
the finest things in our language ; as I could easily con- 
vince you, for I am never without something of that no- 
ble writerjabpu^ mie. Jp^tg^. He is tben^^^l^ 
jilc. I tell you he is a iu}U6man.L JS^^ 
man who writes is one thing, arid s nobJe writer another. 
jilc. Both characters are coincident, as you may Bee. 

XXIL Upon which Alciphron pulled a treatise out of 
his pocket, entitled A SoI^(^uy,:pr-Adyip^^l9|i. Author. 
Would you behold, said, h^jlodlungfoiiodupdn the 
company, a noble sp^imen, of fine writing ? do but dip 
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into tfaSs hock : which Critaopeniiil^^rtsaA vbrhattmafi 

follows.* > ^ . . ' , '/, 

Where then are the pleasures which ambition promises 

And love affords? Ho^'s the gay world enjoy'd? 

Or are' those to be esteemed no pleasures 

Which are lost^by duliiess and inaction? 

Bat indolence is the lu^est pleapure. 

To live and not to feel! To fe^ no trouUe. 

What good then? Life itself. And is 

This properly to live ? Is sleeping life ? 
■ Is this what I should study to prolong? 

Here the 
, Fantast^: tribe iti9^f sterns scandalized. 

A civil war begii^ : the majpr part 

Of the capricious dames do range themselves 
'On reason's side. 

And declare against the languid siren. 
' Ambition blushes ikt tibe offered sweet; . 

Conceit and Vanity tak^ (Superior aifB. , : / , , 

Ev'n Luxury herself in her polite 

And elegant humour reproves th' apostate 
' Sister. 

And mai'ks hwas miafien to true pleasure. 

Away^thdu . » * 

Drowsy phantom ! haunt n^e no i|iore ; for I 

Have learn'd from better than thy sisterhood 

That life and happiness consist in action 

And employment. 

But here a busy form solicits us^ 

Aiitive, industriovs, w|itcbfi)li:ffl4 despisi]9g- . 

Pains ^apd labour. She wears the.serioua , w- , 

, Countenance of Virtue^ but with features 
I Of anxiety and disquiet.^ . . . > 

• ' What is't she mutters? What loofcr she on with 
- Such ^tdmiration and «stiotiish«eat ? : 

.Bagsl p^rsi heaps of fusing meti|)t What? / 
For the service of Luxury ? Fqr her ? . . , 
These preparations ? Art thou then her friend^ 
Grave Fancy ! Is it for her tiou toilest ? 

• -^ ' ' No, Imt for provimon against wtat. 

' .: JButiuinnyapi^^tellttejioW/ /.. , •/ •» 
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Ifosfctlum not ahw^ a competence? . 

'Tig good to be secure against the fear 
Of starving. Is there then no death but this? . 
Nof other passage out ^of Hfe ?* ' Are other dod^ 
StettFdiftlibbebai^a>Sa^,ii»frioer r- 

Thoti emptiest o£phaatom8» if it not Yile ' ' 
: Cowardice thou serv^t? What further.haye I then 
To do with thee (thou doubly vile dependent) 
When once I have disimss'd thy patroness^ *' ' 
And despised her treats ? 
Thus I contend with ftticyjand opimen. . ' 

Euphratior havhigheaM thpa far, crie4 Qot; What I 
will you never have: 4pfie with your poetry? anothet 
time may serve: but ^y should we break off our con- 
ference to readia play ? You are mistaken> it is no play 
nor poetry, repli^ . Alciphroja, but a f^xpous mpdem 
caritic monJi^^iog in prose. You must knp^ this giaeat 
maa hajfc (tor use hie qwq words) i:^¥e^fe4 ^grtrndfarr 
tanuM to the Morld> having: ii^stfuctedT^ankind in what 
he calls miiror^wrkingiself-dUcoumng pr€tctic^, aud ath- 
thor pracHa^^ and shewai, " that by vvtue. of an inti- 
mate recess, we may discover a certain duplicity of soul, 
and divide jour te^into two parties, or (a$ he vades 1^§ 
phrase) piJactically form / the dual fipteb^*** In cpns^r 
quencei wheceof, he hath found out, that, a man. may ar- 
gue with bimsfelf, drtd riot only /wi|tb hittiself>. bt4 a^w 
with notiobs^ ae»t^m^te, and vioe$, .v^hiqh, by a nf^rv^r 
bus :{iroaotx)pc^ia heoHlverta into sq many )a^ie9> sa^ sp 
converted, he confuteaand.tpnjtond^jtbem in;a l^viq^ 
strain. Gto, any tbi^g be..finer^.boWer,.or ijjoro sub- 
Jimei EUphh, It is very wond^:ft4. - Xthougbfrir^^eid 
you ted bee© madinga^eeSiofitrage^* j^^tbi^'bftwbp 
desjri&ethl^ur iMKwmtie8,;atid a^:up f(^ wfo 
^fetanctitisteci the ag^J ,i ^/c^ The very f«i^* ?1Wp 
is thefadmirodiCaritioioCQnr^tiTOWU Nptb^ig^ftni )rtwft4 
thfr:test*of bis.ccOTecfcl^dgwent^ wWff^ 
Wj^tJ^wKl^wwtinSk ./fJTh^^^ (withtbi? 

gc^fi jfnan^ Ihr^ as iia thi^f c^dlds i w^ thmri$tiw9ii9rr 
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ing tongues^ which nothing but youth and rawness can 
excuse^ hlave hjitherto spoken in wretched Jpun and quib- 
ble. Oar dramatic, Sliuakespear^ our Fletcher, Jonscm^ 
and our epic Milton, preserve this style. And accord- 
ing to him, even our later authors, aiming at a false sub- 
lime, entertain our raw fancy and unpractised ear, which 
has not yet had leisure to form itself, and become truly 
rousilcaL" Euph. . Pray what effect may the lessons of 
this great man, in whose eyes our learned proifessors are 
but bearded boys, and our most celebrated wits but 
wretched punsters, have had upon the public ? Hath 
he rubbed off the college rust, cured the rudeness and 
rawness of our authors, and reduced them to his own 
2d!tic standard ? Do they aspire to. His true sublime, or 
imitate his chaste unafiected style? ^/c« .Dou|)tless 
the taste 6i the age is much mended : in proof whereof 
bis writing^ are universally admired. When our author 
publi^a this treatise, he foreisaw tbe public taste would 
improve apace; that arts and letters would grow to 
gteat perfedtion ; that there would be a h^ppy birth of 
genius : of all which things he spoke, as h^ saith faim^ 
sdf, in a prophetic style. Cril And yet, notwithst^id- 
ing thie jpropnetical predictions of this critic, I do not find 
any science that throve among us of late, so much as 
the minute philosophy. In this kind, it must fee con- 
fessed, We have teid many notable producticHis^ Kit 
-w'l^^ttier they ^re such tnaster-pieces for good writing, I 
leave to be determined by their readers. r 

XXIII. In the mean timei Imuit beg to be eximsed, 
if I cannot believe -y^jMv gneat :man on his bare, word \ 
^h6n he would have us thitik; that ignorance and ili 
teste are owing to the Christian reli^qa or .the dcjgy, 
it being Hty sincere opmbn, that whitevor l^^rning pt 
4afidwledg6 'we hfive amotig^^us, is <deiiv<Kiiftbm that 
^d^ri ^jif ^^y ^^' are do ^^^t^ous at disGoVeringlA 
ittot(fe!in other ^s^ would but purg©*^^ 
thfeyttS^t'edsify ise6 thfe tfuthult Fbr^wMt butTelighwi 
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could kindle and preserve a spkWxSvf^ffds.^ 
such a northern rough' people ? Greece produced men 
tractive and subtile genius. The public conyenlions 
and emulations of their cities forwarded that gmius: 
and their natural curiosity was amused and excited by 
learned conversations^ in their public walks and gardens 
aiid porticos. Our genius leads to amusements of a 
grosser kind : we breathe a grosser and a colder atr : 
and that curiosity which was general in the Athenians^ 
^md the gratifying of which was their chief recreation^ 
is among our people of fashion treated like affectation^ 
and as such banished from polite assemblies and placed 
of resort; and without doubt would in a little time be 
banished the country, if it were not for the great reser- 
voirs of learning, where those formalists^ pedants, and 
bearded boys, as your profound critic calls them, are 
.maintained by the liberality and piety of our predeces- 
sors. For it is as evident that religion was the cause 
of those seminaries^ as it is that they are the cause or 
source of all the learning and taste which are to be founds 
even in those very men who are the \leclared enemies of 
our religion and public foundations. Every one, who 
knows any thing, knows we are indebted for our learn- 
ing to the Greek and Latin tongues. This those severe 
censors will readily grant. Perhaps they may not be so 
ready to grant, what all men must see, that we are in- 
debted for those tongues to our religion. What else 
could have made foreign and dead languages-in such 
request among us ? What coidd have kept in being 
and handed them down to our times, through so many 
dark ages in which tfaie world was wasted and disfigured 
by wars and violence ? What, but a r^rd to the Holy 
Scriptures, and theological writings <rf the fathers and 
rdbctors of the church ? And in fact,' do we not find 
that the learning of those times was solely in the hands 
of ecbldsiastics, that they alone lighted the, lamp in suc- 
cession one from another, and tranffliitted it down to. 
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Kfteii^ f[ jiw|^H!lt-f»^nfc bpplgs, were QoBwjjted; 9nd 
preserved in theii: college md 8^nm09y when al} 
lQy%aii4'iemembmnce of ,poHte art8 3iidS8tudi«i-we?re 
eadioguUb^d among the laity^ i^hose ambitjk^n entirely 
tttitnedtoanacis? 

XXIV.; ^fc. There ia, I most needs say, one sort 
jof learning ^ndoubtedly of ChristiaH original^ and p^cu- 
Jite to the wiJversities ; where our youth: ^pend several 
.yewf^n* ftcqiairii^; that inysterious. Jargon, of scfaQlas- 
.ticfem,! than which there eautd; never . h4V^ beert ccwi- 
trived A ttM>re effectual method, tp perpl^ wd cpnfound 
human understandings It is ^ue; gentkti^en ar^ un- 
taught by the world wbat 'th^ have ' beea taught at the 
QoUege: but, then ^dr time is doubly lost.' Cri. Bqt 
what if this sdioIostiG learning wa^ not of Christian but 
of Mahometan origina\^ being derive^ from the Arabs ? 
-And what if this gHevanqe ^f giantliQmeii'^ .sf^uding 
my^M yeai»iu.l«ar»ingiatod.uflleaming this jargon, be 
.all grtmaQ^,rattd a specifrien;ouly of the i^ruth aud cmv- 
dour.of i^ertain^immute philQsc^ers> who raise great 
inveotives i^om ^ht oepasio^s, and judge too often 
without inquiring ? Surely it would be uo such deplor- 
able loss of time, if a young gafitlemau ^nt a f^w 
months upoa that so much despised ^d decried art of 
lo^, a surfeit of which is by no m^suiB th? preying 
jailisaace of tins age.^ It is^in^ thing to \}^te one's time 
iu loaning and xmleamingjthe barbarpus t^iTnSi wire- 
idrawn distinctions, and prolix sophistry, of . the school- 
.^en> and another to attain some exjacbiess iu, defining 
jBs^t aiiguii^ 1 things, perhaps not altogether ibeneath the 
dignity even of aiooinut^philosoi^n There: was indeed 
a time, when Jqgtc was considered as its OYtn «tgect : 
and jthatart of xea^otting, ia^Hfidd of being tnui^Brred to 
things. turned al^bogetfaerupon^wordi and abstraQticn^ ; 
whkdi produced a sort of l^roay in all parta. of knpw- 
ledge,, q^rmpting and cpuyerting them mto hpUow ver- 
bal disputations, int a most impure dialect. But those 
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times are post; aod that, which hs4 been oultivated 
a$ the priigtcipfil learning for soipe ages^ is qow consi- 
der^ in another lights and by no means makes that 
fi^ore in the univeiBitieSj or beafs that part, in the studies 
o£ yoang gentlemen educated there/ whi(^/is pretended 
by those admirable rdbrmers <^ religion and leamingp 
the minute phitosof^erB* 

XXV. But who w^^ they that epiconraged and pco^ 
duced the restoration Of «ts and potitji^ learning ? What 
$barevhad the minute pbilosopt^ in this aflEair ? Mat- 
thias Cprvinus lung of Hungary, Alphonsus Mng of 
Nicies, Costnus de Medt(»s, Picos of Mirandula, and 
fjther.pririoesandgceat men, famous for learning them- 
selves, and for a:icouraging it in others with a muni* 
fioent liberality, ware neither Turks nor gentiles nor 
minute {jhilosophers. Who wad it that transplanted 
and revived the Greek language and authc^s, and with 
them all polite arts smd literature in the west ? Was it 
^t chiefly Bessarion a cardinal, Marcua Musurus an 
archbishc^, Theodore Gaza a private clergyman ? Has 
there been a greater and more renowned patron, and 
re^cn'er of eU^ant studies in ^veiy kind> nnoe the days 
of Au^^us Cassar, than Leo the Tenth, pope of Rome } 
Did any writers approach tJie purity of (die classics 
nearer thaa the cardinals Bembus and Sadoletus, or than 
the.bishi^s Jovius and Vida 2. Not to mention an end* 
)esi» number of ingenious eccle^msticg, who flourished on 
^he othar side of the Alpsin i&e goldw ag6 (as the Itar 
lians^call it) of Leo. the. Tenth, and wrote, both in thw 
own language and the i Latin, -^after the best modds q( 
antiquity. It is true, this first recovery of learning pre^ 
cedol the Reformation, and lighted the way to it ; but 
the xeUg^tta. toblraversies, whieh lensued^ did wonder- 
fiiUy propagate.and improve it in all parts of Christen* 
AosBu And.mnrely^the churob pf England is, at leasts 
as wdLcalculafedibt ^e encouragement of learning as 
tiiat of Rome. Experience confirms this observation ; 
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and I beMeve the minlite phifosophew \y4B'fidt te so par- 
tial to Rome [as to deny it. jilci It is impOissibl^ your 
account of lieariiing beyond the Alps should be tHie. 
ThenoUe critic in my bands; having complimelked the 
French^ to i;^om he albws some gockl authors, asserts 
of oUier foreigners, particularly the Italians, ^^That 
they may be reckoned no better than the corrupters of 
true learning and erudition," Cri; With some sorts of 
critics, dogmatical censures aaid cohdu^ons are not 
always the result of perfect knowledge or eMck inquiry; 
and if they harangue upon tiaste, truth of art,' a ' jiist 
piece, grace of style, attic el^ance, and such topics,' Aey 
are to be understood only as those that would iaia talk 
themsdves into reputation for courage. To hear Thra* 
f^machus speak of resentment, duels, and point' of ho- 
nour, one would think him ready to burst with vkloiir: 
Lys, Whatever merit this writa: may have as a demo- 
lisher, I always thotight he had very little as a builder. 
It is natural for careless writers to run into &ult6>th^ 
never thiiik of : but for an exact and severe critic to 
shoot his bolt at random, is unpardonable. ' If he, who 
professes at every turn a high esteem for polite writkig, 
should yet des{nse those who most excel in it ; <me would 
be tempted to suspect his taste. But if the very man, 
who of all men talks most about art, and taste, and cri- 
tical «kill, and would be thought fo have most considered 
those points, shbtild often deviate from his own ^ ndes, 
into the false subfime or the numvaise piaisanierie ; 
what reasonable man would follow the taste and juc^- 
inent of such a guide, or be seduced to climb the steep 
ascetit, or tread in the rugged paths of virtue on his re- 
commendation ? 

XXVl. jilci But to return; methinks Crito makes 
no coimpliment to' the genhls of )iis country, in su[^)Os- 
mg that EngKshmeni m^ht not have wrought out of 
themselves, all art and science and good taste, without 
being beholden to church or univer$ities, wandentian- 
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"gmiges. Cri. What might have been is only conjeo 
ture. What has been^ it i^ not difficult to know. Ixiat 
there is a v^in in Britain, of as rich an ore as ever was 
in any country, I will not deny ; but it lies deep, and 
will cost pains to come at : and extraordinary pains He- 
quire an extraordinary motive. As for what lies next 
tiie sur&ce, it seems but indiffi^rent, being neither so . 
good nor in such plenty as iii Bome other countries.' It 
was the comparison of an ingenious Florentine, that the 
cdebrated poems of Tasso and Ariosto are like two gar- 
dens^ the one of cucumbers, the other of mdons. In 
the one you shall find few bad, but the best are not a 
very good fruit ; in the other much the greats part are 
good for nc^hing, but those that are good are excellent* 
Perhaps the same comparison may hold, between the^ 
English and some of their ndghbours. jik. 'But sufx- 
pose we shotild grant that the Christian rdigion and its 
^seminaries might have beea of use, in preserving or re^ 
trieving polite arts and letters ;' what then ? Will you 
make this an argument of itstruth ? Cri. 1 will make 
itan ai^ument of prejudice and ingratitude in those 
minute philosophers, who olject darkness, ignorance, 
and rudeness, as an efiect of that very thing, whidi 
above all others hath enlightened and dvilizeid ^id em- 
bellished their country : which is as tnily^ indebted to it 
for arts and sciences (which nothang but rd^on was 
ever known to have jplatited in sudi a latitude) as^for 
that general sense of virtue and^ humanity, and the ben 
lief of a Providence and future states vvfaidi adl Hhe argu- 
mentation of minute philosophers i hath/not yet been 
able 'to abolish. 

XXVII. jilc. It is strai^ you sliould still persist 
to argue as if allithe'gentl^nen of our seot.were^ase^ 
mies to virtue^ and' downright athdsts : tiiough I have 
assured you of the.contrary,'and thatwe lu^ve among' us 
several, who profess themselves in the interests of virtue 
and natural religion^ and have also declared, i that I my- 
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s^donow.ai^ue upcmtha€<footv ' Ctf» How can you 
j^etend'tQ be in die hitecesIB of uatiiral rdi^n^ and 
^et be /{}rofe$86d ^n^seiiea df the Chnsttan^ the only ei^ 
ii^Ui^hed i)^giiNn which' i^ is excellent 

in tbe.i^^iiml^ Maodiwhldi h the only n^earis of making 
:lho^ pK^oc^^ dirtied and notkms^ so caUed^ become 
jreverenoed thrdu^oaC the world ? Wquld not he be 
(houghti weak or msincerei ^ho shoiild go about to per- 
•suade people, that? he was mudi in the into^ests of an 
fiarthly mokitoch ; that be lovedand admired his govem*- 
ment ;i when at the same time he ^hewed^ himself^ oa all 
OQGaisio»s> a most.bittelr enefny ofthosd very persons and 
me&odsy whk;h abiDve all others contributed most to 
his ai^rvice>'and to make his 4^ity known and reVered^ 
his laws observed^ or bis dominion extended ? And is 
not this whdt minute^ philosophers do>^^ white they set up 
for advocates of God and religion^ and yiet do all they 
4>an to <£scre(Ut Christians and their : worship ? It mu^ 
|)eowned^ indeed^ that you aijgUe against Christianity, 
a$ ' the cafuse of evil and ; widcedness in the world ; but 
with such.ai^iiaients^ and in sud^ a manner, as might 
equally fxrove die j^ame thing of t^vH government^ xjf 
meit a^dnnk, of evetyfacidty and prof^ of leam^ 

ongy 1^ dbquence, aild ev>en of hmrian treason itsd£ 
Afteifall^c^ven those of yonr sect who allow themselves 
to.be called Deists, xf their ^notions are thdroughly ex^ 
ainined^ wiHI fear be ;found to indude UtUe of religion ~ 
intthem. As foctdiei pirovidence of God watdiiiig over 
4J!ie conduct of human agents^ ffitiddispeimng blessings en: 
chastisemente,; die inmibrtaKty of tl^ soul, a final juc%- 
ment^ and future state of rewards and pijmlahments; 
Imw iew^ if anj afyour free^tnkers, have made it their 
endeavour jto possess maor'a nnnds with a serious sense 
^diesdgreafepoiiltfiiOfiiatural rdigion! How many, 
ion theioonttary^veiidea^rour to Mncter the! beli^of (kma 
doEubt&l;ori^ieuk)ds>! :%^.' Tds^ieak thetruth,Ifbr 
my pail i had oe^^f any Htin^ to rdigion of any kind. 
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^itji^tjev^ed qr uifre^ated: jind J dwefVrature tMvy 
|^,s«m^ for tbose g4at]ktow'0f .!^ aiaao- 

4«ai|k«d witbi^lwiyi^^^^^ of so 

m^9b> Q^tiness^ a^ i^€» toimffl^tidp ithe ii^me of G<kd 
^ith reverence, or. speak iwithth^ least ^^gaid of piety 
or any sort <rf worship. There miay pei^hapa be found 
one or/ two formal rpret^nders^ to; ei^thusufsm^ and ; devo- 
tion^ in the wfty of nataml reUgk)n,> iviho laSughed at 
Christians for publishing hynotm and meditations^, iiriiile 
they jdagued the wtwW with aibadt erf th6ir own :. but 
the spdghtly meaa make a jest of all this« .H seems to 
vis mere pefantry. Soinetiisii^ itodeed^.inigoodooinr 
pony^ o^e toay hear a wOvddr<^ped in. oontanendation 
of honour and goodnature 5 but the.fctoner of these^ 
by co7mmsmr$, i& alwayj^ understood to mean nothing 
bnt faahiouj as' the latteif is( nofhir^ but temper and 
constitution^; which guided amto' just ai.^]petite doth 
abrHite. 

. XXyill. And after all t^ese arg^m^nts, and notions^. 
; which b^et one another without end ; to take, the mat- 
ter short, pother I nor qiy. friends for oijr sovds, could 
ever comprehend, why man might not dp very VfeU, and 
govern himself without ai^y r^igion at allj^ as well as a 
brute, which is thought the sillier creature of the two. 
Have brutes instiq^Qts, senses, ^ppeti^ .an4.pas^ons, to 
; steer and conduct them ? So bjaye m^iiapd reason over 
and abpv^ to consult upon opqa^ion* From ,these pne- 
nxises we condud^^tbiC proad of human life i^si;i^ciently 
%hted\Yithaut; re^ip^n^^ Cri. J^ifutesh^yiing bpt small 
powpiji limited ^.Jl^gf pr?s©i>); <^ .particular, a^e suffi- 
ciei^tly opposed *nd kept mr ofder,.by the fp^ce or facul- 
. ti^, of oti>er :aAimals an4,t^e;^iU of iman^ without con- 
science or religion : b^jl^ppj^ignce is anece^s^iry Ijalanoe 
to l^funapi, v^aspn^ ^faictj^y .of sufich mi^ty extent, ^nd 
^power, especially towards mischief^ Besides^ other ani^ 
Imals a)*f;y by the law; of their natiu'e,determined to one cer- 
t/am end or kmd of h^ngi, without inclination or m»ns 
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dther todeviate or go beyond it. But man hath in him 
a will and higher principle ; by virtue whereof he may 
pursue difierent or even contrary ends, and either fall 
shcMTt of or exceed the perfection natural to his spedes in 
this world, as he is capable either, by giving up the reins 
to his sensual appetites, of degrading himself into the 
ccmdition of brutes, or else, by well ordering and im- 
proving his mind, of being transformed into the simili- 
tude of angels. Man alone of all animals hath mider- 
standing to know his God. What availeth this know- 
ledge unless it be to ennoble man, and raise him to an 
imitation and participaticm of the Divinity ? Or what 
could sudi ennoblanent avail if to end with this life ? 
Or how can these things take effect without religion ? 
But the points of vice and virtue, man and beast, sense 
and intellect, have been already at large canvassed. 
What ! Lysides, would you have us go back where we 
were three or four days ago ? I/ys. By no means : I had 
much rather go forward, and make an end as soon as 
possible. But to save trouble, give me leave to tell 
you once for all, that, say what you can, you shall 
never persuade me so many ingenious agreeable men 
are in the wrong, and a pack of snarling sour bigots 
in the right. 

XXIX. Cn. O Lysicles ! I neither look for religion 
among bigots, nor reason among libertines ; each kind 
disgrace their several pretensions ; the one owning no 
regard even to the plainest and most important truths, 
while the others exert an angry zeal for points of least 
concern. And stirdy whatever there is of silly, narrow, 
and uncharitable, in die bigot, the same is in great mea^ 
sure to be imputed to the conceited ignorance and pe- 
tulant profeneness of the libertine. And it is not at all 
unlikely, that as libertines make bigots, so Ingots should 
make libertines, the extreme of one party being ever 
observed to produce a contrary extreme of another. And 
although; while these adversaries draw the rope ofcon- 
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teiyaon^MasEkmarid Mil^kn often < called upon^ yet 
are they perhaps very little oonsidered or cdnc^ned ia 
the contest. Lysbles, instead of answering Crito, turned 
short upon Alciphron. It was always my opinion, said 
he, that nothing could be sillier tlu^ to .'think lof de* 
stroying Christianilyy by crying up natural religion. 
Whoever thinks highly of the one can never, widi a 
consistency, think meanly of the other ; it bang very^ 
evident, thatna;tural reHgion, without revealed, never 
was and never can be established or received any where^ 
but in the brains of a few idle speculative men. I was 
aware what your concessions would come to. Tlie be-' 
lief of a God, virtue, a future state^ and sudi fine ik>- 
tions are> as. every one may see with half an ^e, the 
very basis and corner-stone of the Christian religion. ^ 
Lay but this foundaticm for them to build on, and you 
shall soon see what superstructures our men of divinity 
will raise from it. : The truth and imp(M*tance of those 
points once admitted, a man ne^ be no conjurer to 
prove, upon that jprinci|de, the excellency and useful- 
ness of the Christian religion : and then > to be sure^ 
there must be priests to teach anfd pr(^)agate tihis useful 
rdi^on. And if priests, a regular subordination witli- 
out doubt in this worthy society, and a p-ovision £oc 
thcar mmntei^noe,'such as may^mHtie thein to perform 
all their rites and ceremonies : with dec^icy, and keep 
their saciied character above contempt. And:: the. plain 
consequence of all this is, a confederacy/ between tlk^ 
prince and the {priesthood to subdue the pec^le: so.wie 
havie letin atoiiK^ upon us^a long train of eockki^ 
astical evila^ prie^tdriaft^ hierarchy, ihquisitkm. Wehave 
lost i our liberty and property, and put the nation to 
vast'fexpehse,>pidy to pur^diase; bridles an4 saddles Jfar , 
thetrr:owii backsujr : ..)' - . ' I ■ ^ ■ ^^ ^ . 
e'torlKXX.v'prhfiibeiing spoke withiSome shfflpn^^^^ 
andian uptiraidtngJ<air,7tou(diedrAldphnxi to the quick^ 
li^b rfifdlBdinodiang, but shewed confusion in his;look& 
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CnboMuXittg'lookedMt Eiiphnaiipk-arfdiine^iAeii^ oasting 
an eye on idie twb phllesqpluird^ispcdce as ibHq\PS>: If I 
ttif^ be adhikleiix) intevpb8e^pck)d^^^ fte^^seventw 
ii^B.rupttire betwieenoldfiidlndsiandvbii^thien^n^^ 
nion^ I m«ld observe^ tibatin this 'ol:^g6:of Lyadei 
there 18: sotnething^ right iand somethilig '\^oi[ig; "It 
seeins right to assertas he dbth^ that theieal beHef o£ nc^ 
toral reli^bn'wili 1^ a mail' tbaj^iov^ of revealed : bat 
it is as im^ong to assert^ tbat inqui^itiohs^ iijmtiAyy and 
niin^ must follow fbonrtheiiceVYoiurfree^thi with* 

out ofFenee be it sdd^ seem to mistake their talent. 
They imaging strcmgly^ but.reasoa weaidy ; mighty at 
^oaggeradon, and |cjune.in aitgument ! Can no mediod 
be founds to rdieve them fi^om tine terror of dial fiaroe 
and bloody ahimai ^n £n^ii^ parson ? WiU it not su01ce 
to pare his talons without choking off* his fingers ? Hien 
they are ^udt wonderful patri6ts for liberty and {property I 
When Iheard^setwo-wcnrdsin the mouth of a minute 
philosopher, I am put in mind of the Teste di Ferra st 
Rome. His holinetey it seeibs, not having ]fk>weir to assign 
pensions on Spanish benefices toany but riativeiof SpsAn; 
always Ige^ at Rome two Spaniards,, failed Teste di 
Ftrro, who have the nkme of all such ^ebsibns. but not 
tbe profit^ wbiohgoesf toltdian^ Aa«^ may&^seeev^ 
day^ both things and.notions placed ^to the ladoountbf 
^berty and property,! which in nality neither i have nbr 
arefmefOit to have ^tny share in them* ;What 4 ia» it im* 
p6ssil^£)r iamanito be'a:ChrisiiiQai> but he must l)e a 
slave ; or aclei^yiKeri, tfanthe must have the Tprincqdef 
of ab inquisitor? laih ^r^'om screening «and justifying 
appetite, of; de^inatiou :0r1yiabnicaii power in^ 'tc^en 
fiiastids;, . . Some^ who have i(eeq ^uiky in liHat respbeli 
lubre ^QOf^ipaid ibr il^ ai^ H wto be hcped^hey^di^ays 
will. But having laid the fury and foliy jo£ tlMr^ainlii^ 
iMospreiat^ isit nottimeltq lobfcafaonfc&ad i^y>firU^&er, 
oh thetifherhand; potateJefAjoutynot;^^ 
^ sialici £om: tlieovirfkmfolf.^^itftevii^^ 
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XXXL.i^^. Idon'tkoow^ lyisimyiisaliarsb^ord^ - 
Bud sometifntt misspplied* Wbeni spirifaedf men i of ^ 
(fependentixiaxiim create a iermen^ make a clitnge in 
the stata : h^ that loseth is apt . to oqniider things ih one 
h^, and he that wins in another* ifoitiie mean tttbe 
this iS;C^rtainly good polif^^^fliat vm ishoiildi be frugal tif 
our money> and resenre it for better itses, than tdesqpend 
on the church and rdig^i ; £Hi tSurdyithe oIii:apol 
logue oCthe.belfy and members need^not? be repeated td 
such knowing men*. It should seenl as ncecBess td bb^ 
serve, that all other states, which arer made any %um 
iathe wbrld £br sVisc^m and pditeness^ have 'thought 
learning deserved jenboui^agement at well as the^wotvl' ; 
that^rants fense^igkHis^^usesw^as fitting as for kbights' 
service ; and, foundations finr jpropagMing piety, as he^ 
cessary ta the public w^l&re andidefenoe^ as either dv^ 
or miUtary establishmenUL But I askvdio are at this 
expense, and what is this expense so mudi comphdnbd 
of? Lys^ As if youJriad never heard of vcburchUands and 
tithes.. Cru But I* would fain know, how thefioah be 
charged ias an upense^fiitber Mpctti Aenationior private 
inen* Whereiaothingis eipo^tfsdithenatKmilo^^ 
dciing': and it is all one tio the. public^' whethef money 
eirculate&at hoihe thiK>u^tbevfaandsiof ai vickr or a 
sqiure. Then . as for private jneny wfao^ for ^viKant of 
tiiought, are full of com^iaint^aboiit the paj^ment'of 
tithes/; can any mem jiistly :i;pnQplaiaiof:^a8 Itdx, tiurt 
he p^yswhatmeverb^bnged toihiili ?uThe tenant rents 
his £tt*m with Ihisqcnditiopy^andipays^his) landlord pro^ 
portionablyless,.than.if his finrmihad be^n exismpt from 
ititjso he>fose^nothing4 it being all oqe tohin^ whe^ 
tlier he pays Ins pasioit or h^ landlord^' fjHie laacHord 
eaiinot eomjphnnc that hbhte^^ not what heihatbno ri^t 
to, ^itheviby: grant> purchase^ or inheritaflm. < 'Xliia is the 
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case of ftHhes ; ;aiid as £ae . &e ^ chimih-Iai^s^ Ihe surely 
can be no ^'eerthinker^ n<»-.any tbinker.at all9.wbo.doth 
not see that no.ixian^iwfaethar^oUe^Mgentle, or p^eheian^ 
hakth imy: sort of ri^ or daim to them^ which he may 
not with equal justice pretend toallMhe lands in the 
kiiigd<»n. I^s. At present indeed we i have no rights 
and that is our ocnnplaint. Cn. You would haVe then 
what you have no right to ? Zj/s. Not so neither : what 
we would have is first a right convejred by law, and in 
thenext place; thelands by virtue of such right. CrL 
In oniier to this, it might be expedient in the first place, 
to get an.act passed for excommunicating from all civil 
rights every man, that is a Christian, a sdiolar, and wears 
ft black coat, as guilty of three capital of&nces against 
the public weal of this realm.. iLi^s. To deal fi^nkly, I 
think.it would be an excellait good act. . It would pro- 
vi^ at once for several desaring mien, rare artifices in 
wit and argument.aqd.i^dicule, who have, too many of 
th^m, but small fortune with a great arrear of merit to^ 
wards their cauntry^ which they;have.s6 long enlighten- 
ed and adomed^ra^tf • Ewph. Pray tell me, Lysicles, 
are not the clergy legally possessed of their lands and 
emdiuments? i^^. Nobody deniesit. Ewph. Have they 
not been possisssed of them fix>m time immemorial ? lys. 
This . too : I grant. \ \ Euph. They claim liien by law and 
andei^ prescription ? Ijgs. .They do. Euph.: I^ve the 
oldestiamilies.^the nobility a b^er title? Zy^. I bdieve 
noL It grieves me to see so many overgrown estates in 
the .hands of ancient families, on account of; no other 
merit, but what they broi^ht^with them into theworid; 
Euph: May you hot thenas well take their lands too, and 
be^w them: on the. minute: phibaophers^ asipersons of 
more merit 2> Lys. Soimudl the .better., Thiis enlarges 
(HUT view^ and opeti^ a new soci^e,: itisvery delightfiil,:iii 
theeontemplatiQn of troth, to behold \kiw. oneithec^ 
gmwsottt of another., ^/c. QldPaetus.ix86dftosay,;that 
if the clergy, wemdeiiriyed pf tiieir hire,;we^hoidd lose 
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the most popular argument against them. ly$. But so 
long as men live by religion, .there will never be want- 
ing teachers and writers in defence of it. Cri. And how 
can you be sure they would be wanting though they did 
not live by it ; since it is well known Christianity had its 
defenders even when men died by it ? Lys. One thing 
I know, there is a rare nursery of young plants growing 
up, who have been carefully guarded against every air 
of prejudice, and sprinkled with the dew of our choicest 
principles ; mean while, wishes are wearisome, and to 
our infinite regret nothing can be done, so long as there 
remains any prejudice in favour of old customs and laws 
and national constitutions, which, at bottom, we very 
well know and can demonstrate to be only words and 
notions. 

XXXII. But I can never hope, Crito, to make you 
think my schemes reasonable. We reason each right 
upon his own principles, and shall never agree till we 
quit our principles, which cannot be done by reasoning. 
We all talk of just, and right and wrong, and public good, 
and all those things. The names may be the same, but the 
notions and conclusions very different, perhaps diametri- 
cally opposite ; and yet each may admit of clear proofs, 
and be inferred by the same way of reasoning. For in- 
stance, the gentlemen of the club which I frequent, de- 
fine man to be a sociable animal : consequently, we ex- 
clude from this definition all those human creatures of 
whom it maybe said, we had rather have their room than 
their company. And such, though wearing the shape of 
man, are to be esteemed in all account of reason, not as 
men, but only as hunian creatures' Hence it plainly fol- 
lows, that men of pleasure, men of humour, and men of 
wit, are alone properly and truly to be considered as men. 
Whatever therefore conduceth to the emolument of 
such, is for the good of mankind, and consequently very 
just and lawful, although seeming to be attended with 
loss or damage to other creatures •. inasmuch as no real 
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injury can be donein^life or prc^ei^ to.thope ynho kntrk 
not how to enjoy them. This we hold fcwr clear, and 
well-connected reasoning. But others may view things 
m another %ht, assign different definitions^ draw other 
inferences^ and perhaps jconsider^what.we^ suppose the 
very top and flower of the creation^ only as a wart or cgp- 
crescence of human nature. Eront all whsdi thei« must 
ensue a very different system of morals^ politics^ righjts, 
and notions. Cru If you have a mind to argue, we will 
argue ; if you have more mind to jest, we. will laugh 
withyou. Lffs. • 

tlidentem dicere Terum 

aoidvetat? 

This partition of our kind into men and human crea- 
tures, puts me in mind of another notion, bfoached 
by one of our club, whom we used to call the Pythaf- 
gorean. . ^ 

XXXIII. He made a threefold partition of the hu- 
man species, into birds, beasts^ and fishes, being of opi- 
nion that the road of life lies i^pwards, , in a perpetual 
ascent through the Scale o^ being : in such sort, tha^ 
the souls of insects after death ipake their ^econd apr 
pearance, in the shape of perfect animals, birds, beasts^ 
or fishes; which upon their death are preferred into 
human bodies, and in the next stage into beings of a 
higher and more perfect kind. This man we considered 
at first as a sort of heretic, because his scheme seemed 
not to consist with our fundamental tenet, the mortality 
of the soul: but he justified the notion to be jnnocen^ 
inasmuch as it included nothing of reward or punish^ 
ment, and was not proved by any argument, which sup- 
posed or implied eitber incorporeal spirit or Providence, 
being only inferred, by way of analogy, from Avhat. he 
had observed in human affairs, the court, the church, 
and the anAy ; wherein the tendency is always upwards 
from lower posts to higher. According to this systemi 
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the fisbesare ifhoee inm vAia swim in pldasur^> tadi ai 
petitsnmUr^s^.bom.viikmsy and honest feHowdi The 
feasts are Ay, dtudgirig, cdVet^ rapadojis fbUi and 
all tho^addrciiM^tb rare and busiridss Hke oxen, arid 
other diy-lahdanunab; whkh spend their lives in labour 
^nd fatigne^i The birds ?are aiify notional men^ enthu- 
siasts^ projectors, pllilosopliers^ ^bid such-like : In each 
specie^^every individual retainirig a tincture of his fonkier 
state, which ^nstit^ites what is called genius. If you 
ask md wbich spede^ bf human creatures 1 like best, I 
answer^ the flyifig fish; ^thatis, a faian ofanitnal enjoy- 
ment ^th a mixture of #him. Thu» yori sec we have 
our creeds atKl oilu: systems^ as well as!'g>aver folks ; 
with this diffeVence, tiiat they are nc(t stirait-laced but 
sit easy^ to be slipped off or on, ais huniour or 6ccadioh 
served.' Aiid tiowIcan> witJi the greater equanimity 
imaginable^ hear my opinions argued against^ or con^ 
futed. .' ^ ■''•: ^' ■•: • ; - ' ''■•.' 

XXXIV. :-ii!fe* Itwiaiertabewlshied^ all men wo-e 
of that mind/ But you di^U find a ^H6f men, whom 
1 need not name, that caimot bear with the least tetoiper 
t6 have. thdr^nions' examined'^or Iheir faults cen^ 
sured. They are against reasc^^ because- reason is 
against them; For /our^patts we are ail for liberiy of 
cbnscience. If our tenets are abstird, we allow them to 
be freely ^rgiked and inspected ; and by parity of reason 
we might hoJ)e to-be allowed the samef privil^e, witTi 
respect to the opinions of other men; CrL O Alciphron, 
wares tb^t will not bear the %ht ar^ justly to be sus- 
pected. Whatever therefore moves^you to make Ihis 
complaint^ take my* word I neter will : but acs hitherto 
I havealk>wed yo<r teasgin its f full 'scope, so for thje 
future 1 ^Iw^y s shall/ And though I cannot approve of 
railing (^ declaiming, not even in myself,! whenever you 
have ish^wejd me the way to it : yetthis I will'answer 
for, that you shall ever be allowed to reason as closely 
and as strenudusly asybucari. But for the love of truth, 
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be candid^ and do not spend your strength and our time, 
in points of no significancy, or foreign to the purpose, 
or agreed between us. We allow that tyranny and 
slavery are bad things : but why should we apprehend 
them from the clergy at this time ? Rites and cere- 
monies we own are not points of chief moment in reli- 
gion : bat why should we ridicule things in their own 
nature, at least innocent, and which bear the stamp of 
supreme authority ? That men in divinity, as well as 
other subjects, are perplexed with useless ^spjates, and 
are likely to be so as long as the world lasts I freely ac- 
knowledge : but why must all the human weakness and 
mistakes of clergymen be. imputed- to wicked designs? 
Why indiscrimmately abuse their character and tenets? 
Is this like candour, love of truth, and free-thinking ? 
It is granted there may be found, now and then,. spleen 
and ill-breeding in the clergy : but are not. the same 
faults incident to English laymen, of a retired education 
and country life ? I grant there is infinite iutility in the 
schoolmen ; but I deny that a volume of that doth so 
much mischief, as a page of minute philosophy. That 
weak or wicked men should, by favour of the worlds 
creep into power and high stations in the church, is 
nothing wonderful: and that, in such stations they 
should behave like themselves, is natural to suppose. 
But all the while it is evident, that not the gospel but 
the world, not the spirit but the flesh, not God but the 
devil, puts them upon their unworthy achievements. 
We make no difficulty to grant, that nothing is more 
infemous than vice and ignorance in a clergyman ; no- 
thing more base than a hypocrite, more frivolous than a 
pedant, more cruet than an inquisitor. But it must be 
also granted by you, gentlemen, that nothing is more 
ridiculous and absurd, than for pedantic, ignorant, and 
corrupt'rnen, to cast the first stone, at every shadow of 
their own defects and vices in other, men. . 

XXXV. Ale. When I consider the detestable state 
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of slaveiy and supetstitioii^ I feel my heart dilate and 
€^[pand itsdf to grasp that mestimableblessing of liberty^ 
Absolute liberty in its utmost unlimited extent. Thii 
is the sacred and high prerogative^ the very life ami 
healthy of our English constitution. You must not 
therefore thinb it strange^ if with a vigilant and curious 
eye^ we guard it against the minutest appearance of evil.: 
You must even suffer us to cut round about^ and very 
deep^ and make uie of the magnifying glass, the betttt 
to view and extirpate every the least speck, which shall 
discover itself in what we are careful and jealous to pre- 
serve, as the ap^e of our eye. CrL As for unbounded 
l^rty I leave it to savages, among whom alone Ibelieve 
k is to be fouind t but, for the reasonable legal liberty of 
our constitution, I most heartily and sincerely wish it. 
may for ever subsist and flourkh among us. You and 
^1 other En^ishmen. cannot be too vigilant, or too 
earnest, to preserve this goodly frame, or to curb and 
disappoint the wicked ambition of whoewr,. layman or. 
ecclesiai^c, shaU attempt to change our free and gentle, 
government into a lavish c^ sewre one. But what pi«- 
text can this aflford for your attempts against religion, 
or indeed how can it hp consistent with them ? Is not 
the protestant religion a. main part of our legal consti-* 
tution ? I remember to have heard a fQffeigner remark, 
that we of this island were very good protestants, but no 
Christians. But whatever minute philosophers may 
wish, or foreigners say, it is certain our laws speak a dif- 
fident language, ^/c. This puts. me in mind of the 
wise reasoning of a certain sage, magistrate, who, being 
pressed by the raillery and arguments of an ingenious 
man, hadjiothing >to say for his re%ion but that, ten 
millions of people inhabiting the same island might, 
whether right or wrong, if they thought good, establish 
laws for the worshipping of God in. their temples, and 
appealing to him in their: courts of justice. And that 
incase ten thousand ingenious men diould publicly de- 
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Hde and trmifibvQSt ^bUsi Jb^ft^^it iiQ%M:bejastand 
lau^ttl for ^e said Jm. wStmnB^itOf psjp^ llberiMid.tm 
tfidiisand ingentou^xxii^x oiibo£ thw: smdiriaicul; E^jplu 
ibid pray^ wh^ift^war woi^ ycm iiiafcei^td.lins^T 
llf'the sage m^stmtei? ^ia;The an^eir;a plaHt* By 
tbe law of natimB> whicfaiis hxigi&pm t^^ 
stitutions^ wtt ap4> knowledge have a jight toa^maiand 
fdly and ignorance. I say, ingenkras men have bynar 
toral HgHt ^ dominioh over fools.: Eufiu - .What dpmi- 
nioh over the laws dndpebple of> Gisait Bntidn, nmiute 
philpso{dier8 may be entitled- to* by iiaturcf, I isfatttnot 
dispute, but leave to be consideMd by ^ pubtici uilc. 
This doctrine, it mi^t be owned, iir£» never, thoroughly 
und^^ood before our own tirnqs.: fat the last ^e 
Hobbes aiid his followers, thcmgh otherwise very great 
men, declared for the reBgioh of the BW^strate^ pro- 
bably because they were afraid < of the iinagistrate; but 
times are changed, and the magistrates may now be 
afraid ^u«. Cri. I allow the magistrate may weU be* 
draid of you in one sense, I ide^i, afr£u4 to trust you. 
Hiis brings t6 my thoughts a passage on the triad of 
Xieander for a capital offence: that gaiHeman having 
picked out .and excluded from his jury, by pei3em|)tory 
exceptiod^all but some men of fa^pn and pletaiiire, 
l^tim^ly moived^ whevi Dorcon was going to kbs the 
bo4f|(, that he .might ]be requited :to dedare upon 
honour, whedier he believed either God or gospel. 
Di6ixx)n, rather than hazard his, reputation as a • man 
of honour. imd free-4hink©', openly avowe^j that he 
beUevfed in n^th^. Upcm which the court declared 
him unfit to serve on ^ jury. . By the same treason, 
so liutny were set i^ide as made it necessary to put 
cff the trid. W41 are very easy, replied AJciphron, 
aboii£ bein^ trusted to aej^ve on juries, if we can be ad- 
mitted tp serve in lucrative employments. 6hV But 
whalt if the govertHnent should ^aijoin, thdt ^ery onp, 
before he w^s'iwom Into office, ^iild make th& same 
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dedarati6n whiDh DorocHi waes required to make? Ak. 
God forbid ! I liope th6te is no such design on foot. 
Qi. Whatever desigtis may be 6n foot| thus much is 
certain: the Christian reformed religk>n is a principal 
p^ and ccM^n^^stdne of our free constitution; and t 
yerily think> the only thing that^makes us deserving 
cf fifecdotn, or capable of enjoying it. Freedom is either 
a Uess&^ dr a ciirse as men use it. And to me it seems^ 
that if our reli^n were once destroyed from among us, 
and those notions, ydiidi pass for pr^udices of a Christ- 
ian education, erased from the minds of Britons, ^e 
best thing that could befal us wouki be the loss of ottr 
fimlom. Surely a people wherein there is such restless 
amUtion, such high spirits, such animosity of faction, 
so gi^t interests in contest, such unbounded licence olF 
speech and press, amidst so much wealth and luxury^ 
DC^ing but ihose veieres auice, which ydu pretend to 
extirpate, could have hitherto kept from nun. 
' v3qc&VI. Undeir the Christian religion this nation 
hath been greatly improved. From a sort of savages, 
we have grown civil, polite, and learned : we have made 
a decietit and noUe figure both at home and abroad* 
And> as.our Tel^on decreaseth, I am afraid we shall be 
fouiM to have' declined. Why then should we perrist 
in the dangerous experiment ? jilc. One would think, 
Ccito, you had forgot the many calamities occasioned l^ ^ 
churdimeti and religion. Cri. And one would think, 
yod had forgot what was answered this very day to tha£ 
ol^ectidn* But, not to repeat eternally the same thmgs, 
i;8lbH?obbervelnthel first places that if we reflect on 
iBusptiSt estate of Christendcnn, and of our couhtry in par- 
ii^iBdar, with '6ur ^feud^ and factions subsisting while we 
were all of the sahie rdigion, for instance, that of the 
white and red fdses, so violent and bhkxly and of such* 
long cbntinuani^ ; We can have no assurance that these 
illiiunioors, which have since shewn themselves under 
the mask of rdigion, woiild not have broke out with 
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some other pretext, if this had been wanting. I observe 
in the second place, that it will not follow from any ob- 
servations you can make on our history, that the evils^ 
accidentally occasioned by religion, bear any proportion 
either to the good effects it hath really produced, or the 
evils it hath prevented. Lastly, I observe, that the best 
things may by accident be the occasion of evil ; which 
accidental effect is not, to speak properly and truly, pro- 
duced by the good thing itself, but by some evil thing, 
which, being neither part, property, nor effect of it, 
happens to be joined with it. But I should be ashamed 
to insist and enlarge on so plain a point ; and shall only 
add that, whatever evils this nation might have formerly 
sustained from superstition, no man of common sense 
will say, the evils felt or apprehended at present are from 
that quarter. Priestcraft is not the reigning distemper 
at this day. And surely it will be owned, that a wise 
man, who takes upon him to be vigilant for the public 
weal, should touch proper things at proper times, and 
not piescribe for a surfeit when the distemper is a con^ 
sumption, jilc. I think we have sufficiently discussed 
the subject of this day's conference. And now, let Lysi-. 
des take it as he will, I must in regard to my own cha- 
racter, as a fair impartid adversary, acknowledge there 
is something in what Crito hath said upon the useful- 
ness of the Christian religion. ' I will even own to you 
that some of our sect are for allowing it a toleration.' 
I remember, at a meeting of several ingenious men, afler 
much debate we came Successively to divers resolutions. 
The first was, that no religion ought to be tolerated in 
the state : but this on more mature thought was judged 
impracticable. The second was, that all religions shoukl 
be tolerated, but none countenanced except atheistti : 
but it was apprehended, that this might breed conten- 
tions among tlie lower sort of people. We came there- 
fore to conclude, in the third place, that some religion 
or other should be established for the use of the vulgar. 
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And after a long dispute what this religion should be^ 
Lysis^ a brisk young maii^ perceiving nd signs of agree- 
ment^ proposed that the present religion might be tole- 
rated, till a better was found. But albwing it to be ex- 
pedient^ I can never think it true^ so long as there lie 
unanswerable objections against it, which, if you please, 
I shall take the liberty to propose at our next meeting. 
To which we all agreed. 
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THfi SIXTH DtALOGtJfe. 

h Pdriits agteed. II. iSufedry prcfeenfced tofev^iid^m. ' tilj l^n'eer- 
tainfybf tradition, IV. Object and ground rfftiA." Y. S6me 
books disputed, otiiers evidently spurious. Vh Style «nd com-' 
position of Holy Scripture. VII. Difficulties pcCtUrripg t)ierein» 
Vni. Obscurity not always a defect. IX. Inspiration, neither 
impossible nor absurd. X. ' Objections from tne form and matter 
of Divine revelation considered. XI. Infidelity an eflFect of nar- 
rowness and prejudice. XII. Articles of Christian faith not un- 
reasonable. XIII. Guilt the natural parent of fear. XIV. Things 
unknown reduced to the standard of what men know. XV. Pre- 
judices against the incarnation of the Son of God. XVL Igno- 
rance of the Divine economy a source of difficulties. XVII. 
Wisdom of God, foolishness to man. XVIII. Reason, no blind 
guide. XIX. Usefulness of Divine revelation. XX. Prophecies, 
whence obscure. XXI. Eastern accounts of time older than the 
Mosaic. XXII. The humour of Egjrptians, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, and other nations, extending their antiquity beyond truth, 
accounted for. XXIII. Reasons confirming the Mosaic account. 
XXIV. Profane historians inconsistent. XXV. Celsus, Porphyry, 
and Julian. XXVI. The testimony of Josephus considered. 
XXVIL Attestation of Jews and Gentiles to Christianity. 
XXVIII. Forgeries and heresies. XXIX. Judgment and atten- 
tioh of minute philosophers. XXX. Faith and miracles. XXXI. 
Probable arguments, a sufficient ground of faith. XXXII. The 
Christian religion able to stand the test of ratioBol inquiry. 

I. The following day being Sunday, our philosophers 
lay long in' bed, Avhiie the rest of us went to church in 
the neighbouring town, where we dined at Euphranor's, 
and after etening service returned to the two philoso- 
phers, whom we found in the library. They told us, 
that, if there was a God, he was present every where, 
as well as at church ; and that if we had been serving 
him one way, they did not neglect to do as much an- 
other ; inasmuch as a free exercise of reason must be 
allowed the most acceptable service and worship, that a 
rational creature can offer to iti Creator. However, said 
Alciphron, if. you, ^qjtlemen, can but solve the diffi- 
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eultfes which I isball propose, tOHmoiTbWitB(Mfn}|iig$tlfiro«t 
lAisetogo to cbErc^hext Sunday; % After aonp^gBoeral 
oonversatioii o£ ,^as kind^ we^sat down to a li^t^up 
per^ and the i^t morning assembled at the sam^iplnoe 
as the day before, wh^e. bqing all^seated, I dbsenied^ 
that the foregoing week our conferences had b«en car* 
Fied on for. a lohg^ lime, and widi i&SB interruption^ &an . 
lihad ;ever );:nown, or well obuld be, in to^o^ wher& 
meh^s hours are so brokmi by visits, business, and dmuse^ 
ments, that whoever is contentto form hi8QO^K>ns,from 
conversation cdily, must needs havetb^n vety shattered 
and ii|ciperfect. And what have we got, replied AIci- 
phrbii, by all thes^ continued ccmfereno^? For«iy 
part, r.think niyself just where I was^ with respect to the 
n^in poijit that divide us^ the truth of the Christian 
religion. I answered, Ttot so ma^y points had been 
examined, discussed, and agreed, between him afid bis 
^versdries, that I hoped to see them come to $n entire 
agreement in^ the end. For in the first place, ^id I, 
the principles and opinions of thos^ who are called free-. 
thinkers,or minute philosophers, have been pretty clearly 
exj^ained; It tiath been also agreed^ that vice is not of 
that benefit to the nation whiQb some men im^ine: 
thdt virtue is highly useful to i{)ankind: but th^ the 
beauty qf Virtue is not alpne sufficient to epgage them 
in the practice cif it: that therefore the belief of a God 
aitd providence ought to be encouraged in the ^tate, i^d. 
tolerated in good comp^nyj^as a usefiil notion^ Further, 
it hath beai proved thst there; is a <3qd : that it is rea- 
sonable to worship him: and that the wpr^bipi fatb,. 
ahd principles, pre$cribed by thwe Christian religion, have 
a useful' tendendy. Admit, repli^ Alciphron, addressing 
himself to Crito, all that Dion saith to be true: yet 
this doth not hinder my being just where I was, with 
respect to the main point. Since there is nothing in 
all thi$<Jiat proved the truth of the Christiajii pdigkm : 
thou^'eada of those particubrs enumer^ed may, per- 
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haps, prejudice in its favour. I am therefore to suspect 
myself at present for a prgudiced person; prejudicedy' 
I say, in favour of Christianity. This, as I am a lover 
of truth, puts me upon my guard against deception. 
I must therefore look sharp, and -well consider every 
step I take. * 

11. Cri. You may remember, Alciphron, you pro- 
posed for the subject of our present conference, the con-' 
sidefation of certain difficulties and objections, which 
you had to offer against the Christian religion. We are 
now ready to hear and consider whatever you shall think 
fit to produce of that kind. Atheism, and a wrong no- 
tion of Christianity, as of something hurtful to mankind, 
are great prejudices ; the removal of which ihay dispose 
a man to argue with candour, and submit to reasonable 
proof: but the removing prejudices against an opinion, 
is not to be reckoned prejudicing in its favour. It may 
be hoped therefore, that you will be able to do justice 
to your cause, without being fond of it. Ale. O Crito ! 
that man may thank his stars to whom nature hath given 
a sublime soul, who can raise himself above popular opi- 
nions, and, looking down on the hierd of mankind, be- 
hold them scattered over the surface of the whole earth, 
divided and subdivided into numberless nations aiid 
tribes, differing in notions and tenets, as in language, 
manners, and dress. The man who takes a general view 
of the world and its inhabitants, from this lofty stand, 
above the reach of prejudice, seems to breathe a purer 
air, and to see by a clearer light : but how to impart this 
clear and extensive view to those who are wandering be- 
neath in the narrow dark paths of error ! This indeed 
is a hard task ; but hard as it is, I shall try if by any 
means, 

Clara tuee possim preepandere lumlna menti. — ^Lucret. 

Know then, that all the various casts or sects of the sons 
of men have each their faith, and their religious system. 
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germiiiating and sprouting forth from that common 
grain of enthusiasm, which is an original ingredient in 
the composition of human nature ; they shall each tell 
of intercourse with the mTisible world, revelations from 
heaven, divine oracles, and the like. All which pre- 
tensions, when I regard with an impartial eye, it is im- 
possibly I should assent to ; and I find within myself 
something that withholds me from assenting to any of 
them. For although I may be willing to follow, so fet 
as common sense and the light of nature lead ; yet the 
same reason that bids me yield to sational proof, forbids 
me to admit opinions without proof. This holds in ge- 
neral against all revelations whatsoever. And be this 
my first objection against the Christian in particular. 
Of. As this objection supposes there is no proof or rea* 
son for believing the Christian, if good reason can be 
assigned for such belief, it comes to nothing. Now I 
pr^ume you will grant, the authority of the reporter is 
a true and proper reason for believing reports: and the 
better this authority, the juster daim it hath to our as- 
sent : but the authority of God is on all accounts the 
best : whatever therefore comes from God, it is most 
reasonable to believe". 

III. Ak. This I grant ; but then it must be proved 
to come from God. Crt And yet are not miracles, and 
the accomplishments of prophecies, joined with the ex- 
cellency of its doctrine, a sufficient proof that the Christ- 
ian religion came from God ? j4le. Miracles, indeed, 
would prove somethihg : but what proof have we of 
these miracles ? Cri. Proof of the same kind that we 
have or can have of any facts done a great way off, and 
^ long time ago. We have authentic accounts trans- 
mitted down to us frdm eye-witnesses, whom we cannot 
conceive tempted to impose upon us by any human mo- 
tive whatsoever ; inasmuch as they acted therein con- 
trary to their interests, their prejudices, and the, very 
principles in which they had been nursed and educated. 
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These acow*it5rWe*e doafirmed by the unparalleled sub- 
version of the city of J^nari^v ^tnd the dispersion- of 
the J^wiish ^atioti^ vAmh is a< standing testnnony to the 
.truth of thfe gospirf^^ particlilarly of th6 predictions df our 
blessed Saviour. Th^serfcedunta, within less than a cen- 
tury, were spread thndughdiit the wprld, and believed by 
greatiuumbers 'of pedplc. These saihe acicotint^ were 
committed to writings translated ihto sevei^l languages, 
and handed down wJth thfe same' respect and consent bf 
Christian in the mbst distant churches. Do you npt 
fee, said Alciphronff staritig full kt Grito^ that all this 
haiigs by tradition I And tradition, take my w6rd for it, 
gives but a waak hold : it is a chain, ivhelreof th^ first 
links may be stronger than steel, and yet the list weak 
as wax, and as brittle as glass. Imagine a jiictiire c6- 
piedsuocessirdyby a hiindr^ paitlters, ode from an- 
other ; how like must the last copy be to the original ! 
How livdy and distinct will an image be, after a hundre4 
rieflections between two pirallel mirrors ! Thiis like atid 
thus lively do I think a> feint Vanishing tr&ditioh, at thfe 
^nd<)f*sixteen or seVenfeen hundried years. Some men 
have a felse heart, odiers a wrong head ; aiid where 
both are trde, the memory may be treacherous.' ' Hence 
there is still somethiiig added, something oii^itted^ and 
something varied fix)m the truth ; and the surii of many 
^uch additions, deductions, and alterations, accumulatefd 
fpr seMerafl ages, do^ at the foot of the account^ miake 
quite another thing. Cru Ancient facts we may know 
by tradition, oral or wi'itten i and this latter we niaiy di- 
vide intortwo kinds^ jjrivate and public, as writings are 
kept in5 the.hands of particular men,^ or recbrded in pub- 
lic archives. Now all these thttt sorts of tradition, 
for aught I «n/see, concur to atteit the 'genuine otitic 
quity of tthergospelsi And they are'strei^theried by 
coUateraioe^dence fr6m- rit6s instituted, festivals ob- 
served^ aridimonument^^^erected, by ancient Christians; 
such as )churcfafis^ baptisteries^ and sq^iilchres; Now 
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sSiismhfg your objectkm holds against oral tradittoo, 
m^y^ takeni yet I cail think it nasuclidtfikult thing 
to trwsmhe faithfully. Arid .things once committed to 
writing, ar6;secure /rdm slips of menK^, and may i^ith 
qomonlQn care^ be preserved entire so long as the inano- 
script lasts^ and this experience shews may be above two 
thoji]3iaid3^eah;» Tl^Alexandrine manuscr^ isallowedto 
be aboYfc twelve hjuhdred years old ; and it is highly pro- 
bable there were thei^ extant copies four hundred years 
old« A'tradition thei^fore of above sixteen hundred 
y^ra old^ need have only two or three links in its chain, 
arid thesb< links, notwithstanding that great length of 
time^.taay.he very sound and entire. Since no reason^ 
able man; will deny, that an ancient manuscript hiay be 
of much the same crp^it now as .when it was fir^ writf 
ten. We haVe it oa gockl atithority, and it seems pro^ 
bable, that tbe.primitive Christians were careful to trai>- 
scribe,copi^Qf dae gospels and epistles for their private 
use, Aid that, other copies were preserved as public re»- 
cprd^, in the several churches throughout the world, and 
that portions thei^eof were constantly read in their as- 
semblies. Can. metre be said to prove the writings <rf 
classicauthdrs,. or ancioit records of any kind, authentic ? 
Alciphrdri, addressing his discourse to Ev^ranor, said^ 
It is one thing to Silence an adversiary, and another to 
convince hiriiu . What do you think> Euphranor ? Eupfu 
Doubtless, it is. jilc But what I want is to be co^ 
vijciced. EiqJt^ That jpoint is not so dear» ^o^ But 
if a man had ever so much mind, he cannot be convinced 
by i^robable: anguments against demohst^tiofi» Euph. 
I grant.be camiot^ 

IV. Atcs Now it IS as evident as demonstration can 
make it, that . no Divine i&ith 6^n poi^bly be built upt 
on tradition. Suppose an honest credulous countryman^ 
catechised and, lectured every Sunday by his parish*- 
priest : it IB plain he beKevek in the parson, and not in 
God. V He know* nothing bf revelations, arid doctrine?. 
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and mifacfes, but what the priest tells him. This he 
believes, and this faith is^pufldy human. If you say, he 
has the Litui^ and the Bible for the foundation of his . 
ifaith, the difficulty still recurs. For as to the Liturgy, 
he pins his faith upon the civil magistrate, as well as the 
ecdesiastic: neither of which can pretend Divine inspi- 
^ration. Then for the Bible, he tikes both that and his 
Prayer-book on trust from tiie printer, who, he believes, 
made true editions from true copies. You see then 
.faifli, but what faith ? faith in the priest, in the magi- 
.jstrate, in the printer, editor, transcriber, ticxie of which 
<jan with any. pretence be called Divine. I had the hint 
from Cratylus ; it is a shaft out of his quiver, and, believe 
me, a keen one. Etq>h. Let me take and make trial of 
this same shift in my hands. Suppose then your coun- 
tryman hears a magistrate declaie the law from the 
4)ench, or suppose he reads it in a statute-book. What 
think you, is the printer or the justice the true and 
proper object of his faith and submission ? Or do.you 
acknowledge a higher authority whereon to found those 
loyal acts, and in which they do really terminate ? Again, 
suppose you read a passage in Tacitus that you believe 
• true ; would you say you assented to it on the authority 
of the printer or transcriber rather than the historian ? 
Ale. Perhaps I would, Mid perhaps I would not. I do 
not think myself obliged to answer thete points. What 
is this but transferring tl^ question from one subject to 
another? That whidi we considered was neither law 
nor profane history, but religious tradition, and Divine 
iaith. I see plainly what you aim at, but shall never 
take for an answer to one difficulty, the starting of an- 
other. Cri. O Alciphron ! there is no taking hold of 
you, who expect that others should (as you were pleased 
to express it) hold fair and stand firm, while you plucked 
out their prejudices : how shall he argue with you, but 
from your concessions ; and how can \m know what you 
gwnt, except ypu will be pleased to tell him ? Euph. 
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But to save you the trouble, for once I will suppose an 
answer. My question admits but of two answers ; take 
your choice. From the one it will follow, that, by a parity 
* of reason, we can easily conceive, how a man. may have 
Divine faith, though he never felt inspiration or saw a 
miracle : inasmuch as it is equally possible for the mind, 
through whatever conduit, oral or scriptural. Divine re- 
velation be derived, to carry its thoughts and submission 
up to the source, and terminate its faith, not in human, 
but Divine authority : not in the instrument or vessel of 
conveyance, but in the great origin itself as its .proper 
add true object. From, the other answer it will follow, 
that you introduce a general scepticism into human know- 
ledge, and break down the hinges on which civil govern- 
ment, and all the affairs of the world, turn and depend : 
in a word, that you would destroy human faith to get 
rid of Divine. And how this agrees with your professing 
that you want to be convinced I leave you to consider. 

V. Ale. I should in earnest be glad to be convinced 
one way or other, and come to some conclusion. But 
I have so many objections in store, you are not to count 
much upon getting over one. Depend on it you shall 
firid me behave like a gentleman and lover of truth. I- 
will propose my objections briefly and plainly, and ac- 
cept of reasonable answers as fast as you can give them. 
Come, Euphranor, make the most of your tradition ; 
you can never make that a constant and universal one^ 
which is acknowledged to have been unknown, or at best 
disputed, in the church for several ages: and this is the 
case of the canon of the New Testament. For thoi^h 
we have now a canon as they call it settled, yet every 
one must see and own that tradition cannot grow 
stronger by age ; and that what was uncertain in the pri- 
mitive times cannot be undoubted in, the subsequent: 
What say you to this, Euphranor ? Eitph. I should be 
glad to conceive your meaning clearly before I return aa 
answer. It ^eems to me this objection of yours sup-: 

VOL. II. K 
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posedi, thai whener af tradition bath l^6n cOD^nf and 
cnbdisputedy such tradition may be admitted as a proofs 
but that where the tradition is defective, the proof must 
be so too. Is this yoor rneaning ? jitc. It is. Euph. 
Conseqoentry the gospets and episfles of St. Paul, which 
were universally received in tlk6 beginning, and nerer 
since doubted of by the- chuteb, must, notwithstand- 
ing this objection, be ih reason «drriitted for genuine. 
And if these books cdUtaJn, as^ they resflly do, all thos^ 
points that come into controversy brtween yo« and me ; 
what need I dispute wftM yoti iteout the authority of 
some other books of the New Testament, which came 
later to be generally kn6^n and received in the church ? 
If a man assents to the undisputed' book^, he is no 
longer an infidd ; though he should not hold the Reve- 
lations, or the Epistle to St. Jattits or Jude, or tlie latter 
of St Peter, or the two last of St. John to be canonicaU 
The additional atithority of these portions of Holy 
Scripture may have its weighty in particular controver- 
sies between Christians, but C^n add notWrig t6 argu-^- 
Inents against an hifidd as such. Wherefc^e though I 
believe good reasons may be ass^ned for receiving these 
Ibooks, yet these reasons deem now be^de our purpose. 
When you are a Christian it will be then time enough 
to Atgxjie this point. And you Will be the nearer being 
so^ if the way be ^hortehed by omitting it for the pre- 
sent. ^Ic. Not so near iidther as yoti perhaps ima- 
gine: fear, notwithstanding all the fair and ' plausible 
things you may Say about tradition, when t consider 
<&e spirit of forgery which reigned in the pa-imitivd 
dm^, and reflect on the several gospels, acts, and epis- 
tles, attributed to the apostles^ which yet are acknow-^ 
ledged to be spurious, I confess, I cannot help suspect^ 
ing thewholfe. Biipk. Tell m^, Alciffhron, do^you sus^ 
pect all ]Plato*s writings for spuriotis, becaiifsfe the Dia^ 
logu^ uport Dedtfe, for Itistance, \^ allcNfred to be sa? Ot 
wH ycWi admit n&ne 6£ bully's writings i&h6 genuine,- 
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, because Sigonius imposed a book of his. owx writuig fox 
Tully's treatise De Consolatione, and thj^ imposture 
j>assed for some" time on the world? jHq. Suppose I 
admit for the works of Tully and Plato those that com^ 
monly pass for such. What then ? Evfh. W^y thea 
I would fain know^ whether it be equal and impartial ia 
a free-thinker^ to measure the credibility of p^o&ne an4 
Haered books by a different rde. Let us know upoQ 
what foot we Christians are to argue with minute phila? 
sophers ; whether we may be allowed the benefit pf 
common maxims in logic and criticism? If we may, be 
pleased to assign a reason why supposititious writings!, 
which in the style and manner and matter bear visible 
marks of imposture, and have accordingly been rgected 
by the church, can be made an argument agaiiist thqs^ 
which have been universally received, and handed down 
by a unanimous constant tradition. There have been ijti 
all great societies of men many capricipus,^ vain, or wicked 
impostors, who for different ends have abused the world 
by spurious writings, and created work for critics both in 
jwofane and sacred learning. And it would seeip. as silly 
to reject the true writings of profane authors for the sake 
of the spurious, a^ it wouklseem unreasonable to suppps^C;^ 
that among the heretics and several sects of Christians^, 
there should be none capable of the like imposture. 

Vr, Ale. But, be the tradition ever so well attestedf^ 
and the books ever so genuine^i yet I cannpt suppose^ 
them wrote by persons divinely inspired, so Iot^ ^s I , 
see in them certain characters inconsistent with such ^ 
supposition. Surely the purest language;^ the most per- 
fect style, the exactest method, and in a word all the 
excellences of good Writing, might be expected in a piecer 
composed or dictated by the Spirit of God: but books, 
wherein we find the reverse of all this, it were iwpiouSj 
not to reject, but to attribute to the Divinity* J^uph^ 
Say, Alciphron, are the lakes, the rivers, or the ocean, 
bounded by straight lines ? Are the hilk and moun- 
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tains exact cpn^ or pyramids? Or the stars cast into 
regular figures ? jilc. They are not. Euph. But in the 
works of insects, we may observe figures as exact as if 
they were drawn by the rule and compass. j41c. We 
may. Euph. Should it not seem therefore that a regular 
exactness, or scrupulous attention to what men call 
the rules of art, is not observed in the great productions 
of the Author of nature? Jlc. It should. Euph. And 
when a great prince declareth his will in laws and edicts 
to his subjects, is he careful about a pure style or ele- 
gant composition ? Does he not leave liis secretaries 
and clerks to express his setise in their own words ? Is 
not the phrase on suph occasions thought proper if it 
conveys as much as was intended ? And would not the 
Divine strain of certain modern critics be judged afiected 
and improper for such uses I jilc. It must be owned, 
laws, and edicts, and grants, for solecism and tautology, 
are vQry offensive to the harmonious ears of a fine writer.' 
Euph. Why. then should we expect in the oracles of 
Grod an exactness, that would be misbecoming, and 
beneath the dignity of an earthly monarch, and which* 
bears no proportion or resemblance to the magnificent 
works of the creation ? ^Ic. But granting that a nice 
regard to particles and critical rules is a thing too little 
and niean to be expected in Divine revelations ; and that 
there is more force and spirit and true greatness in a 
negligent unequal style, than in the well-turned periods 
of a polite writer ; . yet what is all this to the bald and 
flat compositions of those you call the Divine penmen ? 
lean never be persuaded, the supreme Being would pick 
out the poorest and meanest of scribblqfsrfor his secre- 
taries. Euph. O Alciphron ! if I durs£ follow my own 
judgment, I should be apt to think there are noble beau- 
ties in the style of the Holy Scripture : in the narrative 
parts a strain so simple and unaffected ; in the devotional 
Mid prophetic, so animated and sublirne : and in the 
doctrinal parts such, an air of dignity and authority as 
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seems to spe&k their origieal Diviti^. But I shall not 
enter, into a dispute about ta^ste ; much less set up my 
judgment on so nice a point against that of the wits, 
and m^n of genius, with which your sect abounds. And 
I haveno temptation to it, inasmuch as it seems to me, 
the oracles ofGodarenot the less so for being delivered 
in a plain dress, rather than in " the enticing words of 
man's wisdom." Ale. This may perhaps be an apology^ 
for some simplicity and negligence in writing. 

VII. But what apology can be made for nonsense, 
crude nonsetise ? of which I could easily assign many 
instances, having once in my life read the Scripture 
through with that very view. Look Kere, said he, open- 
ing a Bible, in the forty-ni^jth psalm, the author begins 
magnificently, calling upon all the inhabitants of th^ 
earth to give ear, and assuring them his mouth' shall 
speak of wisdom, and the meditation of his heart shall 
be of understanding. 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promifisor hiatu? 

He hath no sooner done with his preface, but he puts 
this senseless question, " Wherefore should I fear in 
the days of evil ; when the wickedness of my heels shall 
compass me about ?" The iniquity of my heels ! What 
nonsense after such a solemn introduction ! Euph. For 
my own part, I have naturally weak eyes, anji know 
there are many things that I cannot see, which are ne- 
vertheless distinctly seen by others. I do not therefore 
conclude a thing to be absolutely invisible, because it is 
so to me : and since it is possible it may be with my un- 
derstanding as it is with my eyes, I dare not pronounce 
a thing to be nonsense, because I do not understand it. 
Of this passage many interpretations are given. The 
word rendered heels may signify fraud or supplantatioh : 
by some it is translated past wickedness, the heel being 
the hinder part of the foot ; by others iniquity in the 
end of my d[ays, the heel being one extremity of the 
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body ; by some the iniquity of my enemies thiat may 
supplant ttie;' by others my own faults or iniquities 
which Iha^^ passed o^?er as light matters, and trampled 
titfder tny feet. Some render it, the iniquity of my ways ; 
others; mylransgressions which are like slips and slidings 
0f the heel : and after all might not this expression, so 
harsh and odd to English ears, have been very natural 
and obvious in the Hebrew tongue, which, as every otheir 
language, had its idioms? the force and propriety where-* 
of may as easily be conceived lost in a long tract of time, 
as the signification of some Hebrew words, which are 
not tiow intelligible, though nobody doubis but they 
had once a tneamng as well as the other words of that 
language. Granting therefore that certain passages in 
the Holy Scripture may not be understood, it will not 
thence follow that its penman wrote nonsense ? for I 
conceive nonsense to be one thing, and unintelligible 
another. Cru An English gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance one 4ay entertaining some foreigners at his house, 
sent a servant to know the occasion of a sudden tumult 
in the yard, who brought him word, the horses were 
fallen together by the ears : his guests inquiring what 
the matter was, he translates it literally, Les chevauxsmt 
tombez ensernbkpar les oteilles: which made them stare ; 
what expressed a very plain sense in the original Eng- 
lish, being incomprehensible when rendered word for 
word into'Prfench : and I remember to have heard a man 
excuse the bulls of his countrymen, by supposing them 
so many literal translations. Euph. But not to gfow te- . 
dious, I refer to the critics and commentators, where you 
will:find the use of this remark, which clearing up several 
6bscure passages you take for nonsense, may possibly in- 
cline you to suspect your own judgment of the rest. In 
this verypsalm you have pitched on, the good sense and 
moral contained'in what follows, should, methinks, make 
a candid reader judge favourably of the original sense of 
the author; in that part which he could not understand. 
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^^^ Alcif^ifoii^ in reading ihe .classics, do you ibiit^^ 
conclude every passage to ;be nonsense^ that you ^'nhot' 
^ iP)ftke sense ;of? Ale. By iv> naeansa difEcul^es.must be 
;SuppQ$e4 to rise from di£%»t^t idioms, old customs, 
hints, and aUusions, clear in opeiime.or place, Aod ob- 
scUneiQ another. Euph. And whywiUyounotjudg^of 
Scripture by the swne rule ? These sources of cfcscurity 
you mention are all common iboth ,16 sacred and pco- 
^ne writings : and there is no doubt, but an axacter , 
[knowledge in language and circumstances would in both 
cause difSculties to vanish like shades before the light of 
fthe sun. , Jeremiah to describe a fiirious invader sakh^ 
'• Behold, he shall come up as a lion from the swelling 
.of Jordan against /the habitation of the strong.** One 
iwould be apt to think this passage odd and impropei^, 
4nd that it had been more reasonable to have said, a 
lion from the .mountain. or the desert. But traveller^, 
as an ingenious man observes, who have seen^&e river 
Jordan bounded by loiv lands with many reeds or thidiete 
affording shelter to wild beasts /(which being suddenly 
dislodged by a rapid overflowing of the river, rush into 
the upland country), perceive the force and propriety of 
.the comparison ; and that the difEculty proceeds, not 
from nonsense in the writer, but from ignorance In the 
reader. It is needless to amass together instances which 
itiay be found in every commentator : I only beg leave 
to observe, that sometime men, looking higher or 
deeper than they n^ for a prcrfbund or r^note sense^ 
fOverlook the natural obvious ^ense, lying, if I may so say, 
at their feet, and so make difficulties instead of finding 
ithem* This seems to be the case of that celebrated pas- 
tsage, which hath created so nwich work in St. JPaul*s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. '^ What shall they do which 
afe baptised for the dead, if the de^d rise not at all ? Why 
;are they th6n baptized foi" the dead?- I remember to 
l^Ve heard this text explained by Laches the vioar.of 
(]^r [parish to my neighbour Lycbn, who was much per- 
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|]ilexed about its meaning. If it had been translated, a$ it 
might very justly, baptised for the sake of the dead, I 
donot see, said Laches, why people should be puzzled 
'.about the sense of this passage ; for tell me, I beseech 
you, for whose sake do you think those Christians were 
baptized ? Fqr whose sake, answered Lycon, but their 
own ? How do you mean, for their own sake in this life, 
-or the next ?. Doubtless, in the next, for it wa^ plain they 
could get nothing by it in this. They were then, replied 
Laches, baptized not for the sake of themselves while 
' living, but for the sake of themselves when dead ; not 
for the living, but the dead ? I grant it. Baptism 
therefore must have been to them a fruitless thing, if 
the dead rise not at all ? It must. Whence Laches in- 
ferred, that St. Paul's argument was clear and pertinent 
for the resurrection : and Lycon allowed it to be argu- 
mentum od hominism to those who had sought baptism. 
There is then, concluded Laches, no necessity for sup- 
posing, that living men were in those days baptized in- 
stead of those who died without baptism, or of running 
into any other odd suppositions, or strained and far- 
fetched interpretations to make sense of this passage. 
\Alc. Here and there a difficult passage may be cleared : 
but tliere are many which no art or wit of man can ac- 
count for. What say you to those discoveries, made by 
some of duf learned writers, of false citations from the Old 
Testament found in the gospel ? Euph. That some few 
passages are cited by the writers of the New Testament 
out of the Old, and by the fathers oiit of the New, which 
are not jn so many words to be found in them, is no 
new discovery of minute philosophers, but known and 
observed long before by Christian writers ; who have 
made no scruple to grant, that some things might have 
been inserted by careless or mistaken transcribers into the 
text, from the marjgin, others left out, and others altered ; 
whence so many various readings. But these are things 
of small moment, and that all other ancient authors have 
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been subject to ; and upon which no point of doctrine 
depends which may not be proved \yithout them. Nay, 
further, if it be any advantage to your cause, it hath beien 
observed, that the 18th psalm as recited in 2 Sam. xxii. 
varies in about forty places, if you regard every little verr- 
bal or literal difference : and that a critic may now and 
•then discover small variations, is what nobody can deny* 
But to make the most of these concessions, what can you 
infer from them, more than that the design of the Holy 
Scripture was not to make us exactly knowing in circum* 
stantials ? and that the Spirit did not dictate every par- 
ticle and syllable, or preserve them from every minute 
alteration by miracle ? which to believe, would look like 
rabinical superstition, jilc. But what marks of Divinity 
can possibly be in writings which do not reach the ex- 
actness even of human art ? Euph. I never thought nor 
expected that the Holy Scripture should shew itself Di- 
vine, by a circumstantial accuracy of narration, by exact- 
ness of method, by strictly observing the rules of rheto- 
ric, grammar, and criticism, in harmonious periods, in 
elegant and choice expres^ons, or in technical defini- 
tions and partitions. These things would look too like 
a human composition. Methinks there is in that sim- 
ple, unaffected, artless, unequal, bold, figurative style of 
the Holy Scripture, a character singularly great and ma- 
jestic, and that looks more like Divine inspiration, than 
any other composition that I know. But, as I said before; 
I shall not dispute a point of criticism with the gentlemen 
of your sect, who, it seems, are the modern standard for 
wit and taste, -^/c. Well, I shall not insist on small slips, 
or the inaccuracy of citing or transcribing : and I free- 
ly own, that repetitions, want of method, or want of ex- 
actness in circumstances, are not the things that chiefly 
stick with me ; no more than the plain patriarchal man- 
ners, or the peculiar usages and customs of the Jews 
and first Christians ^o different from ours ; and that to 
reject the Spripture on sucfe accQunts would be to act 
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like those French wits, whp cedaure Homer beowa^ 
theydo notiind in him the style, notions, and manners^ 
oi thdr own age and country. Was th^e nothuig 1^\^ 
.to divide us, I should mate no great difficulty of owning, 
4lMt a popular incorrect style might answer the genqral 
iends/oif. cevelation, as weU perhaps as a inore critical 
.and exact. one : hut the obscurity still sticlus with rmo. 
Rethinks if the supreme Being Jiad spoke to man, he 
would have spoke dearly to him, and that the wprd <^ 
God should not need a comment. 

VIII. Eupk. You seem, Alciphron, to thmk ob- 
•scuritya defect; hut if it should prove to be no defect, 
there would then be no force in this objection. Ale. I 
grant there would not. Euph. Pray tell me, are ncrt 
speech and style instrumental to convey thoughts and 
notions, to beget knowledge, opinion, and.assent > Ale. 
This is true. Euph. And is not the perfection of ao 
instrument to be measured by the use to which it is 
subservient ? Ale. It is. Euph. What therefore ip a 
defect in one instrument, may be none in another. For 
instance, edged tools are in general designed to cut-; 
but the uses of an axe and a razor being different, it is 
no defect in an axe, that it hath not the keen edge of a 
jazor ; nor in a razor, that it hatli not the weight or 
strength of an axe. Ale. I acknowledge this to be true. 
Euph. And may we not say in general, that every iur 
Btrument is perfect, which answers the purpose or inten- 
tion of him who useth it? Ale* We may. Buph. 
Hence it seems to follow, that no man's speech is dcr 
fective in point of clearness, though it should not be 
intelligible to all men, if it be sufficiently so to those 
iVho he intended should understand it ; or though it 
should not in all parts be equally clear, or convey a per^ 
feet knowledge, where he intended only an imp^ect 
hint. Ale^ It seems so. Euph* Ought w^ not thercr 
fore to know the intention of the speaker, to be^ble tQ 
know whether his style \^ obscure throqgh defept or 
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design ? jfic. We ought Evph. But is it possible 
£i>r «iaa to know all the ends and purposes of God*s rer 
velations.? AUuiih^ not. Euph. Haw then can you 
tetl,ibut the obscurity of some parts of Scri{^ure may 
9vdi consist iWftdi'the purpose which you knpw not^ an4 
coiisequently ^e .no argument against its coming from 
God ? The books of Holy Scripture were written ia 
ancient languages, atdistwt times, on sundry oocasicMis, 
and veiy different subjects : is it jiot therefore reason^ 
able to knagine, that some parts or passages mi^t have 
be^ dearly enough understood by those, for whose 
|)roper we they were principally designed, and yet seem 
obscure to us, who speak another language, and live in 
other times ? Is it at all absurd or unsuitable to the 
notion we have of God or man, to su^qwse that God 
may revealy and yet reveal with a reserve, upon certain 
itemote and sublime subjects, content to give us hints 
and glimpses, rather than views ? May we not also 
auppose, from the reason of things and the analogy of 
^nature, that some points, which might otherwise have 
teen more clearly explained, were left obscure merely 
to encourage* our diligence and modesty ? Two virtues^ 
<which, if it might not seem disrespectful to such great 
men, I would recommend to the minute philosophers; 
'Lysicles replied, This indeed is excellent ! you expect 
that men of sense and spirit should in great humility 
put out thei^" eyes, and blindly swallow all the absurd^ 
ities and nonsense that shall be offered to them for Di^ 
^ine revelation ? Euph. On the contrary, I would have 
them open their eyes, look sharply, and try the spirit, 
whether it is of God ; and not supinely and ignorantly 
condemn in the gross, all religions together, piety with 
superstition, truth for the sake of error, matters of fact 
for the sake of fictions ; a conduct which at first sight 
would seem absurd in history, physic, or any other 
branch of human inquiry : but to compare the Christian 
system,, or Holy Skjriptures^ with other pretences to 
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Divine revelation, to consider impartially the doctrines, 
precepts, and events, therein contained ; weigh them iti 
the balance with any other religious, natural, mpral, or 
historical accounts ; and diligently to examine all tho66 
proofs internal and external, that for so many ages have 
been able to influence and persuade so many wise, 
learned, and inquisitive men : perhaps they might find ifi 
at certain peculiar characters, which suflSciently distin- 
guish it from all other religions and pretended revela- 
tions, whereon to ground a reasonable faith. In which 
case I leave them to consider, whether it would be right 
to rejtet with peremptory scorn a revelation so distin- 
guished and attested, upon account of obscurity in some 
parts of it ? and whether it would seem beneath men of 
their sense and spirit to acknowledge, that, for aught 
they know, a light inadequate to things, may yet be 
adequate to the purpose of Providence ? and whether it 
might be unbecoming their sagacity and critical skill to 
own, that literal translations from books in an ancient 
oriental tongue, wherein there are so many peculiarities, 
as to the manner of writing, the figures of speech, and 
structure of the phrase, so remote from all our modem 
idioms, and in which we have no other coeval writings 
extant, might well be obscure in many places, espedally 
such as treat of subjects sublime and difficult in their 
own nature, or allude to things, customs, or events, very 
distant froiyi our knowledge ? And lastly, whether it 
might not become their character, as impartial and un- 
prejudiced men, to consider the Bible in the same light 
they would profane authors ? They are apt to mak^ 
great allowance for transpositions, omissions, and literal 
errors of transcribers in other ancient books, and very 
great for the difference of style and manner,, especially 
in eastern writings, such as the remains of Zoroaster and 
Confucius, and why not in the prophets ? In reading 
Horace or Persius to make out the sense, they will be at 
the pains to discover a hidden drama, and why not in 
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Solomon pr St. Pa\il ? I hear there are certain ingenious 
men who despise King David's poetry, and yet propose 
to admire Homer and Pindar. If there be no prejudice 
or affectation in this, let them but make a literal version 
frdm those authors int;o English prose, and they will . 
then be better able to judge of the Psalms. Ak. You 
may discourse and expatiate ; but notwithstanding all 
you have said or shall say, it is a clear point that a reve- 
lation, which doth not reveal, can be no better than a 
contradiction in terms. Euph. Tell me, Alciphron, do 
you not acknowledge the light of the sun to be the most 
glorious production of Providence in this natural world? 
^/c. Suppose I do? Euph. This light, nevertheless, 
which you cannot deny to be of Grod's making, shines 
only on the surface of things, shines not at all in the 
night, shines imperfectly in the twilight, is often inter- 
rupted, refracted, and obscured, represents distant thin^ 
and sqnall things dubiously, imperfectly, or not at all. 
Is this true or no ? Ale. It is. Euph. Should it not 
follow therefore, that to expect in this world a light 
from God without any mixture of shade or mystery, 
would be departing from the rule and analogy of the 
creation ? and that consequently it is no argument the 
light of revelation is not Divine, because it may not be 
so dear and full as you expect ? Aic As I profess my- 
self candid and indifferent throughout this debate, I 
must needs own you say some plausible things, as a man 
of argument will never fail to do in vindication of his 
prejudices. 

IX. But, to deal plainly, I must tell you once for 
all, that you may question and answer, illustrate and 
enlarge, for ever, without being able to convince me that 
the Christian is of Divine revelatidn. I have said several 
things, and have many more to say, which, believe, me, 
have weight not only with myself, but with many great 
men my very good friends, and will liaye weight whatr 
ever.Ei:^hranor can say to the contrary. Euph. O Al- 
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Ciphron ! I envy you the haji^hess of suchdcquaicitaneei 
But, as ndy lot, fallen in this remote domer, deprives me 
of that advantage, I am obliged to make themo^t of 
this opportunity, which you and Lysides have put into 
my hands. I consider you as two able chirurgeons, and 
you were pleased to consider me as a patient^, Whosq 
cure you have generously undertaken. Now a patiesiA 
must have full liberty to explain his case, and tell afl his 
symptoms, the concejding or palliating of which mighfi 
prevent a perfect cure. You will be pleased therefore 
to understand me, not as objecting to, or arguing 
against,^ either your skill or medicines, but only as set- 
ting forth my own c^se and the eflfects they have upoa 
me* Say, A^lciphron, did you not give me to imder" 
stand that jrou would extirpate my prejudices ? Ale'. Ik 
is true: a good physician eradicates every fibre of the 
disease. Come, you shall have a patient hearing. Et^^ 
Pray, was it not the opinion of Plato, that God bspired 
particular men, as organs or trumpets, to proclaim and 
sound forth his oracles to the world?* And wasi not 
the same opinion also embraced by others the greatest 
writers of antiquity? CrL Socrates seems to have 
thought that all true poets spoke by inspiratJon ; and 
Tully, that there was no extraordinary genius without 
it. This hath made some of our affected freethinkers 
attempt to pass themselves upon the world for enthu^ 
siasts^ jilc. What would you infer from all this? 
Etuph. I would infer that inspiration should seem nothing 
impossible or absurd, but rather agreeable to/he %ht 
of reason and the notions of mankind. And this, I sup- 
pose, you will acknowledge, having'madeit an objection 
against a particular revelation, that there are so many 
pretences to it throughout the world. Ale. O Euphra-^ 
nor ! he v^ho looks into the bottom of things, and re-t 
solves them into their first principles, is not easily amused 
with words* The word inspiration sounds indeed big^ 
• Plato in lon^. 
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bbilet Q8^ if jetl^pfesfse^ take ain original vieMrof the 
^nmg sigQifidd by it. To mspire i$ a woi*d borrowed 
frocR the Latiin^, aM strictly taken means no more than 
to breathe or blow in : noting therefore can be inspired 
but what can be blown or breathed, and nothing can be 
%o^ but wind or vapour^ whicih indeed may fill or pufF up 
laen with fanatical and hypochondriacial ravings. This 
sort of inspiratbn I very readily admit. E^h. What 
you say is subtle, and I know not what eflfect it might 
have upon me,^ if your profound discourse did not hinder, 
its own (^ration. J^/c, How so? Euph. Tell me^ 
Alciphron, do you discourse or do you not ? To me it 
seems that you discourse admirably. Ak. Be that as ifc 
will, it is certam I discovRrse. Euph. But when I endea-» 
vour to look into the bottom of things, behold ! a scruple 
riseth in my mind how this can be ; for to discourse id 
a word of Latin derivation, which originally signifies ta 
run about ; and a man cannot run about, but he tnust 
change place aild move his le^ ; so long therefore aa 
you sit on this bench,^ you cannot be said to discourse. 
Solve me this difficulty, and then perhaps I may be able 
to solve yours. Ale. You are to know, that discourse 
is a word borrowed from sensible things, to express an 
invisible action of the mind, reasoning or inferring one 
tihing from another ; and in this translated sense, we 
ihay be smd to discoiirse, though we sit still. Euph. 
And may we not as well conceive, that the term inspi- 
rntion might be borrowed from sensible things to denote 
an action of God, in an extraordinary manner, influ- 
encing, exciting, and enlightening, the mind of a pro- 
phet or an apostle ? who,, in this secondary, figurative, 
iHsd translated set^e, may truly be «aid to be inspired, 
liiough there slK>uld be nothing in the case of that wind 
or vapour implied in the original sense of the word ? It 
seems to me, that we may by loal^ing into our own minds 
{flmaly perodve o^tmh instincts, impulses^ and tenden- 
cies^ which at proper periods ^d occasions spring up un- 
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accountably in the soul of .man; We observe very visible 
signs of the same in all other animals* And these things 
being ordinary and natural^ what hinders but we may 
conceive it possible for the human mind, upon an extra- 
ordinary account, .to be moved in an extraordinary man- 
ner, and its faculties stirred up and actuated by super- 
natural power ? That there are, and have been, and are 
likely to be^ wild visions and hypochondriacal ravings, 
nobody Qan deny; but to infer from thence, that there 
are no true inspirations would be too like' concluding, 
that some men are not in their senses, because other 
men are fools. And though I am no prophet, and con- 
sequently cannot pretend to a clear notion of this mat- 
ter ^ yet I shall not therefore take upon me to deny, 
but a^true prophet or inspired person, might have had as 
certain means, of discerning between Divine inspiration 
and hypochondriacal fancy, as you can between sleeping 
and waking, till you have proved the contrary. Yoa 
"may meet in the book of Jeremiah with this passage, 
" The prophet that hath a dream let him tell a dream ; 
and he that hath my word, let him speak my word 
faithfully: what is the chafF to the wheat, saith the 
Lord? Is not my word like as a fire, saith the Lord, 
and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?"* 
You. see here a distinction made between wheat and 
chafF, true and spurious, with the mighty force and: 
power of the former. But I beg pardon for quoting 
Scripture to you, I make my appeal to the general sense of 
mankind, and the opinion of the .wisest heathens, which, 
seems sufficient to conclude Divine inspiration possible, 
if not probable, at least till you prove the contrary, 

X. Ale. The possibility of inspirations and revela-: 
tions I do not think it necessary to deny. Make the 
best you can of this concession. EupL Now what is. 
allowed possible we may suppose in feet. Ale. -We may.> 
Euph. Let us then suppose, that God had been pleiaeed 

♦ Jer. xxiii. 28, 29. 
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td make a revdatioiA to men; and that ha ins jm*ed iMm 
as a means to instn^ctothera^ Having iaupqpoaed tb^ 
ean you deny^ tliat their iijispired diaeowse^ atadreveb^ 
tioos BDighb have been committed ta vhadngv or that 
being writte% after a Idi^ tract of time thfi]^ ini^ be« 
comer in several places, obscure;, that se^ of them 
might even or^mally harVe been less clear than oUiers^ 
or that th^ might sofier some akeratioa by fiieqiienfc 
transcribing^ a& other writings areluiown to have donei ? 
Is it not even veiy probable, that all these, things wbukl 
happen? jSc. I grant it. . Euph. And gtantmg thiiG^ 
with wh^ pretence. csga you recoct the Holy Scriptures 
as not bdng Divine^ npon the account of such agns otr 
mailLS, as you ackju}wledg|e. would probably attend a 
Divine revelatbn transmitted down to ua. through so 
many ages? jtic^ But allowing all that incoaacm youcaa 
dettre, and.gnmting that this may account for soBa^ 
ofascurityy may .reoondle some sn^l dif&renees^ or aa^ 
tisfy us how some difficulties might arise^ by inserting^ 
pmitting, orehanging^here and there a letter, a word, CBf 
perhaps a sentence r yet these aie but small matters, in 
respect of tl^ mudi more ^xijnsidera^le and weigh^ obc 
jedtions I could produce, against the confessed dootrpeq^ 
or sut^eot n^itter pf those wsrittngs. Lfetus see what 
isLcootained in these sacred books^ and then judge vi^»- 
ther it is probadble or poaiiUe such revdations shouU 
mer hsre been made^by God. > Now I defy the wit of 
man to contrive any thing more extravagsmt, than the 
accounts we ther(3 find of applritiotis,. de^ls, misacles^ 
God mani£^ in the fiesh, jr^eneraiion^ g]^ao6> aelf*-d4i^ 
nial^ resurrection c^the dead^ and sudi«l^if^ Mrnhm 
things so. odd, vnaooountable, and remote from the^qr 
prdiensicm of mankind, you may ai soon imsh ar blacfc- 
amore white, as dear them of absurdity. No critidal 
skill can justify them^ no traditidn recommesMi them, I 
ynSl not say Bx Divine revelations, but even for the in- 
loentiansofmenof seme. Eaplu I Ipdalws^a a:gr^ 
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t^tiion of your sagacity, but now,' Alciphrot), I consider 
you as something more than man; else how should it 
be posi^ble for you to know, what or how far it may be 
proper for God to reveal ? Methinks it may consist with 
idl due deference to the greatest of hun^an understand- 
ings, to suppose them ignorant of many things, which 
are not suited to their faculties, or lie out of t^eir readi. 
Even the counsels of princes lie ofi^n beyond the ken of 
their subjects, who can only know so much as is reveal- 
ied by those at thehebn ; and are often unqualified to 
judge of the usefulness and tendency even of that, till 
jn due: time the scheme unfolds, and is accounted fc^ 
hy succeecfing evaits. That many points contained in 
Holy Scripture are remote from the common q)prehen^ 
«ions of maidsiind, cannot l^e denied. But I do not see, 
that it fdlows from thence they are not of Divipe reve- 
lation*. On the contrary, should it not seem reasonable 
to suppose, that a revelation from God should contain 
something difiEerent in kind, or more excellent in de-^ 
^ee, than. what lay. open to the cominon sense of men, 
or couM even be Jdiscovered by the; most sagacious phi^ 
losopher? Accounts of separate spirits, good or bad^ 
|)rophecies, miracles, and such things, are undoubtedlji 
strange ; but I would £ain see how you can prove Uiem 
4mpo96ible or abaurd^ j^. Some things there are so 
evideutly absurd,, that it would be almost as silly to dis- 
prove them as to believe, them : and I take these to be 
of that class. 

XI. Euph^ 3nt is it not possible, . some men may 
diew as mudi prejudice and narrowness in rejecting dl 
«uch accounts, as others might ^siness and credulity in 
admitting them ? I never durst make my. own observa- 
tion or; experience llie rule and measure of things spi- 
iritual, su{:fernatural, or relating to anodier world, be- 
icause I should thmk it a very bad one, even for the vi- 
•aible and natural things of this; it would be judging 
iike the Siamese,, who was positive it did not freeze in 
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HoUand^ because he had nerer kooviitm^ 9 JtlUQg m 
hard water or ice in his own country. I dui^pt oo^r 
prebend why any one^ who admits the union ^ th# 
soul and body^ should pronounce it impossible for tH^ 
human nature to be united to the Diiime^ in;a monger 
ineffable and incomprehensible by reasoq. Neitiier 
can I see any absurdity in admitting, ^^t &nful^ ma^ 
' may become regenen^ or a new creaturts^ by the gnioe 
of God reclaiming him from a carnal life to a spifitu^ 
lifef of virtue and holiness. And sinee the b^ing govemr 
ed by sense ackl appetite is contnuy to the happin698 
and perfection of a rational creature^ I danpt at 2II wpn* 
der that we are prescribed self-denial; , As for the;rei> 
surrection of the dead, I do not coficeive it so very cc«r 
trafy to the analogy of nature, wh^n I behold ycigetablea 
left to rot in the earth rise up again with new life ^pA 
vigour, or a worm to all appearance dead cha^^ it^ 
nature, and that, which in its first beiog orawled on th^ 
eardi, become a new species, and fly abroad with w^nga^ 
And indeed when I consider, that the soul apd bpdy 
are things so very different andheterogeneous, I can see 
no reason to be positive, that the One must necessar^y 
be extinguished upon the dissolution d'the other ; espe- 
cially since I find in inysdf a strong natural desire of im- 
mortality, and I have hot observed that natural afpetite^ 
are wont to be given in vain, or mei:ely to W frustratec). 
Upon the whole those points, Which you appount, extra- 
vagant and absurd, I dare not pronc^^pQ^ to be so till I 
see good reasoto for it. ' 

XII. CH. No, Alciphron, your poritive. airs mugt 
not pasfij for prooft ; nor Will it suffice to say, thiugp are 
contrary to coiiomon sense, to make us tbiAk they are 
so : by common sense, I suppose should be meant, 
either the general sense of mankind, ot the improved 
reason of thinking men. Now I believe that all those 
articles, you have with so much capacity arid fire at once 
summed up and exploded, may be shewn to be not difr- 
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i^tm^&i tewfcte tess fcomraty to cGthttion sehse iti one 
t* mMe^ Ctf4hfese.fidfeef>tation&. . That the< gods trlight 
9^pek» AhAmw^Ht among men, and that, the Divinity 
*fe%llt iflhttMt lj4*to^ Mtiire, K^i^e poihts allo^^d by thfe , 
litefhfetid ; ind foKibifil ajiptealto theii' poets- attdphilo^ 
icfphfers, wht^ tfesUibotiieS arfe so Btimeroud afid deafi, 
^^t it WohM be m^^ttiht to fdpettt them to a man of 
*fly edtifcatibri^. &M th^gh th6 ^otidn of ft devil may 
^(it be fed obvidu^> ^t s€> fully deBisriJb^^ yet the^e ap- 
pi^ ^^ traces bf It, either from tkdsbti ot tradition^ 
The latter Piatbnists, a^ Pdiphyiy and JjUnblic^S!, ate 
•y^^iy ikai ih the pOitft, SHd#lttg Ihat evil demons de- 
llidfe^d tempt, hurt knA pos&es^ maiikindv That the 
mtieol Gttteks, ChaldigahSy ^ t^pfcians^ believed both 
^b4>iPnd bad Angels, may he plainly collected ffoth 
SlStd, ^Pktai-ch, and t^(^ Ghaldeah ©mde*. Origen ob- 
i^rV^, that ahnost all^e.gelkliled, trho hdd the being 
«>f dfetri<»isy irilovi^ ttf^e vfer6 iM QtmkJ* There is 
^ett sbmethJlng as early as Somer^ that is thou^t by 
thelekrhled Caiidikal; B^ssarionf to allude to the fall bf 
Satitt, ih the a^cQUfit erf Ate, l^om the poet represents 
^ c^st dbwn frbm h^vfeii by fove^ md ^en ixi^nddring 
^bb^t the ^nh, dbitig mischkf to imtikmd. The^mis 
Ate fe teid ty Hesibd te be th® d^igiiter of Discord : 
i^id byE^rip^e^, ih his Hippotitus,l»mentiotiediyd^ 
tempter tb evil. And it ia r&j r^aiarkable, that Pla- 
tefdh, in his bbbk De VitandSo $ere Alieho, sp^s irfl^r 
T^VApsdodi^Q, bf ^eftaili dtoK^is that Ml from heaven^ 
and were banished by God, Aoi/udi/Ecde^Xaroi loii oopove- 
^ektl^. Nor is that kss reniarfcable which is observed 
fey Fidrius ftom Pheiiecydes Syrus, that thene had been 
d dli/#hfal bf demoaa who revolted from God; and 
ikaA Ophione^a (the dd let^t) was hi^ 6( that m- 
bdlibtift creVir.:{: iThen m to other a^ti^, lei toy otie 

* Ori^en, lib* viit contra t^elsum. 

f In Calumniat IHatbnis, Bb. iH. cap. vii. 

I VMfe At|^, i|i Ph«l^bt«a Pbtoaii. 
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oonsider what the Pyth9g0rtenp toUgbi of jthe pa|rg8ti<» 
^ Xio^i or ddlvepaiicfi <rf th<* wul i What iftQst pbilMQrf 
phers, but especially the Staic»i of suhdUidg Qur pftffr 
moDS : what Plato syvl Hierodes have ^aid c^ fefgiyiog 
iajuries: vfhat ^ siav(»ft tnd 8^ffiei^on Am\0tl^ 
ifi hi9 Ethics to NichoiBaohos> of the 9(»iituAl and DiyilWr 
life^ jEhiyt life^ whiohi acoQrdifig to i^im> i« too excellenit 
to he thought buinan;iiisomiich as maD^aoiiur forth ^ 
man^ caoiMA attahitoit^btttcmlytofer fiii^h ^he hf^' 
«onietl}iQg DtvineiAfaim : and particularly, lethimtefleGt 
en what Socrates taught, to wit, that vhiuie is not tti 1^ 
learned fi-om men, thatitisthegiftofGod^andthatgoo^ 
men are not good by virtue of huniian care or daligetnpei 

X^et any ^ajQ who reaUy thinks, but con$fiief wh^t o^h^fl 
thinking mm havfe tbou^t, who amiol be sNff(f)8c4 
psgudiced in favour of reyealed religion j and h§ wiH 
see qau§e, if not to tlrfnk with reverence of Jl^e Qips^w 
doctrines of grace, self-^denial, i)egeiiipr(ktioii» am^idcsH 
tion, and the resit, ei^cpi the j^oo^ mystfsriQu^ at leasjt tfo^ 
JLudge more modestly md warily, t^an ^hose iwiho fb^ll* 
l^ith aconfidtt^t ar, pi5o«»»iwe t^ap^jftntj, md repMgt 
ismtt to the tesmn ipf mwd^d* And in r^gand tQ « ^ 
ture state, the <^mmQn senfle off 4he gentil* wQrld> fflich 
dern or ancient, mA Ithe Qiwions of the visi^st fn^ <rf 
antiquity, an8 &im^ so well kapwn^ tf^t J nefld ftay »% 
thing about them* To n)^ it /sqems^ tip^ mUiUta philot 
tophers, when they appissl toreevson and common s^^j 
mean only tiiie sm6e of dieir i^mt purty : a c;oin> ho^ 
current soever among themselves, that other iqen wSk 
bring to the touchstone, and pass &>r no more th^P itif ^ 
worth. Jjgs, Be those ncrtipns agreeable to vhat or 
whose sense they may, th^ are n<it agneeit^e Ip jminfe 
And if I em thought ignorant for thi% I pity Ithwe whQ 
think me so. 

XIH. I enj*y myself, and fdlow my mn conrs^i^ 

* Vide jnat. in Protag. et sJiVi passim* 
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i^thout remorse or fear ; whidi I should not do, if my 
head W9S filled with enthusiasm; wbettier gentile or; 
Oiristlan^ philosc^icai or repealed, it is all one ta me.? 
Iiet dtl^rs know or believfe what they catiy and make the 
best of it, I, for my part, am happy and safe in my tg- 
m^sLtioe* Cri. Perhaps not, so safe neith^. Xy^. Why, 
Ml-ely you will not pretend that ignorance is crimind ? 
CrL I^orance alone is not a crime. But that wilful 
^orattce, affected i^pmnoe, ignorance from sloth,, or 
conceited ignorance, is a fault, might easily be proved 
by the testimony of heathen writers ; and it needs na 
proof to shew, that if ignorance be our fault, we can- 
not be secure in it as an excu%. Lys. Honest Crito 
seems to hint, that a man should take care to inform 
himself, while aKve^ lest his neglect be punished when 
he is dead. Nodiing is so pusillanimous and unbecom- 
ing' a gentleman as fear: nor could you take a likelier 
course to fix and rivet a man of hbnoui* in guilt, than 
by atteiriptiiig to frighten him out of it. This is the 
$tale absurd stratagem of priests, and that which makes 
them afrid their religion jinore odious and contemptible, 
to me than all the other artides put together. Cru I 
would falin know why it niay not be reasonable for a nian 
cf hbnouf, (Mr any man who has done amiss, to fear. Guilt 
is the natural parent of fear ; and nature is not used to 
ihake men fear where there is no occasion. That im* 
pious and profane men should expect Divine punish-* 
meftt, doth not seem so absurd to conceive : and that 
trader thi$ expectation they should be uneasy and even 
afrjud, how consistent soever it may or may not be with 
hopour, I am sure consists with reason. Li/$. That 
thing of hell and eternal punishment is the most absurd 
as well as the most disagreeable thought that ever en- 
ter^ the head of mortal man; Cri. But you must own 
that it is not an absurdity peculiar to Christians, since 
Socrates, that. great free-thinker of Athens, thought 
it probable there may be such a thing as impious men 
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ibr ever ptmished in helK'*^ It is recorded of ihts jsdoae 
Socrates^ thathe has beto often known to think, for fpur-; 
and^twenty hours together, fixed in the sameposturei 
and wrapped up in meditatkMi. I^s. Our Q^odam free* 
thinkers are a morelivdy sort of men. Tho$e old {^i^ 
losc^ihers were ntiost of them whisislcal. They had, in[ 
my judgment, a dry, narrow, timorous way of thinkings 
wfatdk by no iheans came up to the frank huipour of our 
times. Cri. But I appeal to.your oWn judgment, if a man 
who knows not the nabiire ci the soul cm be assured by 
the light of reason, ^whether it is mortal or immortal ? 

An wmul intereat jiobiicum morte peremj^ 
AnitefiiQbcag.oroi Vit^t Ttstasque lacunaa? 

Jj/s. But \vhat if 1 know tihe nature of the soul ? What 
if I have been taught that whole secret by a modem free- 
thinker ? a man of science who discovered it not by a 
tiresome introversion of his Acuities, not by amusing: 
himself in a labyrinth of notions, or stupidly thinking: for 
whole daiys and nights together, but by looking into^ 
things, and observing the analogy of nature. 

XIV. This great man is a philosopher by fire, who 
has made many processes upon vegetables. Jtisfaia 
opinion, that men and vegetables are really of the saqie 
species : that animals are moving vegetables, and vege^ 
tables fixed abimals; that the mouths of the one andl 
the roots pf the other serve to the same use, difjfering 
only in position ; that blossoms and flowers answer ta 
the most indecent and concealed parts of the human 
body; that vegetable and animal bodies are both aUke; 
organized, and that in both there is Ufe, or a certain w p-^ 
tion and circutatioii of juices ;through proper tuhes or 
vessels. I shall nev^r forget this aUe .man*s unfolding 
the nature of the soul in the following manner. The 
soul, said he, is that specific form or pfiq^fJe froni> 
whence proceed' the distinct qualities or pr^pa'ties of j 
things. Now, as v^etables'are a more simple ;,^nd l^) 
• Vide PlaloD. m Gorgia. . ..' ; 
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petkct oomp6ah4 and^^cftisequendy snoi^<e88i am^ised 
tfito animals, we will begin ^vsdth the cohteiilplation of 
the soiils of T^etables. Know the^^ tbat jdie>«dul of 
sk^ ^piiEint, roseiaiaxy for i^terioe, isneithisr naomhor 
tess than its essential oil. Upon thk <iepends ite )pecd«» 
Kar fragrance, taste, and niedibiilBl ^virtues, or in other 
i^rds its fife iind dperaHmiMis. Separeie ot iCxtract this 
^ssitttial tiU hy <^ihlc krt, and yon get tiieifonl d£ike 
fkmU what i^iains being a dead carcass, without ^my 
one property or A4rt«e oi (fee pknt, whibh is preserved 
entire in €ke di), a -di^stcfain whereof goes further than 
several pounds of the ifdant. Now iSm same essential 
oil is itself a eotn|)0^tion of ssulpher and «alt, or of a 
^ross unoKuous subst^ice, fand a £ne mlbttleixiiiciple di: 
Tdbtite ^t ioipritoned Ihesein. Thi^ vf^M^e S9lt h 
^o^rly theesaenoe of di^soiil of the^plaot, lOoi^taiAing 
^Its y#tiie, md the oH is the idbide of tim mo^t 
dtab^ |)art of the laou), or that which ^jm aDid indi*- 
¥idoa^ it. And as, upon Sf^aralj^Qii of ihi^ dil from 
the plant, the plant died^ so a seooad desattb m death 
dftjhe-souV^nwfies upon the resohnlaKm of this essential 
6il ihto'its <prindipld9; as appears by leaykig it e:i^9€^ 
Ibr «ome ^e to idie opai air, so that the volatile 
slU; dr ^pirk may fly off; after which the oij r^Klaiw 
dead litid insij^, kit <witliout Jany ^i^istble diminutioA 
df ks^feigltt, by the loss df that volatile fessene^ of the 
dobt, fiiMt t^^mel auca, that spaifc of entity, whi^:^ tei- 
tisrhs ^d mikes witifi tifie {sobr light, the umversal soul 
(SRhewMd, and only sowufoe of life, whether vegetable, 
«i(Am^\^ <>t ivAd&G^:!^^ only according to 

fliegroi^ries3 or fioenc© of the vehicles^ aod th^ nfe^-^ 
cWt textuHes of Ihe natudd a^nbios, or^ In other words, 
the ^rgam^^<bodles, where the abdvittEneatioi^ voJ^tite 
^Mnc^ i#ifid)itB and is elabor^^, whiererit attis mi «» 
abtedup^. This chemipalsjsteni lets yojyiatQnqemtQ 
Oie«etttre of the soiil, and^acdonots for all its phwO- 
mena. In that coHlpoaiMl wh^b is Pitlled man, the soul 
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^t^setiii^i^ k wiwAiibiiimbtiy goes by the nSme of 
anknaUf^it c for you pmst Iliiow^ it is a poiat agteed 
byohotau^bif l3»jit isprnts are 43^tlBh^ bat the move 8tib4 
tU^fColB. Now m:proftiriMti /a^ ihk etocaitaal oil x]f matt 
ia^niDie'Sdbttle thiBd thatt)ifi>tdMr bnoattures, tiie violatHo 
^ihM imprngnotesit » ipore at Kbisrtjy to act, (which 
mo9mA9 &ff JboteapfdificfTOf^crties and 'actiona of ho^ 
vnm Hud, wfatdi disthneiKflht ihem dloovt oAct ioau 
tiir^ 'JEiem:^ ^qu nwaf hbm iirhy«Qorig*fae wiseaiif 
c^tSy sak wite another mme fbr wit, and m cur tjimt 
a idttU -man i^ said to be insipid or iomilaa. Aromalae 
q49 sml^irated by great length of time turn to sidtsi 
tim atewa whiy "human land grow wiaer by age. And 
viiat I ihave jdid of the twofold death tM: dissokition^ 
ficst of the oompound, by separating die fiokil fmm the 
organical body, and secondly of the soid tttelf, by iKvid*' 
ing^dbe^^volatile aak freon the oil, illustrates and expHains 
i3^ notion of oertain anoia^tt {diilosojiieris t that as the 
niMip was a compound of soul and body, te the :soul was 
compounded of the ndnd or intellect, and its ethered 
wl^de^ and that tl^ reparation of floid and body* oar 
Af$ih df the man, b, after a long tract of time, aucceedsd 
by a saniinddeaih of the Mxxl itaelf, to wit, thestpamf- 
Ai0nor4elivenuiee of the intellect fi-om its vehicle, and 
ctsimon with the sun. EiipL O Lyades ! ycmr mge^ 
nions friend has opened a new dcene, and explained the 
most obscure and diffiouH points in the clearest and 
tmc$t nianAer. Lys. I nmst own this account ^ things 
itniQk my &ncgr« I^m no great lover of creeds cir sys^ 
toms ; but when a notion is reasc^able andgrounded on 
fKper^noe I know how to value it Cri. In good 
sametf, I^aicles, do you believe this account to be 
true ? Jjys. Wliy ;then b good earnest I do not Iukiw 
wbodfier I do or no. But I can assu»e you the inget- 
Qious artist himself has not the least doubt about it. 
^bid tollelieveclB iaitist in his art is a just maxim and 
rficat woy to wifeaoe. Ou Bui sshat rdation bath thf 
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soul of man to chemic art ? The same reason/ that bid» 
me trust a skilful artist in his art, inclines me to suspecfc 
him out of his art« Men are too apt to reduce unknown 
things to the standard of what they know, and bring ar 
prejudice or tincture from things they have been con- 
versant in, to judge thereby of things in which they 
have not been conversant; I have known a fiddler gravely 
teach diat the soul was harmony ; a geometridan very 
positive that the soul must be extended ; and a physi- 
cian, who having pckled half-a-dozen embryos an4 dis- 
sected as many rats and frogs, grew conceited, and af- 
firmed there Was no soul at aU, and that it was a vulgar 
error. Lys. My notions sit easy. I shall not engage 
in pedantic diqiutes shout them. They who do not like 
than may leave them. Eiq)Ju This, I suppose, is said 
much like a gentleman. ^ 

XV. But pray, Lysicles, tell me whether the clergy 
come within that general rule of yours, that an iartist 
may be trusted in his art ? Zy^. By no means. EupL 
Why so? Lys. Because I take myself to know as 
much of those matters as tihey do. Euph. But you 
allow, that in any other profession, one who hath spent 
much time and pains may attain more knowlec^e, than 
a man of equal or better parts, who never made it his 
particular business. Z^. I do. Eupk. And never-r 
theless in tilings religious and IKvine you think all men 
equally knowing. Lys. I do not say all men. But I 
think all men of sense competent judges. JEAipk. What I 
are the Divine attributes and dispensations to manl^ind; 
the true end and happiness of rational creatures, with 
the means of improving and perfecting their beii^^ 
:inore easy and obvious points than those which make the 
subject of every common profession ? I^s: Perhaps 
not: but one thing I know, some things are so mani- 
festly absurd, that no authority db'all make me give into 
them. For instance, if all mankind should pretdnd to 
persuade me that the S6n of God was born Upon iwdi 
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in a poor hmily^ was spit upon, buffeted, and. crucified^ 
U¥ed like a beggar and died like a thie^ I should never 
believe one syllable of it. Common sense shews evjety 
erne, what figure it would be decent for an earthly prince 
or amba^ador to make ; and the Son of God, upon an 
embassy from heaven, must needs have made ah appear^ 
ance beyond ail others of great edat, and in all respects 
the very reverse of diat which Jesus Christ is reported 
to have made, evto by his own historians. :£^h. O 
Lyades ! though I had iever so mudi mind to approve 
and applaud your inga:!ious reasoning, yet I dare not 
assent to this for fear of Crito. Lys. Why so ? Ik^. 
Because he observed just now, that men judge of things 
they do not know, by prejudices from things they da , 
kriow. And I fear he would object that you, who have 
been conversant in the grand monde, having your head 
filled with a notion of attendants and equipage and 
lii^ries, the familiar badges of human gnmdeur, are less 
able to judge . of that which is truly Divine ; and that 
one who had seen less, and thought more, would be apt 
to iniagine a pompous paiade of worldly greatness, not 
the most becoming the author of a spiritual religion^ 
that wasdeagned to wean men»from. the worl^ and 
raise them above it CrL Do you think, Lysicles, if a 
man should make his entrance into London in a ndti 
suit of clothes, with a hundred gilt coaches, and a thou- 
sand laced footmen ; that this would be a more Divine 
appearance, and have more of true grandeur in it, thtm 
if he haid power with a word to heal all manner of dis* 
eases, to raise the dead to life, and still the raging of the 
^inds and the sea ? Lys. Without all doubt it must be 
very agreeable to common sense to suppose, that he 
could restore others to life vidio could not save his own 1 
You tell us, indeed^ that be rose again from the dead : 
but what occasion was there for him to die, the just for 
the unjust, the Son of God for wicked men ? and why 
ili.that individual place ? Why at that very time above 
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all others ?' Why did he not make his appearance earlier, 
and preach in all parts g[ the worid, that the benefit 
might have been more extensive f Account for itf 
ihese points, and reconcile them, if jtou can, to the cpOH 
mon notions Hud plain sense of mankind. Cri. And 
vfkat if diose, as vvdi as many other points, should lie 
out of the Foad that we are ao^puainted with ; must wa 
tftierefore explode tliem, and make it a rule to condemn 
every proceeding as senseless, that doth not square with 
tiie vulgar sense of roan ; if the precepts and c^rt^in 
prhnary tenets of religion appear in the e);e of reason 
good and usrful ; and if thc^ are also found to be so b]f( 
tiieir effects ; we may, fbr the sake of them, admit car* 
tmn other points for doctrines reconimended with them, 
to have a good .tendency, to be right and true ; although 
we cannot discern their goodness brtrudi by the mere 
light of human ^reason, which may weil be supposed an 
iDSufficient|udge of the proceedings^ counsels, and de- 
signs, of Providence, and this sufficedi to make our con-^ 
victfion reasonable. 

XVI. it is an allowed point that no man can judge 
of this or that part of a machine taken by itself, wkh-r 
but knowing the whole, the mutual mlation or depends- 
ence of its parts, and the end for which it was mad^ 
And, as this is a point acknowledged in coiporeal aod 
iiaturd things, ou^t we not by a parity of reason te 
Suspend our judgment of a sin^ unaccountable part of 
the Divine economy, till we are more fiitty acquainted 
with the moral system, or world of spirits, and are let 
into the designs of God's providence, and have an ex^ 
tenisiveviewof his dispensations past^psesent, and future j 
Alas! L^cles, what do you know even of yoursdf, 
.whence you come, isdiat you are, or v^hither you are 
going ? To me it seems, that a n^inote ph^sc^her is 
like a conceited spectator, who never looked behind thb 
foenes, and yet would judge of the tAnohinecy ;- who 
from a transient ^iflipse of a part foly. of some one 
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soene^ v/6ald Wke upon hittl to<ieibmire the plot of a play. 
£^i Asio thepkrt i will ttot say; but in half a sc^nd 
9 man may judge of aft ^surd abtor. With What colour 
oir prfetext am yoti jlistify the viAdictive, froWard, whim- 
sical bdia? iour of doine inspired teachers or prophets f 
Particulars that serve neither for profit nor pleasure 1 
tmkbi shift to. forget ; but in genital the truth of this 
^arge I dd very well remember. Cri. You need* be at 
no pains to pTove a point I shAl neither justify nor 
deny. That there hav6 been human passions, infirm- 
ttis8> and defedts^ in persons inspired by God, I freely 
aim ; nay, that very wicked men have been inspired, as 
Balaam for instance ^nd Caiaphas, cannot be denied^ 
But what will you infer from thence I Can you prove 
it impossible, that a weak or sinful man should become 
an mstrument to the Spirit of God, for fconveying hii 
|)birp6se to other sinners ? Or that Kvine light may 
not, as well as the light of the ^n, ^hine on a foul 
vessel without polluting its rays ? Lys. Ta make short 
work, the right way would be to put out our eyes, and 
0ot judge at idL Cri. I do not say to, but I think it 
would be right, if some sanguine persons upon certain 
pmoks suspected their own judgment, jflc. But the 
very dungs said to be inspired, taken by themselves and 
in their o^m natut^, are sometimes so wrong, to say ilo 
worsis, that a man may pronounce them not to be 
Divine at first ^ht ; without troubling his head about 
tbe i^stem of Providence or connexion of events : as one 
may iay that grass is green, without knowing or con- 
sidering how it grows, what use&it is subservient to, or 
hdwitis connected with the mundane system, llius 
i&t instance, the spdling of the Egyptians, and the ex- 
tirpation of <iie Canaanites^ every one at first glance sees 
to be cruel and unjttet, and may ther6for6 without deli- 
berating pronounce them unworthy of God. Cri. But, 
Abif^ron, to judge nghtly of these things, may it not 
le premier to consider how long^the Israelites had wrought 
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under those severe task-masters of Egypt, what injuries 
and hardships they had sustained from theiri; what crime* 
and abominatipn3 the Cainaanites had been guilty of^ 
what right God hath to dispose of the things of this 
world, to punish delinquents, and to appoint both the 
manner and the instruments of his justice ? Man who 
has not such right over his fellow-creatures, who is him- 
self a fellow-sinner with them, who is liable to error is 
well as passion, whose views are imperfect, who is go- 
verned more by prejudice than the truth of things, may 
not improbably deceive himself, when he sets up for a 
judge of the proceedings of the holy, omfaiscient> im- 
passive Creator and Governor of all things. 

XVII. jilc. Bdieve 0ie, Crito, men aie never so in-^ 
dustrious to deceive themselves, as when th€y o^^age to 
defend their prejudices. You would fain reason us out 
of all use of our reason; can any thing be more irrational ? 
To forbid us to reason on the Divine dispensation^ is to 
suppose they will not bear the test of reason : or, in other 
words, that God acts without reason, which ought not 
to be admitted^ no, not in any siftgle instance : for if 
in one, why not in another ? Whoever therefore allows 
a God, must allow that he always acts reasonablyi I will 
hot therefore attribute to him actions and pipceiedings 
that are unreasonable. He hath given me reason to 
judge withal; and I will judge by that unerring light, 
lighted from the universal lamp of nature. CW. O M- 
ciphron ! as I frankly own the comnK)n remark to be 
true, tha^ when a mart is against reason, it is a shrewd 
sign reason is against him ; so I should never go about 
to dissuade any one, much less one v^ho so well knew the 
value of it, from using that noble talatit. On the con- 
trary, upon all subjects of moment, in my opinion, a 
man ought to use his reason ; but then, whether it may 
not be reasonable to use it with some deference to supe- 
rior reason, it will not perhaps be a toids to consider. 
^Ic. It must surely derogate from the wisdom of Goc|l, 
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to fluppQse his^conduct catinbC bear being inspected^ not 
even by the twilight of human reason. Euph. You al- 
k>W| then^ God to be wise? Ale. I do. Euph. What ! 
infiiiitely wise ? Ak. Even infinitely. Eaph. His wis- 
dom, then, far exceeds that of man ? Ale. ' Vastly. . 
Euph.. Probably .more than the wi^om of man that of 
a child? Ak. Without all question. Euph. What think 
you, Aldphron, must not the conduct of a parent seem 
rery unaccountal^ to a child, when its inclinations are 
thwarted, when it is put to learn the letters, when it is 
obKged to swallow bitter physic, to part with what it 
likes, ami to siifier, and do, and see, many things done 
contrary to its own judgment, however reasonable or 
agreeable to that of others ? Alc^ This I grant* Euph. 
Will it not therefore fottowfrom hence, by a parity of rea- 
son, that the little child, man, when it takes upon it to 
ju^^of the schemes of parental providence, and a thing 
of yesterday> to criticise the economy of the Ancient of 
Days ? will it not follow, I say, that such a judge, of such 
matters, must be apt to make very erroneous judgments ? 
esteeming those things in theipselves unaccountable, 
which he cannot account fin* ; and concluding of some 
oertiun points, Boom an ^pearanceof arbitrary carriage to- 
wards him, which is suited to his infancy and ignorance, 
that they are in themselves capricious or absurd, and 
cannot proceed from a wise, just, and benevolent God. 
This sibgle consideration, if duly attended to, would, 
I verily think,, put an end to many conceited reason- 
ings t^inst revealed religion. Ak. You would have u^ 
then conclude, that things^ to our wisdom unaccountable, 
may nevertheless proceed from any abyss of wisdom which 
our line cannot fathom ; and that prospects viewed but 
in part, andby the broken tinged light of our intellects, 
though to us they may seem disproportionate and mon- 
strous, may nevertheless appear quite otherwise to an- 
other eye, and in a different situation :. in a word, that as 
human wisdom is but childish foUy, in respect of Jth6 
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'DWihe, 80 the wisdom (^ God mdy sorndtitne^ Ii6e^ 
fdplishnesis to men. , > 

XVIJI. -fiw^ I would not have you tnake tbeei 
concIuBion^9 unless in reaoMi you ought tamak^ theih t 
but if they are reasonable, why should you ndt midc^ 
them } Ale. Some things may seem res^onable atone 
timei and not at another : and I take ti^s very apotegy 
you m^ke^ for credulity and saperstitk)n> to. be one cNf 
those things^. When I view it in its principles, it^e^mn 
paturally to follow frcan )ust conceasiona; but x^ben I 
consider its consequences, I cannot agree to it. ^ man 
had as go<;x} abdicate hia nature^ a» disclam the uae^f 
reason. A doctrine ia unaccoi}hta|ble, therefiDire it musjt 
be Divine ? Euph. Credulify and supersi&ion ate<}ua& 
ties so disagreeable and degrading to human nature^ s6 
surely an effect of weatneas, and so frequently a cause of 
wicHedness, that I should be very mudi surprised fai 
find a just course of reasoning lead to theHi. I can n^fver 
fhipk that feason is. a blind guide to folly, or that there ifc 
any connexion between trutii and falsehood^ no mpne tteui 
I think a thing's being unaocountable a proof that k; is 
Diving : thoi^h at the^ipe time I cannot help atknoW^ 
ledging, it follows from your own avowed pnncn|ilesj 
that a thing's being unaccountable, or incomprehensible 
to our r^sDn, is no sure argument to oonchuie ki isjidt 
Divine ; especially when there are collateral propfkofitii 
being so. A child is influenced by the many saisibtel 
effects it hath felt> of paternal love andcare^uid snperioi 
)visdom, to beHeve and do several things with an mf^u 
cit faith and obedience : and. if we in the same manner^ 
from the truth and reasonableness whidi we plainly sea 
in so many points within our cqgniacdtiae, and dfie advam 
tages which wie experience from, the ated of due gosfpd 
sown in good ground, were disposed {to an im^^liditbd'^ 
lief of certain other points^ relating to schemes m^ da 
not know» . or subjeeta to which bur taknte are perhapa 
disproportionate^ I ant ttm^ikA to tinnlc; it mfigM, Iw^ 
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come our duty without dishonouring our reason ; which 
is never so much dishonoured as when it is foiled, and 
never in more danger of being fpiled, than by judging 
where it hath neither means nor right to judge. Lysl 
I would give a good deal, to see that ingenious gamester 
Glaucus have the handling of Euphranor one night at 
our club. I own he is a peg too high for me in some 
of his notions : but then he is admirable at vindicating 
human reason against the impositions of priestcraft 

XIX. Ale. He' would undertake to make it as dear 
as daylight, that there was nothing worth a straw in 
Christianity, but wh^t every one knew, or might know^ 
as well without as with it, before as since Jesus Christ. 
Cri. That great men, it seems, teadieth, that common 
sense alone is the pole-star, by which mankind ought to 
steer ; and that what is called revelation must be ridicu- 
lous, because it is unnecessary and bsdess, the natural 
talents of every man being sufficient to mak6 him hap^ 
py, good, and wise, without any further correspbndence 
with Heaven either for light or aid. Euph. I have al- 
ready acknowledged how sensible I am, th&t my' situation 
in this obscure corner x)f the country deprives me of 
many advantages, to be had from the conversation of in- 
genious men In townr To make myself some amends, 
I am obliged to converse with the dead and my own 
thoughts, which last I know are of little weight against 
the authority of Glaucus, or such-like great men in the 
minute philosophy. But what shall we say to Socrates, 
for he too was of an opinion very different from that 
ascribed to Glaucus ? Ale. For the present we need not 
insist on authorities, ancient or modem, <M'mquire whidi 
was thegreater man, Scicratcs or Gb^ucus. Though, me- 
thinks^ for so nauch as authority can signify^ the present 
times, gray and hoary with age and experience, have a 
manifest advantage over those that are falsdy called an- 
cient. But not to dwell on authorities, I tell you in plain 
English, Euphranor^ we do ik)t want your revelations ; 

VOL. II. M 
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ahd Ihat fOf tiiig |daiA reofloti^ ihote that arb tiear every 
body ktitefw^ bie^i^^ ind thbse that are obscure nobody is 
tiiebietter fbfv Etipfu Whether it was possible for man- 
kind to have kttd^h all partd of the Christian reHgion, be- 
sides mysteHies aud ^rtive institutions^ is not tMe ques- 
titm bet\^/^)i lis I md that they actually did hot know 
thetti is too plaiA to be denied. This, perhaps, ^asfor 
want of making a due use of reason. But^ as to the usefiiU 
ness xif reVdation, it seems much the same thing whetheir 
they could hot know, or would not be at the pains to 
know, the doctrines revealed. And ab for Uiose doctrines 
which *^ere too obsoi^e to penetr&te, or tbo sublime to 
reach, l^ natural reason ; how fj* mankind inay be the 
better for th^m, is tbor^, I had ahnost 8aid> than even you 
orClaucikscan tdK 

XX. j^/c» But whatever may be pretendW as to ob- 
tadure doctrine and dispensations, dl this hath nbthing 
to do with pmphecies, ^^di being akc^ther relative 
to manUnd, and the events of this world, to \^hich our 
iacuhies are surely wdl enough p'oportioned^ one might 
^peet ishould be very clear, and such as might inform 
instead of puzzling us^ Ikcpk And yet it mkst be al<- 
fewed thM as some prophecies are ctear, there ai^ others 
r^ty bbscure : but left to mysdf, I doubt I should never 
have inferred from thence that they were not Dilvinei In 
%iy own way of thinking I should have beiefa '^ to couh 
dCide, that the prophecies we understand are a proof for 
insjpil*atidn ; but that thote we do not understand are no 
^^^bdf against it. Inasmuch as for the latter oar igoo- 
WLhoe 6t the Vesewetaf the Holy Spirit may aeocmnt, but 
^fbt the other tK)thing, for aught that I see, can aocount 
but inspiiiation* jilc Now I know seyeral sa^cious 
itoen> \^ti conclude this very difl^ebtly; from, yob, .to 
Hi^li diat the one sort of jjrophecies is nbnsense, and the 
other c6ntrived' after the ewnts^. Behold the difierenoe 
' between ^ tnah (if free thoiight and one of narttDSJi^ prind- 
ples !^^ Ei£phk It.s^eiM then they rgtct the ^eviektioiis 
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because they are obscure^ a&d Daniel^ propliecaeabe^ 
cmise they are dear ? j41c. £itl|er w£iy A inap of jsen$e 
sees cause to suspect tb^e has: been fou^ pby^ : JEtg^ 
Your mea of sepse are^ it sa^ns, hard to pleaa^. ^.. 
Our philos(^ers are men of piecing ^8« E^pfh ^ 
suppose such m^n never make transient judgments from 
transient views ; but always ee^ablished fi&ed cpndur 
sions utXMi a thorough ins^tion of things* For my o\m 
part^ I d^e not ei^age with a man, wlio has examine4 
those points so nicely^ as it may be presumed you have; 
done : but I couU name some eminent writers of pus 
own, now livings whose books on the 3ut>}ect of pro* 
phecy have given great satisfactbn to gentlemen, whp 
pass for men of sense and learning het:e in tdie country^ 
Ale. You must know, Euphranor, I am not at leisure 
to peruse the learned writings of divines, on a sutject 
which a man may see throfugh with half en eye« To 
ftie it is sufficient, that the point itself is odd mid out ql* 
the road of nature* For the rest, I leaive them to dispute 
and settle among themselves, where to fix the precis* 
time when the sceptre departed from Judah ; or whether 
in Daniel's prophecy of the Messiah weshoul4 coii^put^ 
by the Chaldean or the Julian year. My only conclu-r 
eion concemii]^ all sndi matter/s is, tliat I will, never 
trouble myself about them* Euph. To an extraordinary 
genius, who sees things with half an eye, I know not 
what to say : but for the rest of mankind^ one would 
think it should be vary rash in them to cpnclude^ with^ 
out much and axact inquiry, on the unsafe side of a ques- 
tion which concerns their chief interest, jilc^ Mark it 
well: atrueg^nius in pursuit of truth makesswiftadvanpe^ 
on the wii^ of geperal maxims, while little minds cre^ 
and grovel amidst mean particularities. I lay it down i^ 
a certain truth $ that by the falkicious arts of logic and 
criticism, straining and forcing, palliating,, patdiing, and 
distinguishing, a man may justify or make out any thing ; 
and this remark^ with one or two about prejudice, sav^ 
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me a world of trouble. Euph. You, Akiphron, who 
soar sublime on strong and free opinions, vouchsafe to 
lend a helping hand to those whom you behold entan- 
gled in the birdlime of prejudicei For my part, I find 
it very possible to suppose prophecy may be Divine, al- 
tho]ugh there should be some obscurity at this distance, 
with respect to dates of time or kinds of yeftrs. You 
yourself own revelation possible : and allowing this? 1 can 
very easily conceive it may be odd, and out of the road 
of nature. I can without amazement meet in Holy Scrip- 
ture divers prophecies, whereof I do not see the com- 
pletion, divers texts I do not understand, divers myste- 
ries above my comprehension, and ways of God to me 
unaccountable. Why may not some prophecies relate to 
parts of history I am not well enough acquainted with, or 
to events not yet come to pass ? It seems to me that pro- 
phecies unfathomed by the hearer, or 6ven tlie speaker 
himself, have been afterward verified and understood 
in the event ; and it is one of my maxims, that, whxit 
hath been may be. Though I rub my eyes, and do my 
utmost to extricate myself from prejudice, yet it still 
seems very possible to me, that, what I do not, a more 
acute, more attentive, or more learned man, may under- 
stand: at least thus much is plain; the diflficulty of 
some points or passages doth not hinder the clearness 
of others, and those parts of Scripture, which we cannot 
interpret, we are not bound to know the sense of. What 
evil or what incbrivenience, if we cannot comprehend 
what we are not obliged to comprehend, or if we cannot . 
account for those things which it doth not belong to us 
to account for ? Scriptures not understood, at one time, 
or by one person, may be understood at another time, 
or by other persons. May we not perceive, by retro- 
spect on what is past, a certain progress from darker to 
lighter, in the series of the Divine economy towards 
man ? And may not future events clear up such points 
as at present .exercise the faith of believers? I^ow I 
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cannot hdp thinking (such is the force ather of truth 
or prejudice) that in all this, there is tiothing strained 
or forced, or which is not reasonable or natural to 
suppose. 

XXI. Ak. Well, Euphnmor, I will lend |rou a 
helping hand, since you desire it, but think fit to sdter 
my method : for you must know, the main points of 
Christian belief have been infused so early, and incul- 
cated so often by nurses, pedagogues, and priests, that, 
be the proofs ever so plain, it is a hard matter to con-p- 
vince a mind, thus tinctured and stained, by arguing 
against revealed religion from its internal diaract^s. I 
shall therefore set myself to consider things in anothar 
light, and examine your religion by certain external 
characters or circumstantials, comparing the system of 
revelation with collateral accounts of ancient heathen 
writers, and shewing how ill it consists with them. 
Know then, that the Christian revelation, supposing the 
Jewish, it follows, that if the Jewish be destroyed the 
Christian must of course fall to the ground. . Now, to 
make short work, I shall attad^ this Jewish revelation 
in its head. Tell me, are we not obliged, if we believe 
the Mosaic account of things, to hold the world was 
created not quite six thousand years ago ? Euph. I grant 
we are. Ak. What will you say now, if other ancient 
records carry up the history of the world many thousand 
years beyond this period? What if the Egyptians and 
Chinese have accounts extending to thirty or forty thou- 
sand years ? What if the former. of these nations have 
observed twelve hundred eclipses, during the space of 
forty-eight thousand years, before the time of Alexan- 
der the Great ? What if the Cliinese have also many 
observations antecedent to the Jewish account of the 
creation ? What if the Chaldeans had been observing 
the stars for above four hundred thousand years ? And 
what shall we say if we have successions of kings and 
their reigns, marked for several thousand years before 
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llie beginning of the world, assign^ed hy MoaesS ShaH 
Pfe refact the aocount&and records of all other ixations^ 
the most&nious, anckoit, and learned in the uK^rld, and 
preserve a blind reverence for the legislator of the Jews ? 
£i^ And fttiay, If they deserve to be rgected, why 
]^i6iild?wenbt reject them ? What if those monstrous 
chronologies oontain nothing hat names without actions 
dnd manife;it fables ? Whait if those pretended obser- 
mtlons of EJgyptians and Ch^deans were unknown or 
unregarded by andient astronomers ? What if the 
Jesuits ha'^e i^ewn the incopsistenc^ of the like Chi^ 
nese pretensions with ihe truth of the Ephemerides? 
What if the most ancient Chines^ observiUions allowed 
ko be authentic^ %ve those of two fixed stars, one in the 
tvinter solstice, the oth^ in the vernal equinox, in tte 
reign of their king Yao, whidh was since the flood ? ♦ 
jitc. You must give me leave to observe, the Romi^ 
miss^ai^ are of small credit ki this point. JEupk. 
fitit VffiiBt knowledge have we, or can we have, of those 
CSunese afibirs, b^t by their means i The same persons 
0Mt tell us oif these accounts refute them ; if we reject 
their authority in one case, what right haVe we to build 
upon it in another ? jift. When I consider that the 
Oii^ese h^ve annals of more than £Drty thousand yeans^ 
and that they are a learned, iijigenious, and acute peo{de, 
very ooriops, and addic^d to arts and sciences, I profess 
t cannot \idp paying some regard to their accounts of 
time. Euph. Whatever advantage their situation and 
political maxims may have given them, it doth not ap^ 
pear they are so learned or so acute in point of science 
ais the Europeans. The general character of the Chi- 
i^ese, if we may believe Trigaltius and other writers, is, 
that they are men of a trifling and credulous curiosity, 
addicted to seardb after the philosopher's stone, and a 
medicine to. make men immortal, to astrology, fbrtune-r 
idling, ^nd presages of all kinds. Their ignorance in 
* ♦Biauchini Histor. Univers. cap. xvii. 
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natnj«£ apdtoiathefiQi^iQBi kevid^atj ikom th^ 9mk hmk 
the Jesuita make of.thftt feJttd.of fenowl^^ anaopa 
them. But what ahaU we ttowk of tbppe ^a^Qrdiqary; 
annals, if tjie very Chm^ them»ely«ifivenp erp4it to 
them far more than three thQUfftud ye^rs befei^ Jesua 
Christ i If they do not p^p«t«4 to We b^urj to wiit^ 
Ustory above four thonMud j/m^s 9^^ } And if the old<T 
est hooks th^ have mm extant in an infejli^bl? ^r^p- 
ter, .are not ateve two thouiand y^ar§ oJd ? One wqu14 
thmk a man of yonr sagacity, w ppt to fijU^pect every 
thii^ out of the comn¥>n iioad pf np^turPt should no^ 
without the dearest proof admit thps^ ^nals fpr a^then4 
tiq, whkh record such strange things as the snn's npl 
setting for ten days, and gold raining three days tPg^ 
ther. Tell me, Alciphron, ean yqu re^ly he^iey^ the€» 
thingf withqut inquiring by what mews the tradition 
was preserved, throu^ wh^t hwds it p^s^^jt or what 
reception it met with, or who first committed it to wn^T 
ing ? jik. To omit the Chinese and their story^ it wfll 
serve my purpose q» well to huild on the authority of 
Manetho, that le^imed Egyptim pri^t, \^o h$^ such 
opportunities of searching into the most ^oent ap? 
counts of time, and copying into his dynasties the n|p$t 
venerable and authentic records inscribed on the pill^ 
of Hermes, Euph* Pray, Al^phron, where w^re those 
chronological pillars to be s^n ? ^a. }n tht Seriadi(^ 
land. £>^. And wh^ is thrtt country } Ak^ \ don't 
know- Ewph. How w^e those records, preserv^ed for 
9o many ag^ down to the time oi this Hermes, who is 
said to have been the first invefttor of letto? ? AIqk \ do 
not know, Eufh Did any other writers, before or 
since Mwetho, pretend to hfive seen, or transcribed, - 
0t known, any thing about the^ pillars \ Ale. Not that 
\ know. Ewph. Or about the place where they are 
said to have been ? Ak. If they did, it is more than I 
know. Evjplu. Do the Greek authors that went into 
Egypt, and consulted the Egyptian priests, agree with 
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these accounts of Manetho ? Ale. Suppose they do not. 
Euph. Doth Diodorus, who lived since Manetho^ foU 
low, cite, or so much as mention, this same Manetho? 
Ale. What will you infer from all this ? Euph.^ If I did 
not kn6w you and your principles, and how vigilantly 
you guard against imposture, I should infer that you 
were a very credulous man. For what can we call it 
but credulity to believe most incredible things on most 
slender authority, such as fragments of an obscure 
writer/ disagreeing with all other historians, supported 
by an obscure authority of Hermes's pillars, for which 
you must take his word, and which contain things so 
improbable as successions of gods and demi-gods, for 
many thousand years, Vulcan alone having reigned nine 
thousand? There is little in these venerable dynasties 
of Manetho besides names and numbers ; and yet in 
that little we meet with very strange things, that would 
be thought romantic in another writer : for instance, 
the Nile overflowing with honey, the moon grown big- 
ger, a speaking lamb, seventy kings who reigned as 
many days one after another, a king a day.* If you 
are known, Alciphron, to give credit to these things, I 
fear you will lose the honour of being thought incredu- 
lous. Ale. And yet these ridiculous fragments, as you 
would represent them, have been thought worth the 
pains and lucubrations of very learned men. How can 
you account for the work that the great Joseph Scaliger 
and Sir John Marsham make about them ? Euph. I do 
not pretend to account for it. To see Scaliger add an- 
other Julian period to make room for such things as Ma- 
netho's dynasties, and Sir John Marsham take so much 
- learned pains to piece, patch, and mend those obscure 
fragments, to range them in synchronisms, and try to 
adjust thepi with sacred chronology, or make them con- 
sistent with themselves and other accounts^ is to me very 
strange and unaccountable. Why they, or Eusebius, or 
. * Seal. Can. hag. lib. ii. 
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yourself, or dny other learned man, should imagine 
tiiose things deiserve any regard I leave you to ex- 
plain. 

XXII. jilc. After all it id not easy to conceive what 
should move, not only Manetho, but also other Egyp- 
tian jniests, long before his time, io set up such great 
pretences to antiquity, ^1 which, however difFering from 
one another, agree in this, that they overthrow the ^ 
Mosaic history ? How can this be accounted for with- 
out some real foundation ? What point of pleasure, or 
profit, or power, could set men on forging successions 
of ancient names, and periods of time for ages before 
the world began ? Euph. Pray, Alciphron, is there any 
thing so, strange or singular in this vain humour of ex- 
tending the antiquity of nations beyond the truth ? 
Hath it not been observed in most parts of the world ? 
Doth it not even in our own times ^shew itself, espe- 
cially among those dependent and subdued people, who 
have little elsfe to boast of. To pass over others of our 
fellow-subjects, who, in propcntion as they are below 
their neighbours in wealth and power, lay daim to a 
more remote antiquity ; are not the pretensions of Irish- 
men in this way known to be very great ? If I may trust 
my memory, O'Plaherty, in his Ogygia, mentions some 
transactions in Ireland before the flood. The same hu- 
mour, and f]|*om the same cause, appears to have pre- 
vailed in Sicily, a country for some centuries past sub- 
j«3t to the dt^minion of foreigners : during which time 
the Sicilians have published divers fabulous accounts, 
concerning the original and antiquity of their cities, 
wherein they vie with each other. It is pretended to 
be proved by ancient inscriptions, whose existence or 
authority seems on a level with that of Hermes*s pillars, 
'that Palermo was founded in the days of the patriiarch 
Isaac, by a colony of Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Syri- 
ans ; and that a grandson of Esau had been governor 
of a tower subsisting witlun these two hundred years in 
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that city .^ The antiquity of Mesatia hoA beeq cauriei} 
still higher, by $otne who wpujd ha^e u» think it wap ^eh 
larged by Nimrod.f The like pretensions are made \iyi 
Catwi^, and other towns of that island, wJho have 
found Quthorfi pf as good credit as Mauetbo to suppoi^t 
them.. Now I should be gl^ tQ know why the Egypn 
tianfii, a subdued p^c^le, may not probably he $upp(^ed 
to h^ye invented fabulous acpounts from the iaame mo^ 
tive, apd like others valued liiews^lves. on extravagmt 
pretefisions to antiquity^ when in all other respects theji 
were so n^ich inferior tp their masters ? Thjjt pepple hac^ 
beepsuceessiv^y conquered by Ethbpians^ Assyrians JBan 
byloniaQs, Persians^ and Grecians^ befmie it aj)pears tbat 
those wpnderfpl dynasties, of Manetho and the pillars of 
Hermes were ever heard of ; as they had been by the 
twp first of those naticms before the time of Solon himr 
self, the earliest Greek that is known to have oonsulted 
the priests of Egypt : whose accounts were so estrara^ 
gant that ey^n the Greek historians, though unacquaint^ 
^ with Holy l^iipture, were far from giving an entire 
creciit to ti^epit Herpdotus making a report upon their 
authority, saith, those to whom 9Uich tl^gs seem cpe»- 
dible may mfike the best of them, for himisetf deelaring 
th^t it w?is his piai^se to write what hebeard4 And both 
hf3 and Diodoru^ do, on divers occasions, dW the same 
diffidence in the narratives of thosie Egyptian prie^; 
And as we observed of the Egyptians, it is nokss cei> 
t^inthat the Phoenicians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans, wer^ 
each a cpubquered and redi|ced people, before the rest of 
the world app^red to have heard any thing of their pr er 
ib^sipns tp sp rgpiote antiquity- Cru But what ooca- 
fl^ya is there to be at any pains to account for the hur 
mpur pf f^^ulpps writers ? Is it not sufficiqfit to see 
:thftt the^ relate absurdities ; that they are unsupported 

♦ Fazelli Hist, Sica]. decacL i. lib. viii. 
f Ketna Notizie Istoriche di Af eMina. 
X flerodoius in ^ot^q^. 
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by any Ihiieign evidence; that they do no^ appear to 
hare been m otecKt^ even among their own countrymen^ 
and that thiey air^ inconsiSftent one with another ^ That 
fnexh .ehoxM hare dte^vanity tp impose on the lyotld by 
•fylse. aceotti^, i^ nothing Grange ; it is mooh more so, 
Ifaat after, w^t hjith been done towards undeceiving the 
mcoAi by so many learned oritics, there should be meA 
found capable of being abused by tliose paltry scraps erf 
M^netho, Berosus, Ctesias, or the like fabulous or coun^ 
terfek writers, jiie. Give nle leave to observe, those 
kamedoritics may .piK)ve to be ecdesaasliG6, peiiiaps son^ 
of Hienf prists. Cri. What do yoii think oiSir Isam; 
Newton, was he either a papist oi? ecclesiastic ? Perhaps 
you may not albw him to have been, in sagacity, or fi>rce 
of mind,, equal to the great men of tlie minute philoso^ 
f^y^ but it cannot be denied that he had read and 
tlK)ught much upon the subject, and that the result of 
his inquiry, was a perfect contempt of all those cele- 
hra^ rivals to Mosea, jilc. Jt hath been observed by • 
ingenious men, that Sir Isaac Newton, though a layman^ 
"veas deeply pr^^udiced, witness his great regard to the 
Bible. Cri. And the fi^me may be said of Mr. Locke, 
Mr. fioyle. Lord Bacon, and other famous laymen, who, 
liowev^r knowing in sotne pointy, must neverthdess be 
allowed not to have attained that i^een discernment, 
ivhidi is the peculiar distinction of your sect! 

XXIIL But perhaps thevem^y be other reasons be- 
side prejudice, to indine a man to give Moses the pre^ 
farence, on the truth of whose h'rtory the government, 
maa(ihers, and religion, of his country were founded and 
framed ; of whose history Jthere are manifeg<i traces in 
the HKist ancient boc^s and Uiiaditions of the gentiles^ 
particularly of the Brachmans and Persees ; whose hisr 
tpry is confirmed by the fete inv^tion of arts and sci- 
ences, the gradud peopling of the world, the very names 
t)f ancient nations, and even by the authority and argu- 
ments ol that iienpwned philosopher Lucretivis^ who^ 
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on other points, is so much : admired and followed by 
those of your sect.. Not to mention, that the continual 
decrease of fluids, the sinking of hills, and the diminu- 
tion of planetary motions, afibrd so many natural proofs, 
which shew this world had a beginning ; as the civij or 
historical proofs abovementioned do plainly point out, 
this beginning to have been about the time assigned in 
Holy Scripture. After all which I beg leave to add one 
observation more. To any one who amsiders that, on 
digging into the earth, sudh quantities of shells, and, in 
some places, bones and horns of animals, are found 
sound and. entire after having lain there in all probabi- 
.lity some thousands of years ; it should seem probable, 
that gems, medals,, and implements in metal or stone, 
might have lasted entire, buried under ground forty or 
fifty thousand yeiars, if the world had been so old. How 
comes it then to pass that no remains are found, no an- 
tiquities of those numerous ages preceding the Scrip- 
ture accounts of time.; no fragments of buildings, no 
public monument^, no intaglias, cammeos, statues, basso- 
relievos, medals, inscriptions, utensils, or artificial works 
of any kind, are ever discovered, which may bear testimo- 
ny to the existence of those mighty empires, those sue-, 
cessions of monarchs, heroes, and demi-gods, for so 
;many thousand years? Let us look forward: and. sup- 
pose ten or twenty thousand years to come, during 
which time we will suppose, that plagues, famines, wars, 
and earthquakes, shall have made great havoc in the 
world ; is it not highly probable, that at the end of such 
a period, pillars, vases, and statues now in being of gra- 
nite, porphyry, or jasper (stones of such hardness, as 
^we know them to have lasted two thousand years above 
ground, without any considerable alteration), would.bear 
record of these .and past ages ? or that some of our cur- 
rent coins, might then he dug up, or old walls, and the 
foundations of buildings, shew themselves, a3 well as the 
hells and stones of the primeval world are preserved 
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down to oiir times. To me it seems to ' follow, frdm 
these consideratibns, which common sense and experi- 
ence make all men judges of, that we iriay see good 
reason to conclude, the world was created about the 
time recorded in Holy Scripture. And if we admit a 
thing so extraordinary as the creation of this world, it 
should seem that we admit something strange, and odd, 
and new to human apprehension, beyond any other mi- 
racle whatsoever. 

XXIV. Alciphron sat musing and made no answer ; 
whereupon Lysicl^ expressed himself in the following 
manner. I must own I should rather suppose with Lu- 
cretius, that the world was made by chance, and that 
men grew out of the earth, like pompidns, than pin my 
faith on those wretched fabulous fragments of oriental 
history. And as for the learned men, who have taken 
pains to illustrate and piece them together, they appear 
to me no better than so many musty pedants. An in- 
genious free-thinker may perhaps now and then make 
some use of their lucubrations, and play one absurdity 
against another. Bat you are not therefore to think, 
he pays any real regard to the authority of such apocry- 
phd writers, or believes one syllable of the Chinese, Bar 
bylonian, or Egyptian traditions. If we seem to giv^ 
them a preference before the Bible, it is only because 
they are not established by law. This is my plain sense 
of the iriatter, and I dare say it is the general sense of 
our sect ; who are too rational to be in earnest on such 
trifles, though they sometime give hints of deep eru^ 
dition, and put on a grave iace to divert themsdves with 
bigots. Ale. Since Lysicles will have it so, I am con- 
tent not to build on accounts of time preceding the 
Mosaic. I must nevertheless beg leave to observe, 
there is another point of a difFei^nt nature, d;gainst which 
there do not lie the same exceptions, that deserves to 
be considered, and may serve our purpose as well. I 
presume it will be allowed that historians, treating of 
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tim^s wkhiii the Mosaic account^ ought by imp^tial 
men to be placed on the aame foot with Moses» It may 
therefore be expected, that those, who pretend to vin- 
dicate his writiBgs> should reconcile them with paraUel 
accounts of other authors^ treating of die siame times^j 
things, iind persons. And, if we are not attached singly 
^o Moses, but take our notions from other writers^ and 
the probability of things, We shall see good t^ause to be- 
lieve, the Jews were only a crew of leprous Egyptiajnsji 
driven from their bourttry on account of that loathsome 
distemper ; and that their religion, pretended to hato 
been delivered from heavtsn at Mount $ii)ai, was ii^ 
trudi learned in Egypt, and brpught from thence* Crii, 
Not to insist, on what cannot be denied, that an historian 
writing of his own times ifi to be believed, before others 
who treat bf the same subject sweral ages after, it seema 
to me that it is absurd to expect we should reccHicila 
Moses with jMt)fane historians, till you liave first recon-> 
, ciled them ohe with one other. In ailswia- therefore to 
what you observe, I de^e you would Consider in the first 
place, that Manetho, Ghsaremon, and Lysitnachus^ had 
published inconsistent accounts of the Jews, and thdur 
going forth from Egypt:* in the second place» tjiat 
their language is a plain proof they were not of Egyp 
tian, but either of Phoenician, of Syrian, or of Chaldean 
original : and in the third place, that it doth not seem 
very probable to suppose, their religion, the basis or 
fundamental principle of which was the worship of 
one supiieriie Gk)d, and the principal design of whkh 
was to abolish idolatry, could be derived from Egypt> 
the most idolatrous bf all nations. It must be owned^ 
the separate situation and institutionsof the Jews, occav 
sioned their being treated by 0ome foreigner^, withgresrt 
igtM>rance and contempt of them and tbeir originals 
But Strabo, who is allowed to have been a judicious and 
inquisitive writer, though he was .iK)t actjuaibted with 

I * Josej^h. cbntra Ajpion. lib. i. ' •'* 
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th^ tru& history^ toakts ixlore honourable iritotion of 
themi He relates that Mos^> with many other wor- 
dhippars'^f one infinite God^ not ajqproviilg the image- 
worship of the Egyptians and other nations, wait out 
from £gypt and settled in Jerusalem, where they built 
a tertlple to one only God without images,* 

. XXV. jiic. We who assert the caiise of liberty 
against rel^ion, in these later ages of the world, lie 
luider great disadv«itages, from the k>ss of ancient 
bookd^ which deared up many points to the eyes of those 
great men, Cdsus, Porphyry, and Julian, which at a 
greater distance and with less help cannot so easily be 
made out by us : but had we those records, I doubt not 
we might demolish the whole system at once. Cri. And 
yeft I make some doubt of thi$ ; because those great 
men, as you call them, with all those advantages, could 
itot do it. uik. That ipust lieeds have been owing to 
the dulness and stupidity of the world in those days, 
wheil the art of reasoning was hot so much known and 
cultivated as of kte : but those men of true genius saw 
through the deceit themsdves, and were very dear in 
titeir opinion^ which c6nvinces me they had good reason 
ob their side* Cri. And yet that great man Cdsus"" 
se^nm to have had very s%ht aild ineonstaiit notions: 
'one wbile^ he talks like a thorough Epicurdan ; another, 
fee admits mirades, prophecies, and a future state of 
j^wards and punishments. What think you, Alciphron, 
is it not something cq>ricious in so jgreat a man, among 
other advantages which he ascribes to brutes above hu- . 
«nah kind, tasupposie they are magidahs afad prophets j 
-that they have a nearfer commerce and union with the 
Divinity ; that tliey know more than men ; and that 
elephants, in particular, are of all others most religioiK 
ammals and "strict observers of an oath.f ^ic. A great 
geniu^ will be sometimes whimsical; But what do you 
say to the Emperor Julian, was he not an extraordinary 
* Strab. lib. s^vi. \ t OrigeM omtra Celsufti, liU it. 
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man ? Cri. He seems by hk writings to Have been 
lively and satiricaL Further, I make no difficulty of 
owning that he was a generous, temperate, gall^Dt, and 
facetious emperor : but at the same time it must be 
allowed, because his own heathen panegyrist Ammitinus 
MarcelHnus* allows it, that he was a pmting, light, 
vain, superstitious sort of man. And therefore' his 
judgment or authority can be but of small weight with 
those who are not prgudiced in his favour, jilc. But 
of all the great men who wrote against revealed religion^ 
the greatest without question was that truly great man 
Porphyry, the loss of whose invaluable work can never 
be sufficiently lamented. This profound philosopher 
. went to the bottom and original of things. He most 
learnedly confuted the Scriptures, shewed the absurdity 
of the Mosaic accounts, undermined and exposed tl^ 
prophecies, and ridiculed allegorical interpretations.-f^ 
The modems,^it must be owned, have done great things 
and shewn themselves able men ; yet I cannot but regret 
the loss of what was done by a person of such Vast abi* 
lities, and who lived so much nearer the fountain-head ; 
though his authority survives his writings, and must 
still have its weight with impartial men, in spite of the 
enemies of truth. Cri. Porphyry, I grant, was a tho- 
rough infidel, though he appears by no means to have 
been incredulous. It seems he had a great opinion of 
wizards and necromancers, and believed the mysteriei^ 
miracles, and prophecies, of Theurgists and Egyptian 
priests. He was far from being an enemy to obscure 
jargon ; and pretended to extraordinary ecstasies. In a 
word, this great man appears to have been as unintellii- 
gible as a schoolman, as superstitious as a monk, and as 
fanatical as any quietist or quaker ; and, to complete 
his character as a mintite philosopher, he was under 
strong temptations to lay violent hands on himself. We 

* Am. Marcellin. lib. xxv. 

+ Lite/Holstemus de Vita et Scriptis Porphyrii. 
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may frame aliotion of this patrmdi of infidelity, by bis 
jud^ous vray of thinking upon other p<»nts| as well as 
the Christian religion; So sagacious wak he as to find. 

, out, that the souls of insects^ when separated from their 
bodies become rational : that demons of a .thousand 

. shapes a^ist in making philtrums and charms, whose 
spiritual bodies are nourished and fattened by the steams 
of libations and sacrifices : that the ghosts of those, w6o 

, died violent deaths, use to haunt and appear about their 
sepulchres* This sam^ egregious philosopher adviseth 
a wise man not to eat flesh, lest the impure soul of the 
brute that was put to violent death should enter, along 
with the flesh, into those who eat it. He adds, as a 
matter of fact confirmed by many experiments, that 
those who would insinuate into themselves the souls of 
such animals as have the gift of foretelling things to 
come, need only eat a principal part, the heart for in- 
stance, of a stag or a mole, and so receive the soul of 

. the animal, which will prophesy in them like a god** 
Na wonder if men whose minds were preoccupied by 

. faith and tenets of such a peculiar kind should be averse 
from the reception of the gospel. Upon the whole, we 
desire to be excused if we do not pay the same deference 
to the judgment of men that appear to us whimsical, 

. superstitious, weak, and visionary, which those impartial 
gentlemen do, who admire their talents, and are pfOud 

. to tread in their footsteps, jilc. Men see things in 
different views : what one admires another contemns ; 
it is even possible for a pre)udi(5ed mind, whose attehtibn 
is turned towards the faults and blemishes of things, to 
fancy some shadow of defect in those great lights which 
in our own days have enlightened, and still continue to 
enlighten, the world. 

XXVI. But pray tell me, Crito, what you think of 
Josephus. He is allowed to have been a man of learn- 

* Vide Porphyrium de abstinentia, de sacrificiis, ^e diis, et dse- 
monibus. 
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in|;aod judgment Bte was himself an assertor of re^ 
V€^ed' rd^cMU And Christiana^ when his authority 
ti^rres their turn, are issed to .cite him with re$p6etr 
Cri* Ail this I acknowledge. j{lc* Must it not then 
Se^n yety strange^ and very suspicious to eva-y impar- 
tial ifiqpirer» that this learned Jew writing the history of 
his own country, of that very place, and those very times^ 
where and when Jesus Christ m^de his appearance, 
should yet say nothing of the character, miracles, and 
doct^'ine, of that extraordinary person ? > Some andent 
Christians were so sensible of tWs, tliat, to make amends^ 
they inserted a famous passage iti that historian ; which 
imposture hath been sufficiently detected by able cities 
in the last age. Cri. Though there are not wanting 
^le critics on the other side of the question, yet, not 
to enter lipon the discussion of that cQld)rated passage, 
I am content to give you all you can desire^ and suppose 
It not genuine, but the pious fraud of soqte wrong* 
headed Christian, who could not brook the <xnis&ion in 
Josephus : but this will never make such omission a real 
oljection against Christianity* Nor is there, for aught 
I. can see, any thing in it whereon to ground either ad* 
miration or suspicion ; ioasmuch as it should seem very 
natural,. supposing the gospel account exactly true, for 
Jo9^hus to have said nothing c^ it ; considering that 
^he view of that writer was to give his country some 
%ure in the eye of the world, which had been greatly 
prejudiced against the Jews, and knew little of their 
l^story, to which end the life and death of our Savicmr 
would not in any wise hfive conduced ; ccmsidering that 
Joseptms could not have been an eye-witness of our 
Saviour or his miracles ; considering that he was a pha* 
risee of quality and learning, foreign as well as Jewish, 
l>ne of great employment in the state, and that the 
gpspel was preached to the poor ; that the first instru-. 
ments of spreading it, and the first converts to it, were 
jnran and illiterate, that it might not seem the work df 
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tnan, oir bfeholdfrig to hufln^ iritereSl Or powtt; consi- 
dering the general pr^udice olf the J*vW> whtf ftjpeftied 
in the Mesdiah a tenlpof ^1 md ettriquerit^ pri*oe> ti^hkfe 
prc^iidide was so strong, that they chose Mher td at^frt* 
bute our Saviour's mifades to the devil^ thitn dckribv^ 
ledge him to be the Christ : considering* also thehelftefi 
disorder and confusion of the Jewish state in the dayd 6^ 
Joseptais, wheh men's minds were filled and aStortisherf 
with unparalleled wars> dissensions, massacres, and sedi-* 
tionsy of that devoted people. Laying all these thingd 
together,! do« not think it strangej that such a n^ati, 
writing with siK^h a view, dt such a time, and in' sucb 
i^rcumstanees, should omit t6 describe our blessed Sa« 
^iout^'s life and death, 6r to mention his miracles^ 6t to 
take notice of the state df the Christiati church, which 
Wjas then as a grain of mustard-seed beginning to take? 
foot and germinlate* And this will seem still leSs strange, 
if it be considered^ that the apostles in a few yea*^ aftei* 
our Saviour's death departed from Jerusalem, setting 
themselves to convert the gentiles, and were didpei*§erf 
throughout the World; that the converts in Jerusalem 
were, not only of the meanest of the people, but afeor 
few 5 the three thousand, added to t!he church in one* 
day upon PeterV preaching in that city, appearing tor 
have been not 'inhabitants but strangers^ from all part^ 
assembled to celebrate the feast of Pentecost ; and that 
all the time of Josephus and for several years after, dur- 
ing a successidn df fifteen bishops, the GhristiaAS ^t 
Jerusalem observed the Mosaic law,* and* were conse-- 
quently, in outward appearance, one people vrith the ttst 
of the Jews, which njust have made them less observable. 
I would fain know what reason we have to suppose, that 
the gospel, which in its first J)ropagation seemed toover*- 
look the great br considerable men of tliis Worid, might 
not also have been overiooked by thert, as A thing not 
suited to their apprehensions and W^y of thinking ^ 
* Sulp. Styef. S^t. Hist; lib. ii. et Euseb. Chroil. Itb. foster. 
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Besides^ in those early times mi^ht not Othef learned 
Jews^ as well as Gamaliel,* suspend their judgn^nt of 
thi^new way, as not knowing what to make or say of it, 
being on one hand unable to quit the notions and tra- 
ditions in which they were brought up, and, on the 
' other, not daring to resist or speak against the gospel, 
lest they should be found to fight against <jod? Surely 
at all events, it could never be expected, that an uncon- 
verted Jew should give the same account of the life, 
miracles, and doctrine, of Jesus Christ, as might become 
a Christian to have given ; nor on the other hand was it 
at all improbable, that a man of sense shouki beware to 
lessen or traduce what, for aught he knew, might have 
been a heavenly dispensation, between which two course9 
the middle was to say nothing, but pass it over in a 
doubtful or a respectful silence. And it is observable, 
that where this historian occasionally mentions Jesu$ 
Christ in his account of St. James's death, he doth it 
without any reflection, or saying either good or bad, 
ihough at the same time he shews a regard for the 
apostle. It is observable, I say, that speaking of Jesus, hia^ 
expression is, who was called the Christ, not who pre- 
tended to be the Christ, or who was falsely called the 
Christ, but simply rou Xtyefuvov Xpurrav.^ It is evident 
Josephus knew there was such a man as Jesus, and that 
he was said to be the Christ, and yet he condemns net*, 
ther him nor his followers ; which to me seems an argu- 
ment in their fevour. Certainly if we suppose Josephus 
to have known or been persuaded that he was an im*. 
postor, it will be difHcult to account for his not saying* 
so in plain terms. But if we suppose him in GamaliePs . 
way of thinking, who suspended his judgment, and was 
afraid of being found to fight against God, it should seem 
natural for hjim to behave in that very manner, vfhkh 
according to you makes against our faith, but I Verily 
think makes for it, ;^ut what if Josephus had been &> 
* Actsv. ^ r ^ Jo8. Ant.|ib. n. cap.Tiii« , > 
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bigot, or even a SacUuoee, an infidel, an atheist ? What 
then ! we readily grant there might have been persons of 
rank, politicians, generals, and men of letters, thM as 
well as <iow, Jews as well as Englishmen, who believed 
no revealed religion ; and tiiat some such personsfnight 
possibly have heard of a man in low life, who performed 
miracles by magic, without informing themselves, or. 
perhaps ever inquiring, about bis mission and doctrine; 
Upon the whole, I cannot comprehend, why any man 
should conclude against ^ the truth of the gospel, froni 
Jo8ephus*s omitting to speak of it, any more than from his 
omitting to embrace it Had the first Christians been 
chi^ priests and rulers, or men of science and learning, 
likePhiloand Jos6phus,itmigfatpeiiiapswidibetter colour 
have been objected, that their rdigion was of human 
contrivance, than now that it hath pleased God by weak 
things to confbund^e.strong. This I think suffidratly 
accounts^ why in the beginning the gospel might overlook 
or be overlooked by men of a certain rank and charactar^ 
XXVIL jilc. And yet it seems an odd argument id 
proof of any doctrine, that it was preached by simple 
people to simple people. Cri* Indeed if ^ere was no 
other attestation to the truth of the Christian religion^ 
this must be owned a very weak one. But if a doctrine 
b^un by instruments, mean as to all human advantages, 
and making its first progress among those who had 
neither wealth nor art nor power to grace or encourage 
it, should in a short time, by its own kinate excelloicy, 
ihe mighty force of miracles, and the demonstration of 
the Spirit, not only without but against all worldly mo« 
tives spread throu^ die worid, and subdue men of all 
ranks and conditions of life, would it hot be very un? 
reasonable to reject or suspect it for the wantof hiiman 
means ? and might not this with mudi betiter; reason be 
thou^t an argument of its coming iwrnQodljibti 
But still an inquisitive man will want the testimony of 
men of learning and knowledge. Cri. But from lihe 6iat 
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l^tiiry iQRwi^d^ th^ne was aever wanting jbhe^estimiyiiy 
of aucfe men^ who tvrote learnedly in defeaee of the 
Chw^ian roUgion^ who Uved^ maay of them, when the 
tamtoty of; things was freah^ who had ^ifit;i«a to jiudg^ 
«Ad eeaM to know^ and who gave the clearest proc^ 
bi their icoaviotion and sihoerity # jitc. But all th6 whiM 
the^eirieofwece Chriatia^^^ prej^iced Christi^is^ and 
therefoiie their testimony is to be suspected* Cri. It 
aeema thw you would hake Jews or heathens attest the 
irvAhSi of Christianity? ^k. lliat i^ ti)e very tiling I 
want- Cri. But hpw (:9n this be ? Or if it ooiild» would 
not any iBiionalman he apt to auspect mch eyiAm^f 
^1^ zfskhow it was possible for a man teaUy to b^itVe 
such things Mmself and not become a GhHatia<) } Tl^ 
apostles and first jcpnverts w)efe.theiQf>$dlV^s Jew$^ and 
brought upiria veii^eration for the law of J^lioees, and 
in all th& ppgiidices of. that pe^le: many fathers^ 
Christian pljilosoighexs, and leai^n^d ipolog^st^ for the 
faitii> who had been bred gentil^^ were wi^tiout dc»ibt 
tmbttSid with prejudices of education : itkd if the ginger 
of God and ibmeiG^ truth ccmverM both the ane and 
the other .fi)om Judaism or geifttili$m> in $pite of thabr 
prej^cea 1)0 Christianity > is not their testimony so 
much the atronger? Ybn have then the sufti^ges of 
}x>4i: Jews and gentiles^ att^ting to the truth of our ror 
hffbvk in the earliest ag^. But to expect w di^re the 
a||estation of Jewareoiaintng Jews^ or of gentiles renjain-^ 
ingg^tiles^: Seems unreasonable: nor can it be knagined 
thafc the testimcMiy x)f men, who wa^ not converted 
themselves, should be the likeliest to convert others^ Wa 
Have andeeithe testimony of heathi^ writei^ to pcove, 
that about the timie 6f our SaviourVterth there' was a ge? 
nerabexpedtationdn the east of a^Messbh or Prince^ w1k> 
^Gaald^ibtmdl a' new domintoh : that ther^ were such 
pi^le h^^hostiaiio : that they w^e crwUyf persecuted 
"kidciimt' tb death : ' that 'they were innocent and holy in 
Jife'iatnft worihip^ and that there.did .really exist u^ tthat 
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jttm^ certain persons and fadts mentiotked in iHe^ Ncigr 
Testament: a^ for other f)dint8, we hOte leaniodiv- 
ther^ ; several of whom had heeil^ m I dreadj ofaaenpi, 
bred heathens, to attest thfeir truA. -4fc. Fot ihy ipai* 
I have no great opiiiion of the capacity, or fea rtii ng of 
the iatha^s, and nia^y learned men, espectatty of the 
reformed churches abroad, are c^the same mind^ ixtncii 
saves me the trouble of looking mysdf into their ^6k»- 
minons wr^gs. Cru I daall not take upon ulie to 
say, with the minute philosopher Pomponatius,* liiat 
Origen, Basil, Augustin, smd (fivers other &thers ; were^^ 
equal to Plato, Aristotle, and the greatest o£ the gen- 
tiles in human knowledge. Bt:^ if I may be jEdlowol \o 
make a judgment from what I have seen of tt^r wiil- 
ings, I should think sereral c£ them men of great paiti, 
ekiquence, and kanung, and much supericx' ti^^ihose 
who seem to ahdervahie^them. Withdutahy aj&onito 
certain modern critics or translators, Etoismus m^y be 
allowed a man of fine taste, and a fit judge of sense and 
good writing, thou^ his judgment in this pomt was 
very different from theirs. Some of .our i^ormGd bre- 
thren, because the Bomanists attribute too mudi, Mem 
to have attributed too littte to them, fironi a v^ usual 
though no very judicious of^XHition; which is api to 
lead men to remark defects, without making proper 
allowances, and to say thin^ which loritber ;pety, caii- 
dom*, nor good sense, requires them to say. 

XXVIIL Jlc. But though I should adoibwtec^e, 
that a concurring testimony cf many learned and dble 
men throughout the ficr^ ages of Chri^anity may have 
'its weight, yet virhen I consider the great number of 
fpi^eries and heresies that sprung up in those times;, it 
very mudi weakens their credit. Cri. Pray, Alciphron^ 
'would it be allowed a good argument in the mouth of a 
papist against the Reformation, that many absurd tecte 
'sprung up at the same time virith it ? Are we to wonder^ 
^Lib. de Immortalitate Aaioiffi. 
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^t wHto good seed is sbwin^, tlie enemy should^ 80# 
tares ? But at biice to cut off several objections, let us 
iijppose in fact/ what you do not deny possible, that 
Jtfaqre ia a God,^ devil, and a tevelation from heaven 
coipniitted to writing many centBries ago. Do but take 
-alview pf hiaman nature, trnd conskler what would pro- 
ibafaly follow from such a supposition ; and whether it is 
-not very' likely there should be half-believers, mistaken 
^bigots, holy frauds, ambitious, ititerested^ disputing, 
rcduceited, sd:iismati(»I, heretical, absurd men, among 
tthe/profesbots of such revealed religion, as well as after 
^ couise of ages, various readings, omissions transpom^ 
(tidns, atid obscurities in the. text of the sacred oracles ? 
And if so, I leave yx>u to judge, whether it be reasonaUe 
to.n^ake those events an objection against the beii^ of 
a thing which would fn'obaUy and naturally follow upon 
^ the supposali of its being ? JUc. Afler ail, say what you 
Will, this varkty of opinions must heeds shake the faith 
lof a reaspiiable man. Where there are so many differ*- 
ent opioipnis on the same point it is very certain they 
^^driot all be true, but it is certain they may all be &lse. 
fAnd (he means to find out the truth ! when a man of 
iaeose sets about this inquiry, he finds himsdf on a 
^siidd^i startled aiui amused with hard words and knotty 
jqqeatiops* This makes him abandon the pursuit, think- 
ing the jgame hot worth the chi^e. CrL But would 
not this manof isetise dd wdl to consider, it must ai^e 
watat of discernment, to reject Divine truths for the 
'i^e: of human follies? Use but the same candour aiid 
impartiality in treating of religion, that you would think 
iproper on other subjects. We desire no more, and 
«xpect no less. In law, in physio, in politics, wherever 
,men hav6 refined, is it not e\ddeht they have been al- 
ways apt to run into disputes and chicane? But will 
that hinder you from admitting, there are many good 
.rules, and just notions, and useful truths; in all those 
professions ? Physicians may dispute, perhaps, vainly and 
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unibtel^iUy: 9kbat ^animal ^stein :• they may a^- 
-sign dU&nent causes of distempers, some explaining 
.'them by the elementary qualities, hot and cc4d, ^moist 
and dry, yet this doih nOt hinder, but the bark may be 
good for an ague^ and rhubarb for a flux. Nor can it 
cAb^TB by diemicat, others by mechanical principles, be 
inferred from the different sects, whidi from * time tb 
tin^ have sprung up in that profe^ion, the dogmatic, 
-forinstaQce, anpfic, methodic, Galenic, Paracelsian, or 
Ctlie hard words and knotty c|uestion8 and idle theories 
which have groWn from them, or been engrafbed on 
them, that, therefore, we shoiild cfeny the circulation of 
the blood, cnr iieject thdr exoellent rules about exercise, 
air, and diet. Jilc. It seems you would screen religiofi 
by the^example of other profesMotis, ail which have pro* 
duced sects and disputes as well as Cbristiuiity, which 
may Jn itself.be true and useful, notwithstanding many 
. fsisQ and fruitl^s tiotions engrafited on it by the wit of 
man;- Certainly if this had been observed or believed 
by jnany acute reasoners, they would never have made 
ithe muldplicity of religious opinions andcontroversies an 
ai^unient against religion in general. Cnf. How sucK 
lari obvious truth should escape men of sense aind inquiry- 
I leave you to account: but I can very easily account 
(for gross mistakes in those, who pass for free-thinkers 
without ever thinking ; or, if they do think, vAiose me^ 
ditatipns are employed on other points of a very different 
i]»ture,^from a serkms and impartial inquiry about religion. 
XXIX. But to return: what or wh^e is the profes- 
sion of mien, who never split into schisms, or never talk 
nonsense ? Is it not evident, that out of all the kinds 
of knowledge on which the human mind is employed, ' 
there grow certain excrescences, which may be paoied off, 
iYike the cFippings of hair or nails in the body, ami with na 
worse consequence ? Whatever bigots or enthusiasts^ 
whatever national or scholastic divines may say or think, 
it is certain the faith derived from Christ and his apos- 
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tlesy was not a piece of empty sophistry ;. Ih^ /did not 

deliver and traBsqait down to us jcemiv «iriinivbut yvyEiviiv 

yvwfjifiv, to use the expression of a holy oonfessor.* And 

to prieteilid to demolish their foundation £or the sake of* 

huniaQi sqperstrucbii^ be it hay or stubble^ or whiat it 

will, isnoiargiinientofjustthcHi^orreason; anymore 

than it is.of feiiiie^s, to suppose a doubtful sense fixed, 

and iar^iie fnom one side of the question in disputed 

ipoiiMs. Whether, for instance, the beginning of Qem- 

;sis is to be understood in a literal or allegorical laense ? 

Wbetfier the book of Job be a histoiy or a payable ? 

being points disputed betweai Christians, an infidel dn 

Jbave no ri^t to argue from one side of the question, in 

:those or the like cases. This or that tenet of a sect, 

this or that controverted notion, is not what we contend 

ibr at present, butlhe general faith taught by Christ and 

his apostles, and preserved by universal and perpetifid 

tradition in all tl^. churches down to oiir own times. 

To tax or strike at this Divine doctrine, on account of 

things £Dtreign and adventitious, the speculations and 

disputes of curious men, is in my mind an absurdity of 

iihe same kind, as it would be to cut down a fine tpiee 

yielding firuit and shade, because its leaves afibrded 

j^iQurishroent to caterpillars, or because spiders may now 

»nd then weave cobwebs among the branches, jilc. To 

divide and distinguish wOuld take time. We have se- 

iveral gentlemen Very capable of judging in the gross, 

.but who want att^:itibn for irkscmie and dry studies or 

minute inquiries. To whidi as it would be very hard 

to oblige men against their will, so it must be a g^«at 

wrong to the world, as well as themselves, to debar 

jthem from the right of deciding according to their nar 

taral senpe of things. Cri. It were to be wished those 

capable men would employ their judgment and attention 

pn the isame o\^ecis. if theological inquiries are unp»- 

}ataiUe, the field of nature is wi^ How many disco* 

♦ Soc. Histor. Eccles.lil^. L 
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v^mes ane itot hi xn»i^ \ bi>winany edrrors tobecorrected 
in arts attd Sfsa^me^ 1 bow many viCfe^ to b^ reformed in 
fifeioiui i|iannet)5 ! Why 4a tow «ngle out such poiotf 
sh krtmnocQblt and ^sf^, when there are fo o^aay per- 
Qunoua iiifistakes to be amended ? Why Bet themselves 
todeatni^ithebopesof humaa l^nd apdencouragementf 
to virtue? Why delight to judge where thjcy dis^aiq 
to inquim ? Why not employ their ^oble talents on th^ 
l9tngfttadex)i' perpetwl motion? jilc. I wonder you 
^uld not see the dUfereDce between points pf curios^ 
% and isdigioo. Those (tufifipy only men of a gepiu^ 
or hmMJiir suited to th^n i but all ma^kmd h$ye a r^hjt 
to ce^mure, and are concerned to judge of th?se, ei^cep^ 
they. wiU blindly submit to be governed, by thfe stiile wisr 
dofiirof their ancestors and the established laws of thdr 
ODuntry. CrtV It should seem, if they are comceiTiied to 
judge, they are not less concemed to examine before 
they judge, jdlh. But after all the examination and inr 
quiry that mortal man can make aboiut revealed religion^ 
it is impossible to come at any ratiowl sure footing. 

XXX- There is, indeed, a deal of specious talk 
bhout £sath founded upon miracles ; but when I examine 
tim matter thoroughly, and trace Christian faith up to 
its fMtigvml, I find it rests upon much daikness ^d scru*> 
pie and jancertainty. Instead of points evident or agfee- 
i^le to human reason,! find a wonderful narrative of the 
Son of God t^npted in the wiWertaess by the devil, a 
^bitig uttesrly unaccountable, without any end, or uset 
or teason, whatsoever. I meet with strange histories of 
apparitions, of angels abd voices from heai^n, with sur^ 
prising acoQunts of demoniads, things qujte obt'bf the 
roi^d of fcommon sense and observatibn, with seva^I in* 
orfediWe feats said to have been done by IXvirie power, 
k^ more probably the inventions of men : nor t)ie less 
|i^y ,|o be so, because r cannot prebend to say ^vith 
mk^l view they wa% invented. Design^ deeply laid are. 
diirk> ^n^ the less we know the more we suspect : but. 
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admiltirig them for trueilshall not allow them to be 
hitraculous> until I thoroughly ktiow the power of what ^ 
tiife called second Causes, and the force 6f magkx Cti^ 
Ybu seem, Alciphron> to ansdyee, not fakh, but infMel^ 
ity, and trace it to its principles ; whidi, from yotir own 
account, I cdlect to be dark and doubtful scruple and 
surmises> hastiness in judging, audnaitow*ies& hi think- 
ing, grounded on a fanciful notion which overrates the 
little scantling of your Own eixperience, andonr^%^ 
norahce of tte views of Providence,^ and of the cpialities^ 
operations; and mutual respects, of the several kinds of 
beings, which are, or may be, for aught you know> in 
ttie universe. Thus obscure, uncertain, conceited, and, 
TX)njectur^, are the principles of infidelity. Whereas oii 
the other hand, the principles of faith seem to be points 
plain and clear. It is a clear point, that this ffdth in 
Christ was spread abroad throughout the Vforld soon 
after his death. It is a clear point, that this was not ef*. 
^ted by human learning, politics, or power. It is a 
clear point, that in the ^rly times of th« church there 
were several tnen of knowledge and int^rity, whoem- 
liraced this faith not from any, but against all, temipory 
tnotives. It is a clear point, that, the nearer they w^^ 
to the fountain-head, the more opportunity they hdd to 
tiaftisfy themselves as to the truth of these facts which 
they believed. It is a clear point, that the less interest 
«hcre was to persuade, the more need there was of evi- 
dence to convince them. It is a clear point, that they 
relied on the authority of those who declared themselves 
eye-witnesses of the miracles and resurrection ofChri^. 
it is a' clear point, that those professed eye-witnesses 
^jftered much for this their attestation, and finally sealed 
it with their blood. It is a dear point, that these wit- 
nesses, weak and contemptible as they were, otercamo 
the worid^ spread more light, preached purer morals^ 
mnddid mtore benefit to mankind, than all the phitoBO- 
phers: and.sages put together. These points appear to 
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me cleai' and sore, and, being allowed sudi, they are 
plain, just, and reasonable, motives of assent ; they stand 
tipon no fallactous ground, theycontoin nothing beyond 
0tir sph^, nrither supposing more knowledge nor other 
faculties than we are really masters of; and -if they should 
not be admitted for morally certain, as I bdiere they 
will by feir and unprejudiced inquirers, yet the allowing 
them to be only probable is sufficient to stop the mouth 
of an infidel. These ^ain points, I say, are the pillars 
of our faith, and not those obscure ones by you sup- 
posed, which are ^in truth the unsound uncertain prin- 
dples of infidelity, to a rash, prejudiced^ and assummg 
spirit. To raise an argument, orttnswer an objection, 
from hidden powers of nature or magic^ is groping in 
the dark ; but by the evident light of sense men might 
be sufficiently certified of sensible effects, and matters of 
fact, such as the miracles and resurrection of Christ : 
and the testimony of such men may be transmitted to 
after-ages, with the same moral certainty as other histo- 
rical narrations : and those same miraculous facts, com- 
pared by reason with the doctrines they were brought 
to prove, do afford to an unbiassed mind strong indica- 
tions of their coming from God, or a superior princi- 
ple, whose goodness retrieved the moral world, whose 
power commanded the natural, aed whose providence 
extended over both. Give me leave to say, that nothing 
dark, nothing incomprehensible, or mysterious, or un- 
accountable, is the ground or motive, the principle or 
foundation, the proof or reason,:of our fakh, although 
It may be the object of it. For it must be owned, that, 
if by clear and sure principles we are rationally led to be- 
lieve a point less clear, we do not therefore reject such 
point, because it is mysterious to conceive, or di^Bcult to 
account for, nor would it be right so to do. As for 
Jews and gentiles, anciently attributing our Saviour's 
miracles to ipagic, this is so far from being a proof i^inst 
theni, that ta mc^ it seems rather, a proof of the. fects. 
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withcHif dispro?ii4g the cause to vMch tr€ ismhe ihettt* 
As we do not pretend to kmm the mitttre iand operaf iott9 
of denlcmsj the history, \a^s, and syston, of mtidhat 
beings, and the schemes or views of ProvW^nce, so f^ 
di to account for every action wd appearance rec6i^ded[ 
in the gospel ; so neither do you know enough of thodQ 
things, to be aWe from that knowledge of yow^ to ob^ , 
ject against accounts so well aittested-^ Jt ib ah' easy 
matter to raise ^»nipled upon m^ny authentu^ pailf^ c*^ 
civil history, which, requiring a more perfect knowl^ge? 
of iacts, circumstances, and councils, than we 6an- comer 
at to explain them, must be to us inexplicable^ Ancf 
this is still more eai^ with reject to the Msto^y of tia^ 
ture, in -\rfiich, if surmises were admitted for pi»oo^ 
against things odd, strange, and unaccoutttable, if out* 
scanty experience were made the rule attd mea^urfe of 
truth, and all th&s^ phenomena rejected, tihat we, 
through: ignorance of the principles,- and fews, and sys-» 
tem of nature, could not explain. We should irtdeed make* 
discoveries, but it would he only of oui» own blindness 
aii^ presumption. And why men that are so easily and^ 
so often gravelled in common points, in things nattiraP 
and visible, should yet be so* sharp-sighted and dogma-- 
ticai about the invisible world, and its mysteries, ia to* 
me a pc»nt utterly unaccounteble by all the rules of! 
logkxand good sense. Upon the whole, therefore, f 
camjot help thinking there are points suflSciently plaitt^,^ 
and dear,, and fully whereon a man may ground a t^esBh 
sonable faith in Christ: hurt that the attacks of minute* 
philosophers against this fafth are grounded upon dkt*k- 
ness, ignorance, and presumption, j^c. I doubt I sha!f 
still remain in the dark as to the proofs of the Chrlistian 
reKgioUr and* always presume there is nothing intfiem*. 

XXXI. For^ how is it possible, at this remote dis- 
tanocy to arrive at any knowledge, or frame any denjon^* 
stration, about it? Gri. What then? Knowledge, f • 
grant, in a strict sense, cannot be had withofuib cf^dence^ 
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or cl^nan^Apat^n ; but probable aifguitieitt^ sfre a. suffix 
eieat ground of faith. Whodvar dupp<^sed that sc^ieur 
tifipal proofs werenecetssa^to malte a Christmnr FailH 
dpne is required ; 2»id fMX)vided that, in tibe main and 
upoa the whole, m^n are persuaded, this saying faith 
may conmst with some d^^rees of obscurity, scrujde^ 
and emK*. For although the tight of truth be unchanger 
able, and the same in its eternal sourQe> the Father of 
Ligh^ : yet^ with respect to us, it is variously weakemd 
and obscured, by passing through a long distance or 
gross medium, where it is intercepted, distorted, or 
tinctured, by the prejudices and passions of men* But 
all this notwithstanding, he that will use his eyes may 
see enough for the purposes either, of nature, or ot 
grace ; though by a light, dimmer indeed, or clearer, 
according to the place, or the distance, or the hour, o^ 
the medium. And it will be suiQci^t, if such analogy 
appears between the dispensations of grace and nature^ 
as may make it probable (although much should be unr 
accountable in both) to suppose them derived from the 
same author, and the workmanship of one and the same 
hand. jilc. Those who saw and touched and handled 
Jesus Christ after Ws resurrection, if there were any 
$uchj may be said to have seen by a clear light : but to 
us the light is very dim, and yet it is expected we should 
believe tius point as well as they. For my part, I be* 
lieve^ wi^ Spinosa, tjiat Christ's death was literal, bu4 
his ramrrection allegorical.* Cri. And for my part| 
X c^n see nothing in this celd)rated infidel, that should 
make nje desert matters of fact, and moral evidence, to 
adopt Us notions. Though I must needs own I admit 
an allegorical resurrection that proves the real, to wit, £( 
resurrectioa of Christ's disciples from vi^eakness to reso- 
lution, from fear to course, from despair to hope, oi 
wl^cb, for aught J can see, no rational account can bQ 
givj^, but the sensible evidence that our Lord was truly> 
^ Vide ^mdmEpist. adOld^dlHH^tmiK - ^ * 
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really, and literally, risen from the dead : but as it cannot 
be denied that his disciples, who were eye-witnesses of 
his miracles and resurrection, had stronger evidence 
than we can have of those points ; so it cannot be denied, 
that such evidence was then more necessary, to induce 
men to embrace a new institution, contrary to the whde 
system of their education, their prejudices, their passions, 
their interests, and every human motive. Though to 
me it seems, the moral evidence and probable argu- 
ments within our reach, are abundantly sufficient to 
make prudent thinking men adhere to the faith, lianded 
down to us, from our ancestors, established by the laws 
of our country, requiring submission in points above 
our knowledge, and for the rest recommending doc- 
trines the most agreeable to our interest and our reason. 
. And, however strong the light might have been at the 
fountain-head, yet its long continuance and propagation, 
by such unpromising instruments throughout the world, 
have been very wonderful. We may now take a more 
comprehensive view of the connexion, order, and pro- 
gress, of the Divine dispensations, and, by a retrospect 
on a long series of past ages, perceive a unity of design 
running throughout the whole, a gradual disclosing and 
fulfilling the purposes of Providence, a regular progress 
from types to antitypes, from things carnal to things 
spiritual, from earth to heaven. We may behold Christ 
crucified, that stumbling-block to the Jews, and foolish- 
ness to the Greeks, putting a final period to the temple- 
worship of the one, and the idolatry of the other; and 
that stone, which was cut out of the mountain without 
hands, and brake in pieces all other kingdoms, become 
itself a great mountain. 

XXXII. If a due reflectbn on these things be not 
suflScient to beget a reverence for the Christian faith in 
the minds of men, I should rather impute it to any 
ether cause, than a wise and cautious incredulity : when. 
I see their easiness of faith in the common ooncems of 
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life, where there is no prejudice or appetite to bias or 
disturb their natural judgment : when I see those very 
men that in reli^on will not stir a step without evidence, 
and at every turn expect demonstration, trust their 
health to a physician, and their lives to a smlor, with an 
implicit faith, I cannot think they deserve the honour of 
being thought more incredulous, than other men, or that 
they are more accustomed to know, and for this reason 
less iiKlined to believe. On the contrary, one is tempt** 
ed to suspect, that ignorance hath a greater share than 
science in our modern infidelity, and that it proceeds 
more from a wrong head, or an irregular will, thah from 
deep researches. Lys. We do not, it must be' owned, 
think that learning or deep researches are necessary to 
pass.right judgments upon things. I sometimes suspect 
that learning is apt to produce and justify whims, and 
sincerely believe we should do better without it. Our 
sept are divided on this point, but much the greater 
part think with me. I have heard more than once very 
observing men remark, that learning was the true hu- 
man means which preserved religion in the world, and 
that, if we had it in our power to prefer blockheads in 
the church, all would soon be right. Cri. Men must be 
strangely in love with their opinions, to put out their 
eyes rather than part with them. But it has been often 
remarked, by observing men, that there are no greater 
bigots than infidels. Lys. What ! a free-thinker and a 
bigot, impossible ! Cri. Not so impossible neither, that 
an infidel should be bigoted to his infidelity. Methinks 
I see a bigot, wherever I see a man overbearing and 
positive without knowing why, laying the greatest stress 
on points of smallest moment, hasty to judge of the 
conscience, thoughts, and inward views, of other men, 
impatient of reasoning against his own opinions, and 
choosing them with inclination, rather than judgment, 
an cbemy to learning, and attached to mean authorities. 

VOL, II. o 
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How hr cfar modan infidels Bgree with this ttescrip-* 
tion, I leave to be considered by thdse who really con- 
sider and think for themsdlvts* lysi We are ho bigots^ 
we are men that discover difficidties in feli^^on, that tie 
knots and raise scruples ; which disturb tht repose and 
interrupt the golden dreams of bigots^ who therefore 
cannot endure us. Ctu They who oast about for diffi- 
culties^ will be sure to find or make tiietn upon every 
sotgect : but he that would, upon the foot of reason^ 
erect himself into a judge^ in order tQ make a wise 
judgment on a subject of that naturi^ will not only con-J 
aider the doubtful and difficult parts of it, but take a 
comprehend ve view of the whole. Consider it in all its 
parts and relations, trace it to its original, examine its 
principles, effects, and tendencies, its prooft internal and 
external ; he will distinguish between the dear points 
and the obscure, the certain atid the uncertain, theessen* 
tial and circumstantial, between what is genuine and 
what foreign : he will coi!isider the different sorts of 
proof that belong to differetit things, where evidence is 
to be expected, where probability may suffice, and where 
it is reasonable to suppose there, should be doubts and 
scruples : he vrill proportion his pains and exactness to 
the importance of the inquiry, and dieck that disposition 
of his mind to conclude all those notions, groundless 
prejudices, with which it was imbued before it knew 
the reason of them; He will Silence his passions, and 
listen to truth : he will endeavour to tmtie knots as well 
as to tie them, and dwell rather on the light parts of 
things than the obscure : he will balance the force of 
his understanding with the difficulty of the subject, and»^ 
to render his judgment impartial, hear evidence on ail 
sides, and, so far as he is led by authority, choose to 
follow that of the honestest and wisest men. Now it 
is my sincere opinion, the Christian religion may wdl 
stand the test of sudi an inquiry. Ltfs. But Bodti an . 
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inquiry would cost too mueb pMns ai)4 tpM;*' W^ hsft^ 
thought of another raedpiod^ Uie hrm^ng n^i|^9& to the 
test of wit and humour : this Mr^ fipd 4 mwh jihcirter, 
easier^ and more ^fibctu^l way. And ^a^ eileptes ai^ 
at liberty to d;K)08^ their wes^i^^ we nilake choice oT 
those we are ttMi expert at: and we ape the better- 
pleased with this choice, having Observed that of aU 
things a solid divine hates a jest To consider the whole 
of the subject, to read and think on all sides, to object 
plainly, and answer directly, upon the foot of dry reason 
and argument, would be a very tedious and troublesome 
affair. Besides, it is attacking pedants at their own 
weapons. How much more delicate and artful is it, to 
give a hint, to cover one's self with an enigma, to drop 
a double entendre^ to keep it in one's power to recover, 
and slip aside, and leave his antagonist beating the air ! 
This hath been practised with great success, and I be- 
lieve it the top method to gain proselytes, and confound 
pedants. Cri. I have seen several things written in this 
way, which, I suppose, were copied from the behaviour 
of a sly sort of scorners one may sometimes meet with. 
Suppose a conceited man that would pass for witty, 
tipping the wink upon one, thrusting out his tongue at 
another ; one while waggishly smiling, another with a 
grave mouth and ludicrous eyes; often affecting the 
countenance of one who smothered a jest, and some- 
times bursting out in a horse-laugh : what a figure 
would this be, I will not say in the senate or council, but 
in a private visit among well-bred men ! And yet this 
is the figure that certain great authors, who in this age 
would pass for models, and do pass for models, m^ke in 
their polite and elaborate writings on the most wei^ty 
points, -^/c. I who profess myself an admire, an 
adorer of reason, am obliged to own, that in some cases 
the sharpness of ridicule can do more than the strength 
of argument. But if we exert ourselves in the use of 

02 
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mirth ^nd humour^ it is not for want of other wea- 
pons. It shall never be siaid, that a free-thinker was 
afraid of reasoning. No, Crito, we have reasons in 
stope, the best are yet to come ; and if we can find an 
hour for ^another conference before we set out to-mor- 
row morning, I will undertake you shall be plied with 
reasons, as clear, and hpnte, and close to the point, as 
you could wish. 
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THE SEVENTH DIALOGUE. 

I. Christian fiEUth impossible. IL Words stand for ideas. tU*Vfo 
knowledge or faith without ideas. IV. Grace no idea of it. V» 
Abstract ideas what, and how made. VI. Abstract general ideas 
impossible. VH. In what sense there may be general id^. Vlll. 
Suggesting ideas not the only use of words. IX. iForce lui diffi. 
, €uU to form an idea of as grace. X. Notwithstanding which, use- 
ful propositicMis may be formed concerning it. XI. 'Belief of the 
Trinity and other mysteries not absurd. . XII. Mistakes about 
faith an occasion of profane raillery. XIH. Faith, its true nature 
and effects. XIV. IIliiBtrated !^ science. XV. By arithmetic 
in partictdar. XVI. Sciences conversant about signs. XVII. 
The true end of speech^ reason, science^ andfaiih* XVIII. Me- 
taphysical objections as strong against human science as articles 
of faith. XIX. No religion, because no human liberty. XX. 
Further proof against human liberty. XXI. Fatalism a conse- 
quence of erroneofus suppositions. XXIL Man an accountable 
agent. XXIII. Inconsistency, singularity, and creduBty^ of mi- 
nute philosophers* XXIV« Untrodden paths and new hght of the 
minute philosopher^. XXV. Sophistry of the minute philoso- 
phers. XXVI. Minute philosophers ambiguous, enigmatical, 
unfathomable. XXVII. Scepticism of the minute philosophers. 
XXVIII. How a sceptic ;ought to behave. XXIX. Minute phi- 
losophers, why difficult to conyincC. XXX. 'Ilunking,tiot the 
epidemical evil of these times* XXXL Infidelity, not an effect 
of reason or thought : its true motives assigned. XXXII. Variety 
of opinions about religion, effects thereof. XXXIII. Method for 
' proceeding with minute philosophers. XXXIV. Want of thought^ 
and want of education^ dtfyctB of the present age. 

, » ^1 

L TrtE philosophers having resolved to set out for Lon- 
don next morning, we assembled at br^ak of day in the 
library* Alciphron began with a d^laration of his sin- 
cerity, assuring us he had very maturely and with a most 
unbiassed mind considered all that had been said the day 
before. He added, that upon the whole he could not 
deny several probable reasons were produced for em- 
bracing the Christian faith. But, said he, those reasons 
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being only probable can qever prevail against absolute 
certainty and demonstration. If therefore I can demon- 
strate your religion to be a thing altogether absurd and 
inoDiisistent, your probable aiguments in its defence do 
from that moment lose their force, and with it all right 
' to he answered or considered. The concurring testi- 
mony of sincere and able witnesses hath without question 
;freat weight in hu^maxi afl&irs. I wiU even grant that 
things odd and unaecountableiio human judgment or ex- 
perience, nwiy sometimes claim our Assent ort that sole 
motive. And I wiU also grant it possible, for a traiJition 
to be conveyed with moral evidexH?e through m;any cen- 
turies. But at the aame time you will grant to me# that 
a thing demonstraUy and pdpably &lse is not to be ad- 
^ mitted on any testimony whatever, which at best can 
never amount to demonstration. To be plain, no testi- 
' mony can make nonsense sense i no moral evidence can 
make oonbndictioas consistent. Know then, that as the 
stroigth of our cause doth not depend upon, so nether 
is it to be decided by anj critical points of history, chro- 
nology, or languages. You are pot to wonder, if the 
jsame sort of tradition and moral proof, whidi governs 
4>iAr asseait with respect to facta in civil or natural history, 
is not admitted as a sufficient voucher for metaphysical 
absurdities and absolute impossibilities. Things obscure 
and unaccountable in human affairs, or the operations of 
nature, may yet be possible, and, if well attested, may be 
assented unto : but religious assent or faith can be evi- 
dently shewn in its own nature to be impracticable, im- 
|*>6sible, and absurd. This is the jnimary motjve to in- 
fidelity. This is our citadel and fortress, which may, 
indeed, be graced with outworks of various erudition, 
but, if those are demolished, retnains in itself and of its 
own proper strength impregnable. Euph» iTiis, it must 
be owned, reduceth our inquiry within a narrow compass : 
do but make out this, and I shall have nothing more to 
toy. ^Ic. Know then, that the shallow mind of the tiJ- 
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gar, as it dweUs( cmiy Qn tl^ outwarcl suribce of things, 
and oonsid^s th^m in the gross, may be easily imposed 
on. Heno^ a blind reverence for reli^ous fSutband mys- 
tery* Bat when an acute philosopher cornea to dissect 
and analyse these points, the imposture plainly appears : 
and as he has no blindnei^, so he has no reverence for 
empty notions, or, to speak more prop^fy, for mere 
forms of speech, which mean nothing, and are of no use 
to mankind. 

II. Words are signs : they do or should stand for 
ideas ; which so far ^Q they suggest they are significant. 
But words that suggest no ideas are insignificant. He 
who annexeth a clear idea to ev^ word he makes use 
of speaks sense ; but where such ideas are wanting, the 
speaker utters nonsense* In order therefore to know 
whether any mftn's speech be senseless and insignificant, 
we have nothing to do but lay aside the words, and coii* 
eider the ideas suggested by them. Men, not being able 
imqiediately to communicate their ideas one to another, 
ars obliged to make use of sensible signs or words j the 
use of which is to raise those ideas in the hearer which 
are in the mind of the speaker : and if they foil of this 
end they serve to no purpose. He who really thinks 
hath a train of ideas succeeding each other and connected 
in his mind : and when he expresseth himself by dis- 
cpurse, each wcH'd suggests a distinct idea to the hearer 
or reader ; who by that means hath the same train of 
ideas in his, which was in the mind of the speaker or 
writer. As fer as this efSdct is produced, so far the dis- 
course is intelligible, hath sense and meaning. Henc6 it • 
follows, that whoever can be supposed to understand 
what he reads pr h^rs, tnust have a tnun of ideas mised 
in his mind, correspondent to the train of words read or 
•heard. These plain truths, to which men readily assent 
in theory, are^ but little attended to in practice, and 
therefore deserve to be enlarged on and inculcated, how- 
ever obvious land undeniable. Mankind are generally 
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averse from thinking, though apt dnough to ehte-tain 
discourse either in themselves or others: the effect 
whereof is, that their minds are rather, stored with names 
than ideas, the husk of science rather than the thing; 
And yet these words without meaning dox>ft£n make 
distinctions of parties, the sulgect matter of; their dis- 
putes, and the object o( their zeal. This is the most 
general course of error, which doth not influence ordi- 
nary minds alone, but even those who pass foi* pcuteand; 
learned philosophers are oft^n employed abdut names in- 
stead of things or ideas, and are Supposed to know when 
they only ponounce hard words without a meaning. 

III. Though it is evident that as knowledge is the 
perception of the connexion or disagreement between 
ideas, he who doth not distinctly perceive the ideas mark-, 
ed by the terms, so as to form a mental proposition an- 
swering to the verbal, cannot possibly have knowledge : 
no more can he be said to have opinion or faith which 
imply a weaker assent, but still it must be to a propo- 
sition, the terms of which are understood as clearly, 
although the agreement or disa^eement of the ideas 
may not be so evident as in the case of knowledge. I 
say, all degrees of assent, whether founded on reason or 
authority, mpre or less cogent, are internal acts of the 
mind which alike terminate in ideas as their proper ob- 
ject: without which there can be really no such thing 
as knowledge,, faith, or opinion. We may perhaps raise 
a dust and disputes about tenets purely verbal; but 
what Aa this at bottom mor^ than mere trifling ? All 
which will be easily admitted with respect to humian learn- 
ing and science ; wherein it is an allowed method to 
expose any doctrine or tenet by stripping them of the 
words, and examining what ideas are underneath, or 
whether any ideas at all ? This is often found the short- 
est way to end disputes, which tnight otherwise grow 
and multiply without end, the litigants neither under- 
standing one another nor themselvie?. It were needless 
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to illustrate what shihes by its own light, mi is admit* 
ted by all. thinking .men. My endeavour shall be only 
to apply it in th^ present ease. I suppose I need not be 
at any pmns.to prove, that the same rules of reason and 
good sense which obtain in all other subjects ought to 
take place in religion. As for those who consider faith 
^nd reason as two distinct provinces, .and would have us 
think good sense has nothing to do where it is most con-* 
oeniied, I am resolved never to argue with such men, but 
leave fhem in quiet possession of their prgudices. And 
now, for the particular application of what I have said,. 
I shall not single out any nice disputed points of school 
divinity, or those that relate to the nature and essence 
of Grod, which being allowed infinite you might pretend 
to screen thwn, under the general notion of difficulties 
attending the nature of infinity. 

IV. Grace is the main point in the Christian dis- 
pensation, nothing is oftener mentioned or more con- 
sidered throughout the New Testament ; wherein it is 
represented as somewhat of a very particular kind, dis- 
tinct from any thing revealed to the Jews, or known by 
the light of nature^ This same grace is spoken of as 
the gift of Grod^ as coming by Jesus Christ, as reigning^ 
as abounding, as operating. Men are said to speak 
through grace, to believe through grace. Mention is 
made of the glory of grace, the riches of grace, the 
stewards of grace. Christians are said to be heirs of 
grace, to receive grace, grow in grace, be strong in 
grace, to stand in grace, and to fall from grace. And 
lastly, grace is said to justify and to save them. Hence 
Christianity is styled the covenant or dispensation bt 
grace. And it is well known that no point hath created 
moTG controversy in the church than this doctrine ot 
grace. What (tisputes about its nature, , extent, and 
effects, about universal, eflScacipus, sufficient, prevent- 
ing, irresistible grace, have employed the pensiof protest- 
ant as well as popish divines, of Jansetiis'ts aiid Moli-: 
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nists^ of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Arminiaiis,- as I have 
not the least curiosity to know, so Ineed not say ! It 
sufficeth to observe, that there have been and are still 
subsisting great contests upon these points. Oply one 
thing I should desire to be informed of, to wit, what isi 
the clear and distinct idea marked by the word grace ? 
I presume a man may know the bare meaning of a term, 
without going into the depth of all those learnt in* 
quiries. This surely is an easy matter, provided there 
is an idea annexed to such term. And if there is not, 
it can be neither the subject of a rational dispute, nM 
the obgect of re&l feith. Men may indeed impose upon 
themselves or others, and pretend to argue and believe, 
when at bottom there is no argument or belief, further 
than mere verbal trifling. Grace taken hfi the vulgar 
sense, either for beauty, or favour, I can easily under- 
stand. But when it denotes an active, vital, ruling prin- 
ciple, influencing and operating on ^e mind of man, 
distinct from every natural power or motive, I profess 
myself altogether upable to understand it, or frame apy 
distinct idea of it ; and therefore I <;^nnot assent to any 
proposition concerning it, nor consequently have sny 
iaith about it : and it is a self-evident truth, that God 
obligeth no man to impossibilities. At the request of a 
philosophical friend, I did cast an eye on the writings 
he shewed me of some divines, and talked with others 
on this subject, but after all I had read or heard could 
make nothing of it, having always found, whenever I 
laid aside the word graces andlookedinto my owo mind, 
a perfect vacuity or privation of all ideas. And, as I am 
apt to think men's minds and faculties are ipade much 
alike, I suspect th^t other men, if they examined what 
they call grace With the same exactness and indiflPerente, 
would agree with mp, that there was nothing In it but an 
empty name. This is not the only instance, where a 
word often he^rd and pronounced is believed intelli* 
gible, for no other reason but beoaupe it is familiar^ 
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Of the s«ne kind are many other points reputed neces- 
Baiy articles of faith. That which in the present case 
imposeth upon mankind I take to be partly this. Men 
speak c^ this holy prindple as of something that acts^ 
moves, and determines, taking their ideas from corpo- 
real things, from nK>t]on and the force or momentum qi 
bodies, which being of an obvious and sensible nature 
they substitute in place of a thing spiritual and incom- 
pne^iensible, which is a manifest delusion. For though 
the idea of corporeal force be never so clear and intel- 
ligible, it will not therefore follow that the idea of grace, 
a thing perfectly incorporeal, must be so too. And 
though we may reason distinctly, perceive, assent, and 
fonn opinions about the one, it will by no means follow 
tliat we can do so of the other. Thus it comes to pass, 
that a clear sensible idea of what is real produceth, or 
rather is made a pretence for, an imaginary spiritual faith 
that terminates in nO object ; a thing impossible ! For 
there can be no assent where there are no ideas : and 
where there is no assent there can be no faith : and what 
cannot be, that no man is obliged to. This is as clear 
as any thing in Euclid. 

V, The same m^hod of reasoning may be applied 
by any man of sense, to confute all other the most essen- 
tial articles of the Christian faith. You are not there- 
fore to wonder that a man who proceeds on such solid 
grounds, such clear and evident principles, should be 
deaf to all you can say from moral evidence, or probable 
arguments, which are nothing in the balance against 
demonstration. Evph. The more light and force there 
are in this discourse, the more you are to blame for 
not having produced it sooner. For my part, I should 
never have said one word against evidence. But let me 
see whether I understand you rightly. You say, every 
word in an intelligible discourse must -stand for an idea; 
which ideas as far as they are clearly and distinctly appre- 
hended, so fer the discourse hath meaning, without 
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■which it is useless and insignificant^ Ale. \ Ao. Euph. 
For instance, when I hear the words wow, triangle^cd^ 
lour^ pronounced ; they must excite in my mind distinct 
ideas of those things whereof they are signs, otherwise 
I cailnot be said to understand them. Ale. Right. 
. Euph. And this is the only true use of language ? Ale. 
That is what I affirm. Euph. But every time the word 
-man occurs in reading or conversation, I am not con- 
scious that the particular distinct idea of a man is excited 
in my mind. For instance, when I read in St* Paurs 
Epistle to the Galatians these words, ** If a man think- 
eth himself to be something, when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself;" methinks I comprehend the force 
and meaning of this proposition, although I do not frame 
to myself the particular distinct idea of a man. Ale. It 
is very true, you do not form in your mind the parti- 
cular idea of Peter, James, or John, of a fair or a black, 
a tall or a low, a fat or a lean, a straight or a crooked, a 
wise or a foolish, a sleeping or waking man, but the ab^ 
istract general idea of man, prescinding from, and exclu- 
sive of, all particular shape, size, complexion, passions, 
faculties, and every individual circumstance. To explain 
this matter more fully, you are to understand there is 
in the human mind, a faculty of contemplating the ge-ii , 
neral nature of things, separate from all those particu- 
larities which distinguish the individuals one from an* 
other. For example, in Peter, James, and John, youf 
Inay observe in each a certain collection of stature, 
figure, colour, and other peculiar properties by which 
they are known asunder, distinguished from all other, 
men, and, if I may so say, individuated. Now leaving 
out of the idea of a man^ that which is peculiar to the 
individual, and retaining only that which is common to 
all men, you form an abstract universal idea of Tnan or 
human nature, which includes no particular stature,- 
shape, colour, or other quality, whether of mind or body*- 
After the same manner you may observe particular tri-* 
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angles to differ one from another, as their sides are 
tqual or unequal, and their angles greater or lesser; 
whence they are deriominated equilateral, equicrural,' 
or scalenum, obtusahgular, acutangular, or rectangular. 
But the mind excluding out of its ideas, all these pecu- 
liar properties and distinctions, frameth the general 
abstract idea of a triangle ; which is neither eqiiilateral, 
equicrural, nor scalenum, neither ohtusangular, acutan- 
gular, nor rectangular, but all and none of these at 
once.* The ^ame may be said of thfe general abstract 
idea of colour, which is something distinct from and ex- 
clusive of blue, red, green, yellow, and ever other par- 
ticular colour, including only that general essence in 
which they all agree. And what has been said of these 
three general nanres, and the abstract general ideas they' 
stand for, may be applied to all others. For you, must 
know, that particular things or ideas being infinite, if 
each were marked or signified by a distinct proper name, 
words must have been innumerable, and language an 
endless impossible thing. Hence it comes to pass, that 
appellative or general names stand, immediately and 
properly, not for particular but for abstract general ideas, 
which they never fail to excite in the mind, as ofi: as 
they are used to any significant purpose. And without 
this, there could be no communication or enlargement 
of knowledge, no such thing as universal science or 
theorems of any kind. Now ' for understanding any' 
proposition or discourse, it is sufficient that distinct 
ideas afe thereby raised in your mind, correspondent to' 
those in the speaker's, whethfer the ideas so raised are 
particular, or only abstract and general ideas. Foras- 
much, nevertheless, as these are not so obvious and 
familiar to vulgar minds, it happens that some men may 
think they have no idea at all, when they have not a 
particular idea ; but tlie truth is, you had the abstr^t 
general idea of jnan, in the instance assigned, wherein 
♦ See Locke on Human Understanding, book iv. cap. vii. 
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you tbpught you had none. After the same mauin^^ 
when it is said, that tl^ three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones,; or that colour is the object of 
> sight, it is evident the words do not stand for this or that 
triangle or colour, but for abstract general ideas^ exclud- 
ing every thing peculiar to the individuals, and including 
only the universal nature common to the whole kind of 
triangles or of colours. 

VI, Etq)h. Teir me, Alciphron, are those abstract 
general ideas clear and distinct ? Jlc. They are above 
all others clear and distinct, being the only proper ob- 
ject of science, which is altogether convers^mt about 
universals. Euph. And do you not think it very pos- 
sible for any man to know, whether he has tliis.or that 
clear and distinct idea or no I Ale. Doubtless, To 
know this he needs only examine his own thoughts and 
look into his own mind. Euph. But upon looking, into 
my own mind, I do not find that I have or can have 
these general abstract ideas of a man or a triangle above* 
mentioned, or of colour prescinded from all particular 
colours.* Though I shut mine eyes, and use mine 
utmost efforts, and reflect on all that passeth in my own 
mind, I find it utterly impossible to form such ideas* 
Ale. To reflect with due attention, and turn the mind 
inward upon itself, is a difficult task, and not every one's 
talent. Euph. Not to insist on what you allowed, that 
every one might easily know for himself whether he has 
this or that idea or no ; I, am tempted to think nobody 
else can form those ideas.any more than I can. Pray, 
Alciphron, which are those things you would call abso- 
lutely impossible ? Ale. Such as include a contradic- 
tion. Euph. Can you frame an idea of what includes 
a contradiction ? Ak. I cannot. Ei^L Consequently 
whatever is absolutely impossible you cannot form an 

* See the Introduction to a Treatise Coticetrnhig the Principles 
ot Human Knowledge, where the absordUy of abstract ideas is fully 
considered. 
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idea of? jik. Thfe I grant Et^h: But can a colouf 
or triangle^ such as you describe their abstract generd 
ideaa^ really exist? uSlc. It is absolutely impossible 
such things should exist in nature. Euph. Should it 
not follow then, that they canAot exist in your mind, or 
in other words that you cannot conceive or frame an 
idea of theto ? j41c. You seem, Euphranor, not to 
distinguish between pure intellect and imagination. Ab- 
stract general ideas I take to be the object of pure intel- 
lect^ which may oora^eive them, although they cannot 
perhaps be imagined. Et^h. I do not perceive that I 
c3an by any faculty^ whether of intellect or imagination, 
conceive or frame an idea of that which is impossible 
and includes a contradiction. And I am very much at 
a loss to account for your admitting that in common 
instances, which you would make ,an argument against 
Divine faith and mysteries. 

VII. jilc. There must be some mistake in this. How 
is it possible there should be general knowledge without 
general propositicms, or these without general names, 
whidi cannot be without general ideas by standing for 
which they become general ? Et^ph. But may not words 
become general, by bdng made t6 stand indiscriminately 
for all particular ideas, which from a mutual resemblance 
belong to the same kind, without the intervention of 
any abstract general idea ? jilc* Is there then no such 
thing as a general idea ? Ei/ph. May we not admit 
general ideas, though we should not admit than to be 
made by abstraction, or thou^ we should not allow of 
general abstract ideas ? To me it seems, a particular 
idea may become general by being used to stand for or 
represent other ideas ; and that, general knowledge is 
convers^uit about signs or genend ideas made such by 
their signification, and whidi are considered rather in 
their relative capacity, and as substituted for others, 
than in their own nature, or for their own sake. A 
black line, for instance, an inch long, though in itsdf 
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particular, may yet become universal, being used as a sigh 
to stand for any line whatsoever^ uilc. It Is your opinion 
then, that words become general by r^resenting an in- 
definite number of particular ideas ? Euph. It seeihit so 
to me. jiic. Whenever therefore I hear a general name, 
it must be supposed to excite some one br other parti* 
cular.idea of that species in my mind. . Euph. I cannot 
say so neither. Pray, Alciphroii, doth it seem to you 
necessary, that as often as the word man occurs in read- 
ing or discourse, you must form in your mind the idea' 
of a particular man ? jilc. I own, it doth not : and not 
finding particular ideas always suggested by the words, I 
was led to think I had abstract general ideas suggested 
by them. And this is the opinion of all thinking men, 
who are agreed, the only use of words is to siaggest 
ideas. And indeed what other use can we assign therti ? 
VIII. Be the use of words or names what it will, I 
can never think it is to do things impossible. Let us 
then inquire what it is ; and see if we can make sense 
of our daily practice. Words it is agreed are signs : it 
may not therefore be amiss to examine the use of other 
signs in order to know that of words. Counters, for 
instance, at a card-table are used, not for their owti 
sake, but only as signs substituted for money as words 
are for ideas. Say now, Alciphron, is it necessary every 
time these counters are used throughout the whole 
progress of a game, to frame an idea of the distinct sum 
or value that each represents ? Ale. By no means : it 
is suflScient the players first agree on their respective 
values, and at last substitute those values in their stead. 
Euph. And in casting up a sum, where the figures stand 
for pounds, shillings, and pence, do you think it neces- 
sary, throughout the whole progress of the operation, 
in eacTi step to form ideas of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ? Ale. I do not; it will suflSice if in the conclusion 
those figures direct our actions with respect to things. 
Evph. From h^ce it seems to follow that words may 
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n6t be insignificant, although they shdukl n6t> ^kreryr 
time they are used, excite the ideas they signify in our^ 
minds, it being sufficient, that we have^ it in but power; 
to substitute things or ideas for their signs when there ^ 
is occasion. It seems also to follow, that there may be' 
another use:of words, besides that of iDarking and so^^ 
gesting distinct ideas, to wit, the influencing our conduct 
and actions; which may be done dthte by fonfiibg' 
rules for us to act by, or by raising ceiixun passions, dis*; 
positions, and emotions, in our minds. Adiscour^e^ 
therefore, that directs how to act, or ^iteites to the doing 
or forbesonnce of am action may, it seems, be useful and 
significant, although the words whereof it' is composed 
should not bring each a distinct idea into onr minds? 
j^-fc* It seems so. Euph. Pray tell me, Alciphr6a,is 
not an idea altogether inactive ? jilc. It is. JBuph^ An 
agent therefore, an active mind, or spirit, cantuftrb^aii 
idea or like an idea. Whence it should seem to fdtow; 
that those words which denote an active prindple, soul, 
or spirit, do not, in a strict and proper soise, staiid for 
ideas ) imd yet th^y are not insignificant neither : since 
I understand wliat is signified by the t^rm Ij ot myself, 
or know what it meafis, although it be no idea, nor like 
an idea, hilt that which thinks and wills^and apprehends 
ideas, and opiates about them. j^lc. What would yeii 
infer from this ? Euph. What hath been inferred al- 
ready ; that words may be significant, although they do 
not stand for ideas,* The contrary whereof having 
been presumed, seems to have produced the doctrine 
of abstract ideas, jilc. .Will you not allow tlien that 
the mind can abstract ? Etqih. I do not deny it may 
abstract in a certain sense, inasmuch as those things thsft 
can really exist^ or be really perceived asunder, thsty be 
conceived asunder, or abstracted oile from the other j 
for instance, a maa's head fi^om his :body, colour froni* 

• See the Principles bf tfuman Knowledge, sect, citxiv. mi ' 
ihe Introduction, sect* KX. ; . * .' 
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motion, figure from weight. But it will not thence tc\* 
loW| that the mind can frame abstract general ideas, which 
appear to be impossible, jilc. And yet it is a current 
opinion, that every substantive name marks otit and ex- 
hibits to the mind one distinct idea separate from all 
others. Euph. Pray, Aldiphron, is not the Word num^ 
her such a substantive name ? jilc. It is. Euph. Da 
hut try now whether you can frame an idea bf number 
in abstract, exdusive of all signs, woixls, and things 
numbered. I profess for my own part I cannot, jilc. 
Can it be so hard a matter to form a urn^e idea of 
number, the olgect of a most evident demonstrable sci- 
ence ? Hold, let me see, if I cannot abstract the idea 
of number, from the numeral names and characters, and 
all .particular numerable things. Upon which Aldphron 
paused awhile, ahd then said^ To confess the truth I do 
Hot find that I can. Euph. But though, it seems, nei- 
ther you nor I can form distinct simple ideas of number, 
\xite can nevertheless m^e a very proper and significant 
use of numeral names. They direct us in the dispo- 
sition and management of our affairs, and are of such 
necessary use, that we should not know how todowith^ 
out them. And yet, if other men's faculties may be 
judged of by mine, to attain a precise simple abstract 
idea 6f number, is as difficult as to comprehend any mys- 
tery in religion. 

IX. But to come to your own instance, let us ex- 
amine what idea we can frame of force abstracted from 
body, motion, and outward sensible effects. For my- 
self I dp not find that I have or can have any such idea. 
jilc. Surely every one knows what is meant by force. 
Euph. And yet I question whether every one can form 
a diistinct idea of force. Let me intreat you, Alciphron, 
be not amused by terms, ky aside the word forcey and 
exdtide every other thing &ohi your thoughts, and then 
see what precise idea you h^ve of force, jilc. Force is, 
that in bodies which produceth motion and other sen* 

,1 , ■ 
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mbte effects? ^j)A. lit 18 theii i^omething distinct fitin^ 
those efibct8^ ^/c. It is. Euph. Be pleased ncmto 
exclude t^e consid^ation of its subject and effects, and 
contemplate force itself in its oim predse idea. jilc. 
I profess I find it no such easy matter. JEtdfh. Take 
your own advice, and shut your eyes to assist your 
meditation. Upon this Aldphron having closed hia 
eyes, and mused a few minutes, declared he could 
make nothing of it. And that, replied £uphfanor> 
which it seems neither you nor I can frame an idea 
of, by your own remark of men*s minds and Acuities 
being made much alike, we may suppose otheris have 
no more an idea of than we? Ale. We may. • Euph. 
But notwithstanding all this, it k certain there are many 
speculations, reasonings, and disputes, refined subtilties 
and nice distinctions, about this same force. And to 
explain its nature^ and to distinguish thesevi^^ nodcms 
or kinds of it, the terms gramttfj reactitm, vis inertia, 
vis imita, vis impressa, vis mortua, vis viva, impetus, ma^ 
mentum, solicitation conatus, and divers other such^like 
expressions, have been used by learned men : and no 
small controversies have arisen about the notions or d^ 
finitions of these terms. It had puzzled men to know 
whether force is spiritual or c6rporeal, whedier it re«* 
.nniains after action, how it is transfbred from one body 
to another. Strange paradoxes have been firamed aboot 
its nature, properties, and proportions: for instance^ 
that contrary forces may at once subsist in the same 
quiescent body : that the force of percussion in a small 
particle is infinite : for which and other curiosities of 
the same sort, you may consult Bprellus de vi Perctis- 
sionis, the Lezioni Academiche of T<»ioelli, the Bko^ 
citation^ of Hermanus, and other Writers. It is Well 
known to the leanfed world, what a controversy hatfi 
been carried on between mathematidans, particularly 
Monsieur Leibnitz, and Monsieur Papin in the Leip^ 
Acta ErudiU^um about the proporticm of forces, whe* 
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*bet* tfecy 1)6 eacH to other In d proportion cotppojinded 
ofthe^ ^mple proportions of the bodies ind the celeri- 
ii^,,or in ofae comp6un<fed of the sitnple proportion of 
.the bodies and the duplicate proportion of the celerities ? 
A pointy it seems, not yet agreed : as indeed the reality 
of the thing itself is made a question; Lieibnitz distin- 
r^iiisheth between the nwti^ eleinentariSf'siXid HieimpetziSy 
!which is formed by a repetition of th6 nism dementaris, 
4nd jsefems to' think tbey do not exiist in nature, but are 
made only by an abstraction of the mind. The sanjue 
^author, tj-eating of original ^ctiVe force, to illustrate his 
r^ubject, hath recourse to the substantial forms and En- 
Aelecbeia of Aristotle. And the ingenious Toricelli saith 
Tof force and impetus, that they are subtile abstracts arid 
^pirihial quintessences ; and concerning the momentum 
and the velocity of heavy bodies falling, he saith they 
are uncerto che, and ufi non sa che, that is, in plain Eng^- 
,lish, he knows not what to make of them. Upon I the 
whole therefore, may we not pronounce, that excluding 
'body, time, space, motion, and all its sensible measures 
(and ^ects, we diall find it as difficult to form an idea 
^f force as of grace ? uilc. I do not know what to 
think of tt^ 

- ; X; Eupk. And yet, I presume, you allow Acre are 
very evident propositions or theorems relating to force, 
iwhidi contain tisefiJ truths : for instance, that a body 
.with conjunct forces describes the diagonal of a parallel- 
ogram, in the same time that it would the sides with se- 
parate. Is riot this a principle of very extensive use? 
:Doth not the ddctrine of the composition and resolution 
-of forces depend upon it, and, inconsequence thereof, 
numberless nJes and theorems directing men how to 
'^act, and explaining phenomena throughout the me- 
/dhanics and mathematical pliilosophy ? And if, by cort- 
sidfering this doctrine of force, men arrive at the know- 
ledge of niariy inventions in mephanics, and are taught 
to frame eriginesi by means of whioh thirigs difiicillt 
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and othefwiae impdssiUe tafiy bfe perfordied, and:i£iiier 
^me doctrine Whidi is so benefidal liere below,' eerveth? 
^IsQ as d key to discover the nature o£ the celestial mo?* 
fck)n$, shall we deny that it is of use, either in practice^ 
or speculation, because we have no distinct idea offeree ?^ 
Or that which w6 admit with regard to force, upon what 
pretence can we deny concerning grace? If there ar© 
queries, disputes, perplexities, diversity of notions; and 
opinions, about the one, so there are about the other 
dso : if we can form no precise distinct idea of theone^* 
so neither can we pf the other. Ought we not there-* 
fore by a parity of reason to conclude, there may hc> 
divers true and useful propositions concerning the .one' 
^ Well as the other ? And that grace may be an objeict 
of our faith, arid influence our life and actions, as d 
priilciple destructive of evil habits dnd productive of 
good ones, although we cinnot attain a distinct idea/of 
it, separate oi* abstracted from God the aiithbr, from 
man the subject, and from virtue and piety itSefFectd) 
XI. Shall we not admit the same method df a^gu-» 
ing, the same rules of logic, reason, and good sense, to 
obtain in things -spiritual, and things corporeal, in faith 
. an4 .science, and shall we. not U3e the same candour^ 
and make the same allowances, in examining the reve.*^ 
lations of God and the inventions of men ? For aught I 
see, that philosopher cannot be free from bias and pre- 
judice, or be said to weigh things in an equal balance, 
•who shall maintain the doctrine of force and reject that 
of grace, who shall admit the abstract icka of a triangle, 
.aijd at the same time ridicule the holy Trinity. But 
however partial or prejudiced other minute philosophers 
might be, you have laid down for a maxim, that the 
fiame logic which obtatins in other, matters must be ad- 
mitted in religion^ Jjys^ I think, Alciphron, it would 
;be more prudent vto abide by the way of wit and hu- 
mour, than thu# to try religion by the dry test of rea- 
^45on and logic^ Jllc, Fear not : by all the . rules of 
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i%ht reason^ it is ab^dutely imfx)sslble that any mys- 
tery, and least g£ all the Trifaity^ should really be the 
object of man's feith. Euphi I do not wond^ yoa 
thought 90, as long as you maintmned Uiat no man 
could assent to a proposition, without perceiving or 
framing in his mind distinct ideas marJied by the terms 
of it. But although terms are signs, yet having granted 
that those signs may be significant, though they should 
not suggest ideas represented by them, provided they 
setre to regulate and influence our wills, passions, and 
conduct, you have consequently granted, that the mind 
e£ man may assent to propositions containing such 
terms, when it is so directed or affected by them, not-* 
withstanding it should not perceive distinct ideas marked 
by those terms. Whence it seems to follow, that a man 
may believe the doctrine of the Trinity, if he finds it 
revealed in Holy -Scripture, that the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, are God, and that there is but one 
God ? Although he doth not fmme in his mind, any 
abstract or distind: ideas of trinity, substance, or per- 
sonality, provided that this doctrine of a Creator, Re* 
deemer, and Sanctifier, makes proper impressions on 
his mind, producing therein, love, hope, gratitude, and 
obedience, and thereby becomes a lively operative prin^ 
Cq)le, influencing his life and actions agreeably to that 
notion of saving faith which is required in a Christian. 
This I say, whether right or Wong, seems to follow 
from your own principles and concessions. But for 
further satisfaction, it may not be dmiss to inquire whe- 
ther there be any thing parallel to this Christian faith 
in the minute philosophy. Suppose a fine gentleman, 
or lady of fashion, who are too much employed to think 
for diemselves and are only free-thinkers at secopd-hand, 
have tl^. advantage of being betimes initiated in the 
principles of your sect, by conversing with men of depth 
and genius, who have often declared it to be their opi- 
nion, the world is governed either by fate or by chance. 
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M inatterB not which ; will you' deny it posdb]c fer 
. such [iersons to yidd their assent to either of these prtf- 
ppsitiond ? j^c. I will not EufA* And may not such 
an assent be p^perly called fiiith ? jilc* It may. Euph. 
And yet it is possible^ those disciples ti the n^ute 
philosophy may not dive so deep^ to to be able to 
' f raine any i abstract, or precise, or any det^minate, idea 
whatsoever, either of fate or of chance ? Ale. This too 
J grant Euph. So that, according to you, tfiis same 
^htleman or lady may be said to believe or have faith 
where they have not ideas? Ale. They may. Euph. 
And may not this feith or persuasion produce reA 
«fiects, and shew itself in the conduct and tenor of their 
lives, freeing them from the fears of superstition, ftnd 
giving them a true relish c^the w(^ld, with a noble in- 
dol^ce or indiffereice about what comes iafter? Ale. 
It may. Euph. And may not Chrisdans, with equal 
reason, be allowed to believe the Divinity of our Saviour, 
x>r that in him God and man make one person, and be 
verily persuaded thereof, so far as for such fiuth orben 
Jief to become a real principle of life and conduct, in^ 
asmuch as by virtue of such p^vuasioh th^ submit to 
his government, believe his doctrine, and practise hb 
precepts, although they frame no abstract idea of the 
union between the Divine and human nature ; nor mi^ 
be able to clear up the notion of person to the content-* 
ment of a minute philosopher. To me it seems evident^ 
that if none but those who had nicely examined, and 
could themselves explain, the principle of individuation 
in man, or untie the knots and answer the objections, 
which may be raised even about human personal iden- 
tity, would require of us to explain the Divine mys- 
teries, we should not be often called upon for a dear 
and distinct idea of person in relation to the Trinity, 
nor would the difficulties on that head be often (Eject- 
ed to our faith. Ale. Methinks, there is no such mys- 
'tery in personal identity. Euph. Fray, in what do you 
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take i^ to ponsist ^ jilc. In conscioasness, EupA. 
Whatever is possible may be supposed ? jik. It may. 
JBupA* \Y® wiirsuppose now (which is possible in the 
nature o( things, and refiorted to be fact) that a person, 
tthrough somevioleht.accident or distemper, should fall 
ihto such a' total oblivion, as to lose all consciousness of 
his padt life, and former ideas. I ask, is he not still the 
<8ame person ? j^lc. He is the same man, but not the 
ttme person* Indeed yon ought not to suppose that 
d person loseth its former consciousness ; for this is im*- 
possible,^ though a' man perhaps may ; but then he be- 
icomes another person. In the same person, it must be 
owned, some old ideas may be lost, and some new ones 
^ot ; but a total cTiange is inconsistent with identity of 
person. Eupfu Let us then suppose that a person hath 
.ideas, and is conscious during a certain space of time, 
*wl>ich weiviil divide into three equal parts, whereof the 
latter terms are marked by the letters Aj B, -C, In the 
^rst part of time, the person get3 a certain number of 
idea^ which are retained in A : during th« second part 
of titne, he retains one half of his old ideas, and loseth 
the other half, in place of which he acquires as many 
i^w ones : so that in B his ideas are half old and half 
new. And iU the third part, we will suppose him to lose 
theren»inder of the ideas acquired in the first, and to get 
♦new ones ih <their stead, which are retained in C, to* 
.gether with those acquired ih the second part of time. 
Js this a possible feir supposition ? j41c. It is. Huph. 
Upon these premises I am tempted to think, one may 
.demonstrate, that personal identity doth not consist in 
-consciousness, jilc. As how ? Euphl You shall judge; 
-but liius it seems to me. The persons in A and B are 
-the same, being conscious of common ideas by supposi^ 
tion. Hie person in B is (for the same reason) one 
and the same with the person in C. Therefore the per- 
son in A is the same with the person in C, by that un- 
iidoubted axiom, Qtut coriueniuntum tisrtio conv€fuun{ ith 
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ter se. But the person in C Kath no idea in cominon 
with the person in A. Ilierefore personal identity 
• doth, not consist/in consciou^ess. What do you think, 
: Aldphron, is not this a plain inference ? > Ale. I tell 
you what I think; you will never .assist my faith, by 
- puzzling my knowledge. 

XIL There is, if I mistake not, a practical faith, or 
'.aissenl:, which sheweth itself in the will and actions of a 
-man, although his und^^tanding may not be furnished 
iwith those abstract, pl-ecise, distinct ideas, whidi^ what- 
.^Vw a pMlosopher may pretendy are acknowledged to be 
above the talents of common men ; among.whom, nevef- 
,tbeless, may be found, even according to your own cort- 
^ssion, many instances off such practical faith, in other 
'"matters which do not concern religion. .What should 
-hinder therefore, but that doctrines relating to heavenly 
in3^teries, might be taught in this saving sense to vul- 
gar minds, which you may well think iiM:apable of all 
teaching and faith in the iSense you suppose ? > Which 
mistaken sense, said Crito, has given occasion to much 
pro&ne and misapplied raillery. /But all this. may very 
-justly be retorted on the minute philosophers themselves, 
Vwho confound scholasticism .with Christianity^ and im- 
pute to other men those perplexities, diimeras, and in- 
consistent ideas, which are often the workmanship of 
their own brains, and. proceed from their own wrong 
way of thinking. Who doth not see that such an ideal 
abstracted faith is never thought of by the bulk qf 
Christians, husbandmen, for instance, artisans, or ser- 
vants? Or vA)at footsteps are there in the Holy Scripture 
tomake us think, that the wiredrawing of abstract idei^s 
was a task enjoined either Jews or Christians ? Js %the^e 
any thing in the law or the prophetg, the esvangelists or 
' apostles^ that looks like it ? E^i^ry one whose under- 
standing is not perverted by science falsely so called, 
/^ay seq, the saving faith of Christians is quite of another 
kind, a vital operative principle, productive of charity 
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iBxid obedience. ^Ic. What are we to thbik then of the 
di^mtes and decisbns of the Vinous council 6f Nioe^ 
.and so many subsequent councils ? What was the in- 
tention of those venerable fethers the homoousians and 
the homoiousians ? Why did they disturb themselves 
and the world with hard words, and subtile controver* 
sies ? Cri. Whatever tteir intention was, it could not 
be to beget nice abstracted ideas of mysteries in the 
i minds of oonmion Christians, this being evidently impos- 
sible : nor doth it appear that the bulk of Christian 
men did in those days think it any part of their duty, 
to lay aside the words, shut their eyes, and frame those 
abstract ideas ; any more than men now do of force, 
time, number, or several other things, about whicJi they 
nevertheless believe, know, arguei and dispute.' Tome 
it seems, that, whatever was the source of these con- 
> troversies, and howsoever they were managed, lidierdn 
.human infirmity must be supposed to hare had its 
shm^, the main end was not, on either side, to convey 
precise positive ideas to the minds of men, by the use of 
those contested terms, but rather a negative sense, tend- 
ing to exclude polytheism on the one hand, and Sabel- 
lianism on the other.* jilc. But what shall we say of 
so many learned and ingenious divines, who from time 
^ to time have obliged the world with new explicatipns of 
mysteries, who, having themselves professedly laboured 
to acquire accurate ideas, would recommend their disco- 
veries and speculations to others for articles of faith? 
Cru To all such innovators in rd^ion I would say 
with Jerome, " Why after so many centuries do you 
pretend to teadi us what was untaught bdbre ? Why 
explain what neither Peter nor Paul thou^t necessary 
to be explained P^f And it must be ownal, that the 
explication of mysteries in divinity, allowing the attempt 

* Sozomen. lib.ii. cap. viii. 

t Hieronym. ad Pammachimn et Oceanum de Errortbus Ori- 
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as firuttless as the pursuit of the philosopher's stotie in 
diemistry^ or the perpetual motion in mechanics, is no 
more dian they chargeable on the profession itself, but 
only on the wrongheaded professprs of it. 

XIII. It seems, that what hath been now said may 
be applied to other mysteries of our reli^on. Original 
sin, for instance, a man may find it impossible to form 
an idea of in abstract, or of the manner of its trans- 
mission, and yet the belief thereof may produce in his 
mind a salutary sense of his own unworthiness, and the 
goodness of his Redeemer : fi'om whence may follow 
good habits, and from them good actions, the genuine 
efl^ts of faith, which, considered in its true light, is a 
thing neither repugnant nor incomprehensible, as some 
men would persuade us, but suited even to vulgar capii* 
cities, placed in the will and affections rather than in 
the understanding, and producing holy lives, rathei: than 
subtile theories. Faith, I say, is not an ii^olent per- 
ception but an operative persuasion of mind, whichever 
worketh some suitable action, disposition, or emotion, in 
those who have it ; as it were easy to prove and illustrate 
by innumerable instances, . taken from human affairs. 
And, indeed, while the Christian religion is considered 
as an institution fitted to ordinary minds, rather than to 
the nicer talents, whether improved or puzzled, of spe- 
culative men ; and our notions about faith are accord- 
ingly taken from the commerce of the world, and prao>- 
tice of mankind, rather than from the peculiar systems 
of refiners; it will, I think, be no difficult matter to 
conceive and justify the meaning and use of our belief 
of mysteries, against the most confident assertions and 
olgections of the minute philosophers, who are easily to 
be cau^t in those very snares which they have spun 
and spread for others. And that humour of controversy, 
the mother and nurse of heresies, would doubtless very 
much abate, if it was considered that things are to be 
rated, not by the colour, shape, or stamp, so truly as by 
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jthewdghtt If the inonijBilt of opinion? had liefen by 
6ome litigious divines made the measure pf their i$^^ if; 
jnight have spared much trouble both tO theipselve^ 
and others. Certainly one that takes his Motions ^f 
faiths opinion, and absent, from con)mon sens^, and Qom- 
mon use, and has maturely weighed the nature of sign^ 
and language, will not be so apt to controvertlhe word^ 
ing of a mystery, or to break the peace of the churchy 
ibr the sake of retf^ining or rejecting a term* 

'XIV. jilc. It seems, Euphranor,. and you would 
persuade me into an opinion, that ther^ is nothing so 
singularly absurd as we are apt to think, in the belief of 
mysteries ; and that a man need not renounce his rea* 
«on to maintain his religion* But if this were true, how 
comes it to pass, thal^ in proportion as men abound in 
knowledge, they dwindle in faith ? Euph. O AlciphronJ 
I have learned frofti you, that there js nothing like go* 
-ing to the bottom of things, and analysing them into 
their first principles. I shall therefore make an essay 
of this method, for clearing up the nature pf faith : With 
^hat success, I shall leave you, to determine ; for I dare 
not pronounce myself, on my own judgment, whether it 
he right or wrong : but thus it seems to me. The ob- 
jections, mack to faith are by no means an effect of 
knowledge, but proce^ rather from an ignorance pf 
what knowledge is ; which ignorance mny possibly be 
IbUnd even in those who pass for masters of this or th^ 
particular branch of knowledge. Science ^nd faith 
«igree in this, that they both imply an assent of the 
mind ^ and, as the nature of the first is most clear and 
evident, it should be first considered in order to cast a 
Jight on the other. To trace things from their original, 
it ^seems that the human mind, naturally furnished with 
the ideas of things particular and concrete, and being 
designed, not for the bare intuition of ideas, but for 
action or operation about them, and pursuing her own 
h^ppinesQ therein^ stands in need of certain general rule^ 
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•w theoreiBS to direct her operationsin this pursuit ; the 
supplying which want is the true, original, reasonable 
end of studying the arts and sciences* Now these rules 
being general, it follows, that they are not to be obtained 
by the mere consideration of the original ideas, or par* 
Jticiilar things, but by the means of marks or signs, 
rwbich, being so far forth universal, become the imnfie^ 
iiiate instruments and materials of science. It is not 
Aerefore by mere contemplation of particular things, 
-^nd much less of their abstract general ideas, that the 
mind makes her prc^iess, hiit by an apposite choice and 
^skilful managetnent of signs: for instance^ force and 
number, taken in concrete, with their adjuncts, sub- 
jects, and signs, are what every one knows ; and oon- 
'jsidered in abstract, so as making precise ideas of them^ 
.selves, they are what nobody can comprehend. That 
their abstract nature, therefore, is not the foundation of 
science, is plain t and that barely considering their idejw 
in concrete, is not the method to advance in the re^ 
spective sciences, is what every one that reflects may 
-See; nothing being more evident, than that one who 
can neither write nor read, in common tise understands 
the meaning <rf numeral words, as well as the best phi*- 
Jpsopher or matheifnatician* > 

XV. 3ut here lies the difference i the one, who 
understands, the notation of numbers, by means thereof 
jstible to express briefly and distinctly all the variety 
and degrees of number, and to perform with ease and 
dispatch several arithmetical operations, by thelielp of 
general rules. Of 3II which operations as the use in 
human life is very evident, so it is no less evident^ that 
:the performing them depends on the aptness of the no- 
tation* If we suppose rude mankind without the use of 
language, it may be presumed, they would be ignorant 
of arithmetics but the use of names, by the repetition 
whereof in a certain order they might express* ^endless 
degrees of number,, would: be the fif st itep towards that 
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science. The next step would be^ to devise proper 
marks of a permanent nature^ and visible to the eye,, tb^ 
kind and order whereof must becbosai vn^ judgm^it, 
and accommodated to the names. Which marking, or 
notation, would, in proportion as it was apt and regu- 
lar, facilitate the invention and application of general 
rules, to assist the mind in reasonmg and fudging, in 
extending, recording, and communicating, its know^ 
ledge about numbers : in which theory and operations^ 
the mind is immediately occupied about the signs c^ 
notes, by mediation of which it is directed to act about 
things, or number in concrete (as the logicians call it), 
without ever considering the simple, abstract, intel- 
lectual, general idea of number. I imagine cme need 
not think much to be convinced, that the science of 
arithmetic, in its rise, operations, rules, and theorems, 
is altogether conversant about the artificial use of signs, 
names, and characters. These names and characters are 
universal, inasmuch as they are signs. The names are 
referred to things,, and the diameters to names, and 
both to operation. The names being few, and proceed- 
ing by a certain analogy, the charact^^s will be more 
useful, the simpler they are, and the more aptly they 
express this analogy. Hence the old notation by letters 
was more useful than words written at length : and the 
modem notation by figures, expressing the progression 
or analogy of the names by their simple places, is much 
preferable to that for ease and expedition, as the inven- 
tion of algebraical symbols is to this for extensive and 
general use. As arithmetic and algebra are sciences of 
great clearness, certainty, and extent, which are imme- 
-diately conversant about signs, upon the skilful us^ and 
management whereof they entirely depend ; so a little 
attention to them may possibly help us to judge of the 
progress: of the mind in other sciehcies^ which, though 
differing in nature, design, and object, nraly yet agree in 
the general methods of proof and inquiry. 
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XVI* If I mistake not, all sciences, so far as they 
are universal and demonstrable by human reason, will be 
found conversant about signs as their immediate object^ 
though these in the application are referred to things: 
the reason whereof is not difficult to comprehend. For 
as the mind is better ^uainted with some sort of ob* 
jeets, which are earlier suggested to it, strike it more 
sensibly, or are more easily comprehended than others, 
it is naturally led to substitute those objects for such as 
are more subtile, fleeting, or difficult to conceive. No- 
thing, I say, is more natural, than to make the things 
we know a step towards those we do not know ; and 
to explain and represent things less familiar by others 
which are more so. Now, it is certain we imagine 
before we reflect, and we perceive by sense before we 
imagine, and of all our senses the sight is the most 
clear, distinct, various, agreeable, and comprehensivei 
Hence it is natural to assist the intellect by the imagin- 
ation, the imagination by sense, and the other senses by 
sight. Hence figures, metaphors, and types. We illus-- 
trate spiritual things by corporeal ; we substitute sounds 
for thoughts, and written letters for sounds ; emblems, 
symbols, and hieroglyphics, for things too obscure t() 
strike, and too various or too fleeting to be retained. 
We substitute things imaginable for things intelligible, 
sensible things for imaginable, smaller things for those 
that are too great to be comprehended easily, and greatef* 
things for such as are too small to be discerned distinctly^ 
present things for absent, permanent for perishing, and 
visible for invisible. Hence the use of models and dia- 
^ams. Hence right lines are substituted for time, ve- 
locity, and other things of very difierent natures. Hencfe 
we speak of spirits in a figurative style, expressing the 
operations of the mind by allusions and terms, borrowed 
fipom sensible things, such as apprehend, conceive, reject, 
dhctrifrsej and such-like: and* hence those allegories 
whidi illustrate things intellectual by visions exhibited 
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to the £ancy. Plato, for instance, represailS th6 mind 
presidii^g in her vehicle by the driver of a winged cha*-: 
riot, which spmetimes moults and droops : this chariot 
}s drawn by two horses, the one good and of a good rae^y 
the other of a contrary kind, symbolically expressing the 
tendency of the mind towards the Divinity, as she soara 
or is home aloft by two instincts like wings, the one in 
the intellect towards truth, the other in the willtoward* 
excellence, which instincts moult or are weakened by 
^sensual inclinations, expressing also her alternate eleva- 
tions and depressions, the struggles between reason aiid 
Appetite, like horses that go an unequal pace, or draw 
different ways, embarrassing the soul in her progress to 
perfection. lam inclined to think, the <loctrine of signs 
a point of great importance^ and general extent^ which, if 
duly considered, would cast no small light upon things, 
^nd afford a just and genuine solution of many difHculties. 
XVIL Thus much, upon thewhole, may be said of all 
signs : that they do not always suggest ideas signified to 
the mind, that when they suggest ideas, they are not ge*- 
neral abstract ideas : that they have other uses besides 
barely standing for and exhibiting ideas, such as raising 
proper emotions, producing certain dispositions or habits 
of mind, and directing our actions in pursuit of that hap- 
piness, which is the ultimate end and design, the pri- 
mary spring, and motive, that sets rational agents at 
work : that the true end of speech, reason, science, faith, 
assent, in all its different degrees, is not merely, or prin- 
cipally, or always, the imparting or acquiring of ideas, 
but rather something of an active operative nature, tendr 
ing to a conceived good, which may sometimes be ob* * 
tained, not only although the ideas marked are not offer-r 
jed to the mind, but even although there should be no 
possibility of offering or exhibiting any such idea to thiq 
mind: for instance, the algebraic mark, which denotes 
the root of a negative square, hath its use in logistic ope- 
Tationsj although it be impossible to form an j^ea of any 
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8uch quantity; And what isrti'pe of algebtiaic signs, i$ 
also true of mtoj^sot langu^e> modem algebra b^tng 
in fact aniore short, appp^te, and artificial sort of lan«- 
guage, andit being possible to. expressby words ^t length, 
though less conveniently, all the steps of an algebraical 
process. And it must be confe^sed^ that even the ma^ 
thematical sciences the^nselves, which ahove all others 
are reck(»ied the most deat and certain, tf they arp^cpn- 
fiidered, not as instruments to direct our practice^ but as 
speculations to employ our curiosity, will be found to fell 
4^rt in many instianCes of those dear and distinct ideas, 
which, it seems, the minute philosophers of; this age, 
Whether knowingly or^ ignorantly, exp^t and insist upon 
in the mysteries of religicqif j 

XVIII. Be the sdenoe or subject what it will, when- 
soever men quit particulars for generaliti^, things con- 
crete fcH* abstractions, when they forsake pral:)tical views, 
and the useftd purposes of knowledge for barren specu- 
lation, considering means and instruments as ultimate 
ends, and labouring to attain precis^ ideas which, they 
stj^poseindiscrimmatdy annexed to all t^rms^ ^ey will 
he sure to embarrass themselves with difficulties and dis- 
putes. . Such are those which have ^rung lip ifi geome- 
try about the ns^ure of the angfe of contact, the doc- 
trine of proportioiia^ of indivisibles, infinitesimals^ and 
divers other points ; notwithstanding all which, that sci- 
ence is very ri^tly esteemed an excellent and useful one, 
and is really found, to be so in m$ny occasions of human 
life, wherein Jt governs and directs the actions of men, 
so that by the aid or influence thereof those operations 
become just and Accurate, Which would otherwise be 
faulty and uilcerbain. > And from a p^ty of reason, we 
should hot conclude any oth^, doctrines which govern, 
influence, or direct, the mind of man to be, any more * 
than that, the fess true or excellent, because they afford 
matter of controversy and uiseless speculation to curious 
and licentious wits ; particularly those artides of our 
VOL. II. a 
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<%iMt{ki hl^, ^hldi^ in proportioii as fb^ are1)e^ 
h^f^, petBiStBide^ mdf ad they pemaade, influence the 
lives BiiA acticmsf of kneft^ As to the perplexity of contra^ 
dictions and dbstrscDti^ notions, in all part8« whether 
bf huiilart s<*fence 0^ Di^ne faith, cavillers may equ^y 
dbjedt, attd unwary persons incur^ while the judicious 
iVoid iti There is no n^ed to depart from the received 
ruteis of rWsoning to justify the belief of Christians. And 
if atiy ptous tt^tt think othert^^, it may be supposed 
to effect, not of region, or of ref^ojti, but only of hu* 
man weakness. If this argebe singularly productive of in<^ 
fid^s, I ^hd\ not therefore conclude it to be more; know- 
itig, but only uiorepresuming, them former ages: and 
their conceit, I doubt, is not the effect of ec^sideration. 
7b tilt ii $eem&> that the more thoroughly and extensively 
aity nutn shall consider atid scah the principles, objects^ 
tod methods, of proceeding in arts and scknces, the more 
b^ will be convittcteti, there is no weighft m those plan- 
fidbl6 dl^ebtions ^t am made against the mysteries of 
f^th, Whidii it will be no difficutt matter for him to 
maintain or justify iti the received mediod of ai^guing^ 
on th^ common priiiciples of logic, and by nntnberless 
avoW^ paraHel cases, throughout th^ several branches 
6f human knowledge, in ail which the supposition of al> 
Mract ideas creates the same difficukies. 

XlX. Ale. i will allow, Euphranor, this reasotring 
of yours to have all the force you meant it should have^ 
I freely own there may be mysteries : that we may believe 
Wb^re we do not understand: and that faith may be of 
tuity although its object is not distinctly apprehended. In 
a word, I grant there may be faith and mysteries in other 
filings t>ut ^ot in religion : and that for this plain rea^ 
son, becaute it is absurd to suppose, there shoijd be any 
such thing as religion ; and if there be no religion, it fol- 
lows there ctonot be religious &ith or mysteries. Rdi* 
gion, it is evident, implies the worship of a God ; which 
worship supposeth rewards and punishinento^ which sup-* 
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pose merits an4 demerits^ actionSf gopd ^nd evil, ai;id 
t^ese suppose human liberty, a thing impossible : and. 
consequently religion a thjjn^ l^i^ilt thereon must be an 
unreasonable absurd thing. There can be no rational 
l^pes or fear where there is no guilty npr any guilt where 
tliiere is nothing done,, but what unavoidably follows from, 
the structure of the world and theiaws of i;notion. Corpo-. 
real objects strike on the organs of sensp, whence ensueS; 
a vibration in the nerves, which, being communicated 
to th^sioul or animal spirit in the brain or root of the 
nerves, produceth therein that motion called volition \ 
^n^ this produceth a Ww determination in the spirits^^ 
causing thwi to flow into §uch nerves as must neces- 
sarily 1;^ the laws of mechanism produce such certain ac- 
tiqm. This being the case> it follows that those things 
which vulgarly pass for hun\an actions are to be esteenvr 
ed njechanical, and that they are falsely ascribed to ^ 
free principle. There is therefore no foundation for praise 
or blftme, feir or hopj^, reward or punishment, npr con- 
sequently for religioiU, which, as I observed before,^ i^ 
built upon and supposeth those things. Euph. You 
ima^ue, Alciphron, if I rightly understand you, that 
man is a sort of organ played on by oulward objects^ 
^hicb according to the different shape apd texture of the 
perve^ produce diflferen,t motions and eiffects (herein. 
^H. Man in^y, indeed, be fitly compared to an pr^n ; 
hi^JL a puppet is the very thing. You must know, that 
cer^in particles issuing forth in right lines frpm^ all sen- 
^ble objects compose ^ niany rays, or filaments, which 
drive, draw^ and actuate, every part of the soul and body 
qf oian, just a? threads qr wires do the joints of that lit- 
tle ^poden machine vulgarly called ^puppet : with this 
only difference, that the latter ^re gross, and visible tp 
cominpn eyes, whereas the former are too fine and sub- 
tile to be discepied by any but a s^gjicipus free-thinkeir. 
This iidmirably apppunt^ for all those operations^ which 
we ha^e hcen taught to ^scribe to ^ thinking principle 
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witbiii U8. Euph. This is an ingenious thought^ 9nd 
must be of great use in freeing men from all anxiety 
about moral notions^ as it transfers the prindple of ac- 
tion from the human soul to things outward and fordgn. 
But I h^ve my scruples about it. For you suppose the 
mind in a literal sense to be moved^ and its volitions to 
be mere motions. Now if another should affirm, as it 
is not impossible somfe other may, that the soul is incor- 
poreal, and that motion is one thing and volition an* 
other^ I w6uld fain know how you could make your 
point clear to such a one. It must be owned very clear 
to those who admit the soul to be corporeal, and all her 
acts to be but so many motions. Upon this supposition, 
indeed, the light wherein you place human nature is no 
less true, than it is fine and new. But let any one deny 
this supposition, which is easily done, and the whole 
superstructure falls to the ground; If we grant the 
abovementioned points, I will not deny a fatal necessity 
must ensue. But I see no reason for granting them. 
On the contrary it seems plain, that motion and thought 
are two things as rieally and as manifestly distinct as a 
triangle and a sound. It seems therefore, that in order 
to prove the necessity of human actions, you Mppose 
what wants prdof as much as the very point to be proved. 
XX. jilc. But supposing the mind incorporeal, I 
bhall, nevertheless, be able to prove my point. Not to 
amiise you with far-fetched arguments, I shall only de- 
sire you to look into your own breast and observe how 
things pass there, when an object ofiers itself to the 
mind. First, the understanding considers it : in the 
Viext place the judgment decrees about it, as a thing to 
be chosen or rejected, to be omitted or done, in this or 
that maimer: and this decree of the judgment doth ne- 
ceS&Crily determine the will, whose office is merely to 
execute what is ordained by another faculty: conse- 
quently there is no such thing as fi^eedom of the will : 
for that which is necessary cannot be fi-ec; In freedom 
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there should be m indifiWenoe to eitbef side ctf tiie 
quedtion^ apower to act or not to aet^ withput prescript 
tion or control : and without this indifiereqce find this 
power, it is evident the will cdnaot be free. Bot it is 
no lesis evident, that the will is not indifferent in its 
iactions, being absolutely determined and governed by 
the judgment. Now whatever moves the judgment^ 
whether the greatest present uneasiness, or the greatest 
apparent good, or whatever else it be, it is all one to the 
point in hand. The will, being ever concluded a^^d con- 
trolled by the judgment, is in all c^ses alik:e: yqckr ne- 
cessity. There is, indeed, throughout the whpl^ of hu- 
man nature, nothing like a principle of freedom, every 
faculty being determined in all its aots.by something 
foreign to it. The und^standing, for instance^ cannjQt 
alter its idea, but must nece^rily see it such as 'it pre- 
sents itself. The appetites by a natural necessity are 
carried towards their respective objects. Reason can- 
not infer indifferently any thing from any thing, but is 
limited by the nature and connexion of thUigs, and the 
eternal rules of reasoning. And as this is confesisedly 
the case of all other fealties, so it equally holds with 
respect to the will itself, as hath been ali^dy shewn. 
And if we may credit the Divine charaqterizer of our 
times, this above all others must he allowed . the most 
slavish &culty. " Appetite (saith that noble writer), 
which is elder brother to Reason, being the lad of stronger 
growth, is sure on every contest to take the advantage 
of drawing all to. his own side : and will, so highly boast- 
ed, is butiat best a foot-ball or top between these young- 
sters, who prove very unfortunately matched, till the 
youngest, instead of now and then a kick, or lash bestow- 
ed to little purpose, forsakes the ball or top itself, mi 
begins to lay about his elder brother." Cri. This beau- 
tiful parable for style and manner might equal thos^ of 
a known English writer, in low life Renowned for alle- 
gory, were it not a little incorrect, making the weaker 
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ted ifed life aiCtountio laying about t^ stronger, i^fc. 
This 1^5 helped by supposing the strongef ladthe^eater 
cow£ird : tiiit^ be that^s it will, so far as it relates to tfe^ 
point in hand, this is a cl^r stafe of the case. The satt» 
point may be also provied from the prescience of God. 
That which isk^ertainly forefcno^^n will certainly be. Arid 
what is c^taln is necessary. And necessary actions can- 
tiot be the eflfect of frec-^ill. Thus you h^ve this ftai^ 
'^amental point of our free-ithinking philosophy demdn- 
■str^ted different lva3m. Buph. Tell me^ Alciphron, do 
you think it kriplies a cctotradiction, that (Jod should 
*akea man free? j!lk. I do not. Euph. Itis then pos- 
:*ible the^e may be sudh a thing ? j41c. This 1 do not 
'deny. 'Btiph. You can therefore eowceive and suppose 
such a free agent ? ^ilc. Admitting that I cdn ; wh^ 
'then ? Eujph: Woulci ^riot isuch a 'one thhik th* he 
^adtedV -rffc. ffle would. £eip^. And condemn bifir- 
-fidf for some actions, and approve bimselffor others ? 
:Ak. This too I grant. Euph. Would be not think te 
"^served reward or punishment? Jilc. Me would. Euph. 
^And larenot all these chafracters actually found in man? 
Oik. Ttey are. Euph. Tell nle now, what other cha- 
racter of yotlr su{^sed free agent may not actually be 
ffound in man ? for if there is none such, we must•con- 
^clade>thatmanhathall the marks of ^ free agi^nt. jIIc. 
(Let ^me see ! ^I was certainly oVer^een in granting it 
possible, eveh for almighty power, to make such a thii^ 
ss a freehuinan^agetift. ^I^onder how I came to make 
^udh an absurd concession, after what had been, as lob- 
iserved before, demonstrated so miany different ways. 
Muph. O Alfciphron ! it is vulgarly observed that men 
judge of others by themselves. But in judging of me 
by this rule, you may be mistaken. Many things are 
plain to one df your sagacity, which are not so to me, 
'^ho atn often bewildered rather than enlightened by 
those A^eiy pr^oofs, that with you pass for clear and evi- 
*^nt. And^ iiideed, be the infei'ence never ^o justy yet 
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sp JoBg as |he pf^pat^sj^rje flC3|t jd^, I ^^^m^ 1;)^ ^Ijwr 
r<>ttghly cpi^ii?^.. Tc^ must give ipe kav^ tjl^er^fojt;^ 
40 proppse sc^oe qui^c^opp^^ rtl)^ siolptipn qf yMfh zpay 
4)erhaps s^ew Mrbftt s^ preeeat J 9B[i not ^le Uf (jlisRem^ 
.4^. I ^ali le^ii^ wk9^ 1[\9,tikh^en s^ w^h yoy^ jtp ;Cp9r 
^id^andromiqiyte vtpmi it iff npwitiiQ^.to ^o^t qvi 
p^r journey; there tf > the^prf;, i^p rppflafpr.^ lc»jg 
^ti^pg of q^eption wd flqsiwer* 

XXI, £1^ I^b^l ^©^y b^gteaye^MuWr 
jpfiary na^nn^^ to oa^^ H ic^aawk w t«vp pm wh?it yw 
Mve advanced. In Ijip fir^t >ptePP J ob#csiv§, ypu ts|k,f 
fthat for granted \^hi(fli | qwpot gW)^, ^ep jf«i fis?Sf* 
whatevjsr is pprjt^in ib^ same *p t^ nec^w^fy, Tp ffffj, 
i^rtein and neoc^e^iy w^pa v^y diflferfflit 5 il^rpt>fH^ 
flfio^iqg ii^ Ift^ ftrnni^ jfM^tion that j^UflS r^iy^^^^ 
JPKM" ppqseqia^tly wjiiph xmy HP* W»*«t .R^thi # ^BI^PIp 
ieing accoqptftblefpr feip^a^tk^^^ KMs^m^ ikn^ 
^uch ^n action ^b^H be dpnq, may k w^jpi^ ])pjfeB^ 
(Seen that it shall be an effect of hVfnan ^)hpipe ^^ii- 
.berty ? In the ne^t place I obs^rve^ th^t ypu lif^ry ^i^icp- 
::ly abstract anddigttogvuj&hthe actiopsiof tbe.r^ 
mept, and will: tba^t ypu nj^fee j|se'pf§ufih t^nnWflB 
ppwer, feculty,act, d?t€ffinina^ow,jnd}|Fe»QIW^;lh^ 
necessity, and thel^, ^ if tbey ^tood^r dis|j^t#)^ 
.stract ideas : aiid that this jsppppsit^op ^fn^;tp)fpgp9r^ 
the mind into the E^^m^ p^^ptexitigSiaipd flrrprfe yfktRks 
in dl other iqstaiK^^ ^re observed to «jttend tbe,dPP* 
strine of abstraction. It is iSe^'evidjent, ^t^t ^therfe 4s 
^ucb a thiAg.as motion,: ,aqdy€|t tbere li^e.beenfif^pd 
.pbilosc^bers, who> by jTefipcid .reasoning, svpijld WfldfBf- 
,take tp i;H'pv<e th^t there w^ no s^ob thing. Wf^V^ 
before tb^ip wasttboiigbt the prop^ y^y 4fi qpi}ful^ 
. those ingpnip^s jn^p. It is.no Jess .evident, Jibftt jHSP 
. is;a free ag^tiit : lai^ itbojighjby ^k^txa^fi^ q^acfoiuqgs yoja 
sbpvild pjiz^le jw, aqd ^^eip |o prc^e tl;^ contrary, y45t 
i go long as I j^m ppnscioqs of my pwn.actipps, idiis in- 
ward evidence of plain fact will bear ;iDe jap ^^^^)^ 
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your 'reaSonmgs> however subtSe and refihed. The con- 
futing plain points by obscure ones, may perhaps oon- 
vinice' me of the ability of your philqisojdfiers, but lifever 
*6f their tenets. I cannot conceive why the acute Crar 
tylus should suppose a power of acting in the appetite 
and reason; and none at all in the will. Allowing, I 
say, the distinction of three such beings in the tnind, 
I do not see how this could be tone. But if I can* 
Bot abstract and distinguish so many beings in the soul 
of man ^o accurately as you do, I do not find it neces- 
sary, -since it is evident to me in the gross and concrete 
that I am a free agent. Nor will it avail to say, the 
will is governed by the judgment, or detertnined by the 
ob]ect> whik, in every sudden comitton case, I cannot 
discern n5r abstract the decree of the judgment from 
the command of the will ; while I know the sensible ob- 
ject to be absolutely inert : and lastly, while I atn con- 
scious that I art an activfe bein^, who can and do de- 
termine myself. If I should suppose things spiritual to 
be edrporwd, or refined things actual and real into ge- 
neral abstracted notions, or by metaphysical iskill split 
things sitnple shid individual into manifold parts, I do 
not know what may follow : but if I take things as they 
are> and ask any plain untutored man, whether he acts 
'or is free in this or that particular action, he readify as^ 
sentSj and I as readily believe him from -what I find 
within. And thus, by an induction of particulars, Imay 
conclude man to be a free agent, although I may ht 
puzzled to define or conceive a notion of freedom in ge- 
-neral and abstract. Arid if man be free he is plainly ac- 
countable. • But if you shall define, abstract, suppose, 
audit shall follow that according to your definitions, 
abstractions, and suppositions, there can be no freedom 
^in. man, and you shall thence infer that he is not ac- 
c6uritable, I shall make bold to depart from your meta- 
physical iabstrac^ed sense, and appeal to the common 
. sense of mfankind. 
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XXn. If we considefr the notion^ that obtain in the 
world of guilt and merits praise and blame^ accountable 
and unaccountable, we shall find the common question 
in order to applaud or censure, adquit or condemn, tf 
man, is, whether he did such. an action? and whether 
he was himself when he did it ? which comes to the 
same thing. It ^ould seem therefpre that, in the ordi- 
nary commerce of mankind, any person is esteemed 
accountable simply as he is an agent. Aud though you 
should tell me that man is inactive, atid that the sen- 
sible objects act upon him, yet my own experience 
assures me of the contrary. I know I act, and what 
I act I am accountable for. And if this be true, the 
foundation of religion and morality remains unshaken. 
Religion, I say, is concerned no further than that man 
should be accountable : and this he is according to 
my sense, and the common sense of the world, if 
he acts; and that he doth act is self-evident. The 
grounds, therefore, and ends of religion, are secured; 
whether your philosophic notion of liberty agrees with 
man's actions or no, and whether his actions are certain 
or contingent, the question being not whether he did it 
with a free will, or what determined his will ? not, whe- 
ther it was certain or foreknown that he would do it ? 
but only whether he did it wilfully, as what inust entitle 
him to the guilt or merit of it. ^Ic. But still, the ques- 
tion recurs, whether man be free ? Euph. To determine 
this question, ought we not iitst to determine what is 
meant by the word Jree f Ale. We ought Evph. In 
iriy opinion, a man is said to be free, so far forth as he 
can do what he will. Is this so or is it not ? Ale. It 
seems so. EupL Man therefore acting according to 
his will, is to be accduntfed^ree. Ale. This I admit to 
be true in the vulgar sense. But a phllosoplier goes 
higher, and inquires whether man be free to will? 
Evph. That is, whether he can will as he wills ? I know 
not how philosophical it may be to ask this question. 
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but it seems very unintelligible. The notaDni of :gmlt 
and merits justipe and reward^ are in Usie minds qf laaeii 
antecedent to all imetiaphysiGal disqaiedtiqus : ^n4 ^^ 
cording to those received natural uotiecis, it is ,nqt 
<loubted that man is accountable^ that he acts^ and^s 
self-determined. 

XXJIL But a minute .philo^qpheer shall, in virtue iOf 
wrong suppositions, confound tfa^i^s most evidentlf 
distinct ; body, for instance, with spirit, motion with 
volition, certainty with necessity ; and an abstracter or 
refiner shall so analyse the most simple instantaneous 
act of the mind, as to distinguish therein divers faculties 
and tendencies, principles and operations, causes and 
effects ; and having abstracted, supposed, and FeascoMl 
upon principles^ gratuitous and obscure, suoh a one he 
will conclude it is no act at all, and man no agent but 
a puppet, or an organ played on by outward (Ejects, an4 
his will a lop or a foot4)alL And tbispasseth for philo- 
sophy and free^thinking. Peiiiapstbis may be what 
it passeth for, but it by ^no means seems a natural or 
Just way of thinking. To me it seems, that if we bt^ffin 
from things particular ^[)d concrete, and thence proceed 
to general notions and conclusions, there will be no diffi* 
culty in thk matter. But if we beg^n with genemlities, 
and lay our foundation in abstract ideas, we shall find 
ourselves entangled and lost in a labyrinth of our own 
making. I need not observe, what every one imust see, 
the ridicule of proving man no agent, and yet (d^ading 
for free thought and action, of setting up at once for 
advocates of liberty and necessity. I have hastily thrown 
together these hints. or reniarks, on what you call a ^n- 
damental article of the minute philosophy, and your 
method of proving it, which seems to furnish an admir- 
able-specimen of the sophistry of abstract idea^* If in 
this summaiy way I have been .more dogmatical than 
became. me, you must excuse what yon occaslpned, by 
decUning a joint and leisurely exdminatton of thet^tb. 
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^ic. t thirik we have ex'amined matters sufficiently. 
€W* Tb all you have said against human liberty, it is a 
efficient answer to observe that your arguments pro- 
ceed 'lipon an erroneous supposition, either of the souF* 
being corporeal, or of abstract ideas. And on the othef 
hand, ttiere is not need of much inquiry to be convinced 
^•t«^ points, than which none are more evident, more 
tobviotis, and more universally admitted by men of aH 
totts, learned or unlearned, in all times and places, to 
-wit,tha* man acts and is accountable for his actions. 
^Wb^ever abstracters, refiners, or men prgudicedto a 
•^fee hypcAhesis, may pretend, it is, if I mistake not, e>n- 
-flent to every thinking man of common sense, that ho- 
>ittfen mitids ai^e so far from being engines or foot-balls, 
iadtedopo*! and bandied about by corporeal 6tgects,^th- 
oUt any inward principle of freedom or action, that the 
^only original true notions that we have of freedom, 
-agent, or action, are obtained by reflecting on ourselves, 
. and tthe operations of our own minds. The smgularity 
^nd credulity of minute philosophers, who^uiFer them- 
selves to be abused by the paralogisms of three or four 
^ethifnent patriarchs of itifidielity in the last age, is, Tthink, 
niot tR> be matched ; there beingno instance of bigoted 
Bupetsthidn, the ringleaders whereof have been able to 
eedtice their followers more openly and more widely from 
-the plain dictates of natiire and common sense. 

•XXIV. Ale. It has been always an objection against 
the discoveries of truth, tlKit they depart from received 
opititows. The character df singularity is a tax on free- 
thklking: and as such we most willingly bear it, and 
glory in it. A genuine philosopher is never modest in 
a'felse^sense, to the preferring authority before reason, 
- or Jin *old and common opinion befiDre a true one. 
Whidh'ftlse modesty, as it discourages men from tread- 
ting ^in 'Untrodden paths, or striking out new light, is 
•{^^KWe^l other qualities the greatest enemy to free- 
*thiilkii^. Cri. Authority in dilutable points wilEhave 
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its weight with a judicious mind, which* ycjt will foJIoMT 
evidence lyherever it leads. Without preferring ^e may 
^llow it a good second to reason. Your gentlemen 
therefore, of the minute philosophy, may spare a. world 
of commop place upon reason, and light, and discoveries. 
We are not attached to authority against re^JSOn^ nor 
^raid of untrodden paths that lead to truth, and are 
ready to follow a new light when we are sure it fe no 
ignis fatUTis. Reason may oblige a man to believe against 
his inclinations ; but why should a man quit salutary no- 
tions for others not less unreasonable than paft)ick>us ? 
Your schemes, and principles, and boasted demon- 
strations, have been at large proposed and examined. 
You have shifted your notions, successively retreated 
from one scheme to another, and in the end renounced 
them all. Your objections have been treated in the 
same manner, and with the same event. If we except 
all that relates to the particular errors and faults of pri- 
vate persons, and difficulties which from the nature of 
things we are not obliged to explain, it is surprising to 
see, after such magnificent threats, how little remains 
that can amount to a pertinent objection against the 
Christian religion. What you have produced has been 
tried by the hxr test of reason ; and though you should 
hope to prevail by ridicule when you rannot by reason, 
yet, in the upshot, I apprehend you will find it imprac- 
ticable to destroy all sense of religion. Make your 
countrymen ever so vicious, ignorant; and profane, men 
will still be disposed to look up to a supreme Bdng. 
Religion, right or wrong, will subsist in somet shap6 or 
other, and some worship there will surely be either of 
God or the creature. As for your ridicule, c^ any 
thing be more ridiculous, than to see the most unmean- 
ing men of the age set up for free-thinkers, men so 
strong in assertion, and yet so weak in arguments advo- 
cates for freedom introducing a fatality, piatriots 4tramp- 
ling on the laws of their country^ and pre^nders to vk- 
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tue dbstroyihg the motives of it? Let any impartial 
man but cast an eye on the opinions of the minute phi- 
losophers, and then say if any thing can be more ridicu- 
lous, th^n to believe such things, and at the same time 
laugh at credulity. 

XXV. Lys. Say. what you will, we have the laugh- 
ers on our side : and as for your reasoning I take it to 
be another name for sophistry. Cri. And I suppose by 
the same rule you take your own sophisms for argu- 
ments ? To speak plainly, I know no sort of sophism 
that is not employed by minute philosophers against re- 
ligion. They are guilty of a petitio principii, in taking 
for granted that we believe contradictions ; of non causa 
pro cdttsa, in affirming that uncharitable feud^ and dis- 
cords are the efiects of Christianity ; of ignoratio elencki, 
in expecting demonstration where we pretend only to 
faith. If I were not afraid to offend the delicacy of 
polite ears, nothing were easier than to assign instances 
of every kind of sophism, which would shew how skilful 
your own philosophers are in the practice of that sophis- 
try you impute to others. Euph. For my own part, if 
sophistry be the art or faculty of deceiving other meuj 
I must acquit these gentlemen of it. They seem to 
h^ve led me a progress through atheism, libertinism, en- 
thusiasm, fatalism, not to convince me of the truth of 
any of them, so much as to confirm me' in my own way 
of thinking. They have exposed their fairy wai*e not 
to cheat but divert us. As I know them to be. profess- 
'ed masters of ridicule, so in a Serious sense I know not 
what to make of them. Ale. You do not know what 
to make of us ! I should be sorry you did. He must 
be a superficial philosopher that is scion fathomed. 

XXVI. Cri. The ambiguous diaracter is, it seems, 
the sure way to fame and esteem in the learned world, 
M it stands constituted at present. When the ingenious 
reader is at a loss to determine whether his author be 
•atheist or Deist or polytheist, stoic or Epicuran, sceptic 
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Of dpgmati^> infidel pr enthnwist, m j^t or: m .^actiesjlb 
he concludes him without besttatioa to be e|[ii^9fa^q^ 
md profound* In fact, it is t^e of the mo^t admirecl 
writers of the. a^, that ne i^sm alive cdn te^l what t^ 
make of them, or what they would be at. ^Z^. W^ 
have among us moles that dig dieep under ground^ and 
^gles that soar out of sight. We can ^ct si\ partSt aiid 
become all opinions, putting then^ oa of oflfwitifej 
great freedom of wit and humour. JEuph. It seem^ 
then you are a pair of inscrutable, unfathomable, iar 
shionable philosophers? Ly&. It cannot be deniied, 
Euph. But, I reniember, you set out with an open dog-f 
matical air, and talked; of plain principles, and evident 
reasoning, promised to make things as clear ^s nooor- 
day, to extirpate wrong notions and plant right in iheir 
stead. Soon after, you began tp recede from yojor first 
notions, and adopt others : you advanced^n^ whil? an4 
retreated another, yielded and retracted, said and up* 
^aid : ^nd after having followed you thro^h so maiiy 
untrodden p^ths and intricate m^azes I find myself ney^i* 
the nearer, ^/c. Did we not tdi you the gentlenieii 
of pur sect are great proficients in raillery? JJtf^, 
But, methinks, it is a vain attempt, for a plain man of 
any settled belief or principles to engage with s^qh slip^ 
.pery, fugitive, changeable philosopliers. It seein$ as if 
^ man should stand still in the same place, while hi^ 
jadversary chooses and changes his situation, has fuU" 
range and -liberty tP traverse the field, and attack him 
pn all ^ides and in all shapes, from a nearer or further 
distance, on horseback or on foot, in light pr heavy 
^armour, in close fight or with missive weapons. ^^. 
It must be owned, a gentleman hath great advantage 
over a strait-laced pedant or bigpt. Eiiph. But after 
all, what am I the better for the conversation of two 
. such knowing jgentlemen ; I hoped to have unlearned 
my errors, and to have learned truths from you, but to 
my great disappointment, I do not find that I am either 
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M»teii^[lM! t)r taught. Ak. To unteach m€ft theiir prg^u- 
diecteia a difficult task.: and this must first be donci 
before we can pvetend to teach them the truth* Besides^ 
we ha/ve at present no time to prove and argue. Bat 
suppose my. mind. white paper, and mtfaoul beang at 
any pains to extirpate my opinions, or prove your own, 
only say ^idiatyou wouM write thereon, or what you 
X9oM teack me in case I were teachable. Be for once 
in earnest, and tet me know some one conclusion of 
your* before we part ; or I shall entreat Crito to violate 
the laws of hosfitality towards thc^e who have violated 
liie laws of philosoj^y, 1^ hanging out false lights to 
one ben%ht^ in igiK>rance and error. I appeal to you 
(saud he, turning to Crito), whether these philosophical 
knight*errant9 should not be oonfined in this castle of 
yourSj^till they make reparation. Euphranor has reason, 
said Crito, and my sentence is, that you remain here in 
dar«ide till you' have done s<i«nething towards satisfy- 
ing the engagement I am under^ having promised, he 
lihould know your opinions firdm yourselves, which you 
tH^ igreed tOi 

XXVII. ^fc. Siiice it mtrst be so, I wHl now reveal 
^hat I take to be the suxq and substance, the grand ar- 
canum and ultimate conclusion, of our sect, and that in 
two wordsi nANTA YnOAH^IS- CrL You are then 
a downri^t sceptic* But, sceptic as you are, you own 
it prd^able there is a God, certain that the Christian 
religion is useful, possible it may be true, certain that 
if it be, the minute philosophers are in a bad way. This 
jbeing the case, how c^ui it be questioned what course 
a wise man should take ? Whether the principles of 
Christians or infidels are truest may be made a question ; 
hut whidi are safest csm be none* Certainly if you 
doubt of all opinions you must doubt of your own ; 
and then, for aught you know, the Christian may be 
true. The more doubt, the more room there is for 
faith, a scqptic of aH men havmg the least right to de- 
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mand evidence. But whatever uncertehity there ihay 
be in other points, thus much is certain : either there 
is or is not a God : there is or is not a revelation : man 
either is or is not an agent : the soul is or is not immor- 
tal. If the negatives are nc4: sure, the affirmatives are 
possible. If the negatives are improbable, the affirma- 
tives are probable. In proportion as any of your inge- 
nious men finds himself unable to prove any one of 
thefse negatives, he hath grounds to suspect he may be 
n^istakeii. A minute philosopher, therefore, that would 
act a consistent part, should have the diffidence^ the 
modesty, and the timidity, as well as the doubts, of a 
sceptic ; not pretend to an ocean of light, and then 
lead us to an abyss of darkness. If Ihave any notion 
of ridicule, this is most ridiculous. But your ridiculing 
what, for aught you know, may be true, I can make no 
sense of. It is neither acting as a wise man with re- 
gard to your own interest, nor as a good man with re- 
gard to that of your country. 

XXVIII. TuUy saith somewhere, Jiu undique reK- 
gionem tolle aut usqiiequaque conserva: Either let us 
have no religion at all, or let it be respected. If any 
single instance can be shewn of a people that ever pros- 
pered without some religion, or if there be any religion 
better than the Christian, propose it in the grand as- 
sembly of the nation to change our constitution, and 
'either live without religion, or introduce that new reli- 
gion. A sceptic, as well as other men, is member of a 
community, and can distinguish between good and evil, 
natural or political. Be this then his guide as a patriot, 
though he be no Christian. Or if he doth not pretend 
leven to this discernment, let him not pretend to correct 
or alter what he knows nothing of: neither let him that 
only doubts behave as if he could demonstrate. Tima- 
goras ia wont to say, I find my country in possession of 
certain tenets: they appear to have a useful tendency, 
and, as such, are encouraged by the legislature; they 
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niaice a maih part of bvir'cohstitiftion : I do not find these 
innovators can disprove them^ or substitute things more 
useful and certain in their stead : out of regard therefore 
to the good of mankind/ and the laws of my country, 
I shall acquiesce in them. I do notsay Timagoras is a 
Oiristian, but I reckon him a patriot. Not to inquire in 
a point of so great concern is folly, but it is still a 
higher degree of folly to condemn without inquiring. 
Lysicles seemed heartily tired of this conversation. It 
is now late, said he to Alciphfon, and all things are 
ready for our departure. Every one hath his own way 
of thinking ; and it is as impossible for me to adopt 
another man's, as to make his complexion and features 
mine. Alciphron pleaded that, having complied with 
Euphranor's conditions, they were now at liberty : and 
Euphranor answered that, all he desired having been to 
know their tenets,he had nothing fiirther to pretend. 

XXIX. The philosophers being gone, I observed to 
Crito how unaccountable it was, that men so easy to 
confute should yet be so difficult to coftivince. This, 
$tod Crito, is accoanted for by Aristotle, who tells us, 
that arguments have not an effect on all men, but only on 
th^n whose minds are prepared by education and cus- 
tom, as land is for seed.* Make a point never so clear, 
it is great odds, that a man, whose habits and the bent 
ef whose mind lie in a contrary way shall be unable to 
comprehend it. Saw^ a thing is reason in competition 
i*ith inclination. I replied. This answer iftight hold with 
respect to other persons and other times : but when the 
question was of inquisitive men, in an age wherein rea- 
son was so much cultivated, and thinking so much in 
vogue, it did not seem satisfactory; I have known it re- 
marked, said Crito, by a man of much observatioh, that 
in- the present age thinking is more talked of but fess^ 
practisad than in ancient times ; and that since there^ 
vival of learning men have read much and wrote much, 
• Ethic, ad Nicom. lib. x; c. ix. 

VOL. IJ. R 
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but thoi:^ litUb i iMOtouck that with ^la to think xAcm^ 
ly and justly is the least part of a learned noian^ and none 
at all of a polite, man. , The free-thinkers^ itmu&t be 
owned,, m^e great pretensions to thinking, and yet they 
shew but little exactness in it. A lively man, said he^ 
aad what the world calls a m^ of seilae, sire often desti- 
tute of this talent, which is not a mere gift of nature^ 
but must be improved add perfected, by much attentioa 
and exercise on very different subjects, a thing of more 
pains and time tl^m the hasty men of part$ in our age 
care to take« Such were the i^entimaats of a judicioua 
friend of mine: and, if you are not already sufiiciently 
convinced of these truths, ypu need only ca^t an eye on 
the dark and confused, but nevertheless admired, writers 
of this famoua ^ect : and then you will be aUe to judg^^ 
whether those who aii^ led by men of such wrong heads 
can have very good ones of their own. Such, for in* 
stance, yw Spinosa, the great leader of our modem infi- 
dels, in whom are to be f^und many schemes and notions 
much admiried and followed of late years : such as un- 
dermining religicMi undar the pretenoe of vindicating 
and Explaining it : the maintaining it not necessary to 
believe In ChHst according to the flesh : the persuading 
mea that miracles are to be understood only in a spiritual 
and allegorical dense : thiat vice is not so bad a thing aa 
we are apt to think ; that men are mere mi^^hineS iiio^ 
p<^cd>y fetal necessity. I hav6 heard, said I, Spinosa 
r^prea^ted is a: man of close argument and detnonstra- 
tion. He did, repjfed Crito, demonstrate t but it waa 
after such a manner, as any one may demonstrate any 
t^ng^ Allow a tnan the privil^e to make his own de- 
finitions of common words, and it will be no hard mat^ 
ter £br hiin to iufer conplusions, which in one sente ^hall 
be true and in another felse, at once seeming paradoxea 
and manifest truisms. For example, let bu* Spinosa de- 
fine natural right to be natural power, and he will easily 
demonstrate, that whatever a jam can do he hath a 
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i%ht to doJ* ^Nqthing «ii be iJaneir than the foHy oi 
^is prowe(fing t but our pretenders to the lumen siccum 
are often so passionately pr^judioedagaanst lieligioQ, as to 
swallow the grossest nonsense and sophistry of weak and 
wicked writers for deoKmstration. 

XXX. And so great a noise do these men tnake^ 
with thdr thinking, reasonings and demonstrating, as to 
pr^adice some well-meaning persons against all use and 
imfNToy^nent of reason. Honest Demea^ hsivmg seen a 
neighbour of his ruined by the vices of ^ free-thinking 
son^ contracted such a pr^udioe against thinking, that 
he would not sujEFer his own to read EucUd^ being toU 
it might teadi htm to d^ink ; till a friend, convinced him 
the epidemical distemper was mrt thinking, bit only the 
niraht and afiectation of it. I know an eminent frect 
thinker, who never goes to bed without a gallon of 
wine in his beUy, and is mire to r^denidhi before the 
fumes are off his brain, by i^ch means he has not had 
ond sob^ thought these* seven years; another, that 
would n^t for the world lose the privilege and reputa-^ 
tion <d free-thinking, who games all night, and luss m .^ 
bed ^1 day : and as for the outside or appearance of 
thought in that meagre minute philosofdier Ibycus, it is 
an ^^ct, not of thnikjng, but of caridng, cheating, ahd 
writing in an office. > Strange, said he, that such men 
^(mld set up for free-thinkers i But it is yet motii 
strange that other men diould be out 6f conceit with 
thinldng and reasoning, for the. sake of sudi pretenders. 
I answered, that some good men ooncdved an opposition 
between reason and religion, faith and knoiviec^^ iia-^ 
ture and grace ; and that consequendy, the way to pn»- 
mote religion, was, to quench the Jight of nature, and 
dfedoucage all ratiooal inquiry. .. - . . 

XXlfl*- How right the intentions of .these meat may 
be, riiplied CHto, I sfoaB not say ; but surdijf their- tiOr 
tidtiStttii very wrobg, Can any thing be more dishonoian- 

"' '[' '»^ Tractat. PoUtic; cap. H. ' ' 
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able to rel^oH;^ than the representing it aid an 0nr^-> 
sonable^ unnatural^ ignorant institution ? God is the 
father of all lights whether natural or revealed. Natu* 
ral concupiscence is one thing, and the light of na- 
tare another. You cannot therefore argue; from the 
former against the latter : neither can you from sci- 
cnccj falsely so called, against real knowledge; What- 
ever therefore is said of the one in Holy Scripture is 
not to be interpreted of the other. I insist«i, that 
human learning in the hands of divines had from time 
to time created great disputes and divisions in the 
diurch. As abstracted metaphysics, replied Crito, have 
always a tendency to produce disputes among Christians 
as well a^ cthet- men, so it should seem that genuine 
truth and knowledge would allay this humotir, which 
makes men sacrifice the undisputed duties of peace and 
charity to disputable notion^. After all, Md I^ whatever 
be said for reason, it is plain, the sceptics and infidels of 
theage are not to be cured b^ it. I will not dispute this 
point, said Critq ; in order to cure a distemper, you 
should consider what produced it. Had men reasoned 
themselves into a wrong opinion, one might hop6 to 
reason them out of it. But this is not the case ; the 
fidelity of most minute philosophers seeming an ef- 
fiect of very different motives from thought and reason, 
little incidents, vanity, disgust, humour, inclination, 
without the le^t assistance from reason, are often 
known to make infidels. Where the general tendency 
of a doctrine is disagreeable, the mind is. prepared to 
relish and improve every thing that with the least pre- 
tence seems to make against it. Hence the coarse man- 
ners erf a country curate, the polite ones of a chaplain^ 
the wit of a minute philosopher, iajest, a i$ong, a tale, 
am serve instiead of a reason for infidelity; BUpalus^pre- 
ferred a rake in the church, and then maide use of him 
as an argument against it. Vice, inddience, factipP) ^nd 
fashion, produce piinnte philosopher?, and mere petu- 
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lanc^ not a few. Who then can expect a thing so irra* 
tional and capricious should yield to reason ? It may^, ne^ 
vertikeless^ be worth while to argue against such men^ 
and expose thdr fallacies^ if hot for their (mn sake^ y^t 
for the sake of others ; as it may lessen their credit^ an<i 
prevent the growth of their sect, by removing a preju- 
dice in their favour, which sometimes incline others as 
well to themsdves to think they have made a monopoly 
of human reason* 

XXXIL The most general pretext which looks like 
reason, is taken from the variety of opinions about reli- 
gion. This is a resting-stone to a lazy and superficial 
mind : but one of more spirit and a juster way of think- 
ing, makes it a step whence he looks about, and pro- 
ceeds to examine, and compare the differing institutions 
of religion. He will observe, which of these is the most 
sublime and rational in its doctrines, most venerable in 
its mysterieii, most useful in its precepts, most depent jn 
its worsliip i Which createth the noblest hopes, and 
most worthy views ? He will consider their rise and pro- 
gress; which owieth least to human i^ts or arms? 
Which flatters the senses and gross inclinations of men ? 
Whidi adorns and improves the most excellent part of 
our nature ? Which hath been propagated in the most 
wonderful manner ? Which hath surmounted the great- 
est difficulties, or shewed the most disinterested zeal 
and sincerity in its professors ? He will inquire, which 
best accords with nature and history ? He will consider, 
what savours of the world, and what looks like wisdom 
froilh sibove ? He will be careful to separate human allay 
from that which is Divine ; and upon the whole, form his 
judgment like a reasonable free-thinker. But instead 
of taking such a rational course, one of these hasty scep- 
tics shall conclude without demurring, there is no wis- 
dom in politics, no honesty in dealings, no knowledge 
in philosophy, no truth inrieligion: and all by one and 
the same sort of inference, from the numerous examples 
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of loUy, krttfYary, igaonm^, ^d error, wbkh are to be 
19^ with 91 the wof ki* B^t^aatlk^sewhoareinikiEKnr- 
ijig:^ ($very thing^W, imagiiBe thenisd^iees diarpsigbted 
m feligion^ this teBrhedBcqihtsm is aftdfieBt Willed dg^net 
Cbristumily. 

XXXIIL In my Qfnnioh, he)that:w0uld cdMinoe 
TO infidid wbo€an he brought 16 reason, tmg&t in lite 
first place clearly to convince him of the hemgof aOod, 
it seeming to me, that any man who is really a thek^ 
eatmot be an en^ny to the Cbrifllia£i; religion: and 
that tiae igi>oratice or disbelit^of this fuhdrnxiental point, 
i» that whidi at bottom ccH^istitutes the mmntae philo* 
sopher.. I imc^e thfey, who are ^xfuainted with the 
great wthc^s m thk minute fdiilosophy, need not be told 
of this. The being of a God is capable of ckfar proof, 
and a proper object of human reason ; whereaath^my^ 
taies of his nature^ and indeed whatever there is of 
mystery in religion, to endeavour toei^)lain, and pcove 
by reason, is a Vfun attempt. It is sulfficient if we cail 
shew there is nothing absurd orrepugnaiit in onr. belief 
<yf those pointSi and, ioistcwl of fratntng hypotheses to 
explain them, we use our reason only loir answeiriiig th^ 
iti^bjectiona brou^ against them* But on idl oocasaotia, 
we ought to dii^pguish the serious, modest,, mgtsraoaa 
man of omie, who hath scruples aftiout leMgiotii, and ho^ 
haves like a prudent man in doubly Jfirom the minute 
philoaopbers, thdse j^ofane »id con^aeited xaen, viho 
must needs profielyte others to thrown doubts. When 
one' of this ^amp pn^iila humdi^ we sbouki ccmMler 
wt^ spedes he is of : whether a first en' a ^eeoodrhand 
philosq^dier, i lih^rtine^ sooraeri or soqitib ? Each idiar- 
i^acter reipilring a pdcuhat t^ctttment^ Some men are 
too ignoraiit to be hnmbl^ withcmt #faidi there os^ be 
no docility i but though a man must Sn some d%ree 
baVetluH^^>and oon^ered to be capable df bang con- 
vinced, yej; it 1i possiUe the mdst ignorant may be 
laughed out of his opinions. I knew a ^oman pf sense 
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fedooe two imna!te ptttlosof^ierS) k^ had long bem a 
ndliElnce to the neighbooriiood^ by takmg h^ ccnb ffom 
t^ir pr^minwt afl^tatfOM. Tha one get up for bekig 
die^tyort incr^daloos man upon earthy the other for the 
moat imboonded freedom* She obeer^ed to the first, 
that be who had credulity sufficient to trust the most 
whiable things, h» Ufe and fortune, to his apothecary 
and lawyer, ridiodoosly afl^ed die character of increr 
dofoas, by refusing to trust his soul, n thing in his own 
accbqnt but a mere trifle, to his parish-priest!. Ihe 
other, beihg whit you "odl a beau, she made sensible 
how absolute a dare he was in point of dress, to him the 
most important thing in Ihe world, while he was eamertly 
ccmtending for n liberty of thinking, with which he 
liever troubled bis head ; and how muoh more it con-^ 
cemed and became hhn to assert an independency on 
bdiion, and obtain scope fbr his genius, where it was 
best qiKilified to exert itself. Hie minute philosophers 
A first hand am very few^^ and. considered in themselves^ 
of mudl consequence: but ihekr followers, who piA 
dieir &idi upon them, are numerous, and not less cori-^ 
fident than creduloiss $ there being something in the 
air and manner of these secohd-hand philosophers, very 
1^ to diftconxMt a man of grarity aiKl lurgument, and 
imidli moredifficult to bebcme timn the weight of theii: 
ibli^eations. 

. XXXIV. Crito having madeati end, Buphranor de- 
clared it to be his opinion, that it would much conduce 
to the public benefit^ if, Instead of discouraging free- 
thinking, tliere was ereeted in the midst of this free ' 
country a dianoetb academy, or seminary fo^r free^nk- 
lers, provided wi^ letired chambers and galleries, and 
diadf walks and groves, where, B&er seven years spent 
in dileqce and medkation, a man might commence a 
genuine frte4liinker, and fiMn thftt tinie fmward hare 
liceqce to think what he pleased, and a badge to diitiri- 
gtttd) fakn firom^ counter^s: in. good earnest, said 
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Qt^q, \I imb^nt tbbt thinking is the great deriieraikm 
of tljie preaeopttiage ; and that the real cause of whatever 
is alniss^ may justly be rectoned the gei^ral lie^ect of 
education, in those who need it most, the pec^^of 
fashion. What can be expected where those who have 
the most influence, have the least sense, and those wha 
are sure to be followed set the worst ejiample ? Whutoe 
youth so uneducated are yet so forward ? Where mo*' 
4e^y is esteemed pusillanimity, and a deference toyears^ 
luiowledg03 reli^on, laws, want, of sense, and spirit ^ 
Such untimely growth of gewus would not have been 
valued or encouraged by the wise men df antiquity ; 
whose sentiments on this point are so ill suited to the 
gisnius of our times, that it is to be feared modem ears 
could iK)t bear th^n* But however ridiculous such 
maxims might seem to our British youth, who are so 
capable and so forward to try experiments, and mend 
the constitution of their country, I believe it will be ad- 
mitted by men of sense, that if the governing parted 
(QQiankind would in these days, :for experiment's sake, 
consider themsdves in that old Homerical light as pastors 
of the people, whose duty it was to improve their flock,, 
they would soon $nd that this is to he d(Hie by an edu^ 
cation very differ^t from the modem, and other^gu^est 
maxhns than those of the minute philbsc^y. If our 
youth were really inured to thought and reflection^ and 
an acquaintance with the »cellent writers of Untiqiiity, 
we should soon oee that licentious hiimour^ Vi]Ugariy 
csiXoAftee'thinkingy banished from the presence of gen- 
tlemen, together with ignorance and iU taste ;wtiich(as 
they are inseparable from yioe, so men fellow vice for 
the sake of pleasure, and fly from^ virtue dirough an 
abhorrence of pain. Their minds therefore betimes 
should- be formed and aocustotned tO' receive pleasure 
and pain from proper objects, or, which is the same 
thing, to have their inclinationa and aversions r^tly 
placed. KoX<oc x^V^^ ^ fuatw. This, according to Plato 
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and Aristotle^ was op0n iroiScta, the right education.* 
And those who, in their own minds, their health, or 
their fortunes, feel the cursed effects of a wrong One, 
would do well to consider, they cannot better make 
amends for what was amiss in themselves, than by pre- 
venting the same in their posterity. While Crito was 
saying this, company came in, which put an end to our 
conva:*sation. 

* Plato in ProU^. et Aristot. Ethic, ad Nicom. lib. ii. cap. ii. et 
lib. X. cap. ix. 
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TO THE READElt: 



That an absolute passive obedience ought not to be paid 
to any civil power, but that submission to government 
should be measured and limited by the public good of 
the society ; and that therefore subjects may lawfully 
resist the supreme authority, in those cases where the 
public good shall plainly seem to require it ; nay, that 
it is their duty to do so, inasmuch as they are all under 
an indispensable obligation to promote the common in- 
terest : these and the like notions, which I cannot help 
thinking pernicious to mankind and repugnant to right 
reason^ having of llate years been industriously culti- 
vated, and set in the most advantageous h'ghts by nien of 
parts and learning, it seemed necessary to arm the 
youth of our university against them, and take care they 
go into the world well principled ; I do not mean obsti- 
nately prejudiced in favour of a party, but £i"om an 
early acquaintance with their duty, and the clear ra- 
tional grounds of it, determined to such practices as 
may speak them good Christians and loyal subjects. 

In this view, I made three discourses not many 
months since in the College-chapel, which some who 
heard them thought it might be of use to make more 
public : and indeed, the false accounts that are gone 
abroad concerning them, have made it necessary. Ac« 
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cordingly I now send them into the world uikter the 
form of one entire discourse. 

To conclude ; as in writing these thoughts it was 
my endeavour to preserve that cool and impartial tem- 
per wliich becomes every stuceremquirer after truths so 
I heartily wish they may be read with the same disposi- 
tion. 
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Whosoerer retiAeXli the Fmrfyc^ temikaA the Ordinance 
of Ood. 

I. It is not my design to inquire into the patt^ulat na? 
ture of the government and constitvttiQti cdf theoe king^ 
doms ; mnch leas to pretend to determine oonceming 
the merits of the different parties now ragning in the 
srtate. Those topics I profess to lie out of jtny sphet^ 
and they will probably be tibou^t by most men, intr 
proper to be treated of in an audience almost iwholfy 
made up of young persons^ set apart from the busiriesa 
and noise of the world, for their more ccmrenient inr 
struction in learning and piety. But surely it is in no 
r^pee unsuitaUe to the circumstances of this plate to 
inculcate and explain every branch of the Uw of nature i 
or those virtues and duties which are equally binding in 
every kingdom or society of men und^ heaven ; and of 
this kind I take to be that Christian duty <^ not resist-- 
ing the supreme po\^rer implied in my tei^t, " Whoso-* 
ever re^steth tl^powar^ resistieth the ordamnpe of God.'! 
In treating on which words I sliall observe the folfewing 
method* .. 

n. Firsts I shall encfeavbur to ^rove, that there ii 
an absoAute unlimited nbnresistance or passiye bbedi-i 
€»ce due to the \si^)reine civil power^ wher^r plaoed 
in any nation. Sec^ndly^ I shall inquire into the 
grounds and reasons of the contrary opinion. Thirdly^ 
letmH consider dfie objedions drawn from the pretended 
con^neDoes of noi^resirtanee to ^ supreme power* 
In handling these pdnts^ I intend not to btiUd on tfte 
authority of Holy S^oiptiire^ but altogether on the prin^ 
ctples of reaatet common to all mankind ; and that^ ben 
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cause there are some very rational and learned men^ who 
being verily persuaded^ an absolute passive subjection 
to any earthly power, is repugnant to right reason, can 
never bring themselves to admit such an interpretation 
of Holy Scripture (however natural and obvious from the 
words)^ ad diall^ rheke that a part 6f Christian religion, 
which seems to them in it^^ manifestly absurd, and de- 
structive of the original inherent rights ofhuman nature. 
; III; 1 do ridt toeferi t<J treat (rf that Submission, which 
mm are either in ddfy or prudienoe obliged to pay infe- 
rior or eK©cativ<e pdwers ; neither shall I consi<fer where 
or in wiiat pettsdtis ' the sdprertie or legislative ^ower is 
lodged ifl this or that goTCrnmeint. Only thus much I 
shall take for granted, that there is in eivery civil com- 
Dpitmity, somewhere or oth€ir,placfed a supreme power of 
mdking ^ fewfe, And emfpl-cing the obsSrvation of them. 
The ftdfiHit% of those laws, either bjr a punctual per- 
formance 6f what is ieaijoiped in th^m, or, jf that be in- 
cdnsts^ent wMh reason dr cbm^ietice, fey a patiferit sub- 
mission^ to whatever penalties, the supreme power hath 
aiitteied to .the; neglect oi' transgression of them, is 
termed Ic^ahyj as on the other hand, the making use 
of force and>opieti violence, (either to withstand the ex- 
ecution of the laws; or ward; off the peilalties appointed 
By> the suprraie power, is properly natncid rebeilion. 
Now^ t6. miake it evident, that every degree of rebellion 
is criminal in the subject, I shall in the first pboe en- 
deavour to .'prove that loyalty is a natural bt tm)ral duty; 
and disloyalty^ orrebelliOn intliemost strict and proper 
tense,; a vice or breach of Uie'lawqf nature. And, se* 
eomdly, I propose t6 sEbew that the^ prohibitions of vice, 
pii^negaKivcprecqits of the law of natupey as, ^'^Thou 
feb^noicoitYmit adultery^ Thou sbaltnotforswe^ thy^ 
sd^iThoujdudt not insist i the .supreme power," and the 
like, pu^;it to be takenio a mostabsoluteynecessary, and 
iwDiitablecseDse *r insomuibby thajbtJi^ atteinmenit of the 
gitfa^at good, : or ddiveratiGe^fromithe^eateat levil^ that 
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capb^falaoy :map qr ntfmW oC: m^ inthtelife, may 
not justify the l(^t viol^ticm of th(em. Ficst then J am 
to shew, that loyalty is a n^oriiljiuty, and 4isloyalty or 
^^b^Iion ifl the most strict and proper *nse a vice, or 
breach of the la^ of nature. 

IV. Though it be a. poipt agreed amongst' ^Iwi^ 
men^ that there are. certain moral rules or laWs^ of nature^ 
which carry with them an eternal and indisjpensable ohHr 
gation J yet conperning the propef meth^s for disc0r 
veriiig those laws, '^d distinguishing them fiom <Aher» 
dependent on the humour and discretion of den, there 
are yaripps opinions 5 3ome direct us to took for them 
in the. Divine ideas, othet^ in the natural inatiiptiona to 
th^ inindj jsome :derive. the»i frOrti the authority of 
learned men, ^aod the ulaiyersal agreement and. confiesat 
of nations, t^^tly^ others jb^ that they arfe only/to. b^ 
discovered by the dedugtiona of reason. Thetbrgefest 
method? m^st be at^knoiyledg^d to kbowr: liwldet-^eat 
difficultip?, m^d thie .U^t baa not, thati ktiOw^ heeiiiiatiy 
wher^ distinctly e^plainedi or treated of so fully. a3 the 
ipapor^m^ of the jsubjectd^h deserve, . I h^peittero- 
fpre it will be pardotoed, if in;^:^disooarse ofpassive. oh^ 
d^ienqe^ in order to% thfe foundation of thatdiity: tite 
deeper, w^ maji^ isbflie inqmry into the ori^> nature!, 
and obligation, of moral duties in geperdi, aitd the crii^- 
fffi^Ti^ whereby they axe to be knowjUi -y. . ' 

V. SelfJpye feeing a rpfiiftci|)le<if ail others the. most 
nniv^at and the npo$t deeply engraven in our iheart^ 
it; is, natural for m. to regard things, as. tfiey. are fitted /to 
.angn^i^t Or ieapftir .our; own happinesai and aooordkagly 
iW§ denominate them goodia mL Our jitdgment is jeirer 
^wployedin distin^i^Wi^ between ibNe tw^ind stiis 
ij^ Vihple busjhefiis &f ortr. ^i«ea, to^ endeaiwlur^ l^ aipria*- 
per application ^ owT facjeitite^ .it»iprocm-e.«hdoii^ 
avoid the othefc.. At' our ifirfet.commgirtfb the wiirH^ 
we are entirely gUlded bythe im^ijessionaiof ain8e,:sen- 
piWe pleasure.being the ihfalltble charaoteridtic of pre- 
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sent good^ as pain is of evil. But by degrees, as we 
grow up in our acquaintance with the nature of things^ 
experience Informs us, that present good is afterwards 
often attended with a greater evil ; and on the other 
side, that present evil is not less frequently the occasion 
of procuring to us a greater future good. Besides, as 
the nobler faculties of the human soul b^in to display 
themselves, they discover to us goods far more excellent 
than those which affect the senses. Hence an alteration is 
wrought in our judgments, we no longer comply with the 
first solicitations of sense, but stay to consider the remote 
consequences of an action, what good may be hoped, or 
what evil feared from it, according to the wonted course 
of things. This obliges us frequently to overlook pre^ 
sent momentary enjoyments, when they come in com- 
petition with greater and more lasting goods, though too 
fiir off, or of too refined a nature to affect our senses. 

VI. But as the whole earth, and the entire duration 
of those perishing things contained aur it, is altogether 
inconsiderable, or in the prophet^s expressive fityte, less 
than nothing in respect of eternity, who sees not that 
every reasonable man ought so to frame his actions, as 
that they may most effectually contribute to promote 
his eternal interest ? And since it is a truth evident by 
the light of nature, that there is a sovereign omnisdent 
spirit, who alone can make us for ever happy, or for 
ever tniserable ; it plainly follows, that a conformity to 
his will, and not any prospect of tempord advantage, is 
^e sole rule whereby every man who acts up to the 
principles of reason, must govern and square his actions. 
The same conclusion doth likewise evidently result from 
the relatwi which God bears to hifi creaturel{» God 
done is maker and preserver of all things. He is ftere- 
fore with the most undoubted right the great legliriator 
of the world ; aid mankind are by all the ties of duty^ 
no less than interest^ bound to obey his. laws. 
^ . { Vfl. Hence we should above* ail things endeavour 
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to trace out the Divine will or the general design of 
Providence with regard to mankind^ and the methods 
most directly tending to the accomplishment of that 
design, and this seems the genuine and proper way for 
discovering the laws of nature. For laws being rules 
directive of our actions to the end intended by the 
l^slator, in order to attain the knowledge of God*s 
laws, we ought first to inquire what that end is, which 
he designs should be carried on by human actions. Now^ 
as Qod is a being of infinite goodness, it is plain the end 
he proposes is good. But God enjoying in himself all 
possible perfection, it follows that it is not his own good, 
but that of his creatures. Again, the moral actions of 
men are entirely terminated within themselves, so as to 
have no influence on the other orders of intelligences or 
reasonable creatures ; the end therefore to be procured 
by them can, be no other than the good of men. But 
as nothing in a natural state can entitle one man more 
than another to the favour of God, except only moral 
goodness, which consisting in a conformity to the laws 
of God doth presuppose the being of such laws^ and law 
ever supposing an end, to which it. guides our actionti 
it follows that antecedent to the end proposed by God, 
no distinction can he conceived between. men ; that. end 
dierefore itself or general design of Providence, is not^de- 
termined or limited by any respect of persons ; it is not 
therefore the private good of this or that man^ nation 
or age, but the general well-being of all men, of all nar 
tions,. of all ages of the world, which God designs 
should be procured by the concurring actions of each 
individual. Having liius discovered the great end, to 
which all moral obligations are subordinate, it. remains^ 
that we inquire what methods are neo^sary fpr the oh» 
taining that end. 

VIII. The well-being of mankind must necessarily 
be carried on one of these two ways : eitherfirst, with- 
out the injunction of any certain universal rules of mOf- 

s 2 
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itiliirp^ iDcUy by obligthg evety one Jii^n i?adhL.parttctikr 
ti&XL^iony td consist the poblie goody ahd alwayd to db 
thlt^ t^hich to him shaU seem in thb present tiine luid 
cifcumstanees^ tnost to oondoce to it. Ot^ do^ondly, by 
enjoining the ofeservation df some deteriteinate^ estab<^ 
li^hed laWs^ whtch^ if Qniverfially practised^ have frodi 
the mature of tbixigs an essential fitness to procure the 
welUfoeing of mankind { though in tiieif particular ap- 
plicaticfli tli^ are sometimes; through untoward acei- 
dent$5 and the perrerse irregularity of human wills, the 
occasions of great sufferings and misfortunes^ it may 
be, to very hiany goos^. men. Against the former <rf 
these methods th^ lie several strong ol^ettions. For 
brevity I ^rfiall mention only two* 

IX. FifEft, k will dienos follow^ that iHh best med 
for want (rf judgment, and the wisest for want of kiK>w^ 
ing all die hidden drouinstahces and consequences of an 
action, may very often be at a loss how to behave them** 
ielves ; tWiida tbey would itot be, in case they judged 
of e^di adtio^by comparing it with tome particular 
prec^^ ratfoer tlun by essminlng the good orenl which 
ift tiiit single instance it tends to procure : it being hr 
more eafcy to judge with certainty, vdiether aich or sudi 
iu^ ac^tbh be a tmifiigresision of t^s or tteit precept, ibaa 
wither it will be attended wiiii more good or iM con- 
de^fufeftioes. in. ^ort; to cafcuiate thte evente^^f eadi 
particdaf ^n&tiofi h itnposslble) and thottgih it were not^ 
woufei yet take «^ too tbocb linie tote cif pwse fe the 
aflalrs of 4ife. Seo©n^, if th^t method be observed, it 
tviHfollowthaa^we^santit^ nf^jsute stattdawd, to trhadi, 
comparing the axjtions of anott^ets we may pronotmce 
thein good or bad, virtues or vices. Porawce the mea^ 
sure ^amd rule<)f ^every good man's actions festqjposed 
to be nothing else but his own priv^e disinterested 
opinkm, <3f what makes mdst for the publie good at that 
jtm^ure; and^ince this ^ophnon must unavoidably m 
dilferent vma, firom their particuiar views and cirbutti- 
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Unices, beinoy xii£^ibnt ; it is iihpossible to ^now, 
whether any gM instance of parncdckor psrjtr^, ^ lexw 
ample^ be crincnaaL The man tnay have had h^ reasons 
for it, and that which in me wouid )iave b«n a heinous 
sin, may be* in him a duty. Every manV particular rule 
is buried in his own Inreast^ invisible to all but himsK^lf^ 
whathere^re can only tell whether he observes it* or 
no. And since tliat rule is fitted to particular occasions^ 
it wu$t ever change as. they do : henoe it is not only va«- 
rious in cBfferent men^ but in One and the same man at 
dtflferent times. 

. X. From all which it follows^ there can be no har« 
mony or agreement between the acticms of good men : 
no apparent steadiness or consistency of one man with 
himself^ no adhering to principles : the best actions 
may be condemned^ and the most villanous meet with 
applause. In a word, there ensues the roost horrible 
confusion of Vice and virtue, sin and d«ty, that cap poe* 
sibly be imagined. It follows therefore that the great 
end^ to which God requires the concurrence of human 
aetiosis, must of necessity be carried cm by the second 
method proposed, namely, the observation of certain, 
uwiversal, determinate rules or moral precepts, which> 
in their own nature, have a necessary tendency to pro- 
mote the welUbeing of the sum of manjcind, taking in 
^l nations and age$, from thet beginning to the end of 
tiae world. 

XL Hence upon an equal comj^^ensive survey of 
tine general nature, the passions, interests], and mutual 
rejects, of mankind ; whatsoever practical proposition 
doth to right reason evWently appear to halvea^ietpesKary 
connexion with die universal weli*being induded in it, 
h to be looked upon as cji^ohied by the will of God. 
For he that wilieth the end, doth wiH the necessary 
means conducive to that end ; but it hath been shewn, 
that God wilieth the universal well-being of mankind 
should be promoted by the concurrence of each parti- 
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cular person ; thareforeievfery sachpractical propositioii, 
necessarily tending thereto, is to be esteemed a decree 
of God, and is consequently a law to man* 

XII, These propositions are calfed laws of nature, 
because they are universal, and do not derive their oUi* 
gation from any civil sanction, but immediately from 
file Author of nature himself- They are said to be 
stamped on the mind, to be engraven on the tables of the 
heart, because they are well known to mankind, and 
suggested and inculcated by conscience. Lastly, they 
are termed eternal rules of reason, because they neces- 
sarily result frgm the nature of things, and may be de- 
monstrated by the infallible deductions of reason. 

XIII. And notwithstanding that these rules are too 
often, either by the unhappy concurrence of -events, or 
more especially by the wickedness of perverse men, who 
will not conform to them, made accidental causes of 
misery to those good men, who do; yet this doth not 
vacate their obligation ; they are ever to be esteemed ^ 
the fixed unalterable standards of moral good and evil ; 
no private interest, no love of friends, no regard to the 
public good, should make us depart from them. Hence 
when any doubt arises concerning the morality of an 
action, it is plain, this cannot be determined by comput- 
ing the public good, which in that particular case it is 
attended with, but only by comparing it with the eter- 
nal law of reason. He who squares his actions by this 
rule, can never do amiss, though thereby he should 
bring himself to poverty, death, or disgrace : no, not 
though he should involve his family, his friends, his 
country, in all those evils which are accounted the great- 
est and most insupportable to human nature. Tender^ 
ness and benevolence of temper are often motives to 
the best and greatest actions ; but we must not make 
them the sole rule of our actions ; they are passions 
rooted in our nature, and like all other passions must 
be restrained and kept under, otherwise they may pos 
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sibly betray us into as great ehonnities as any other un- 
bridled lust. Nay, they are more dangerous than other 
passions, insomuch as they are more plausible, and apt 
to dazzle and corrupt the mind with the appearancf of 
goodness and generosity. 

XIV. For the illustration of what has been said, it 
will not be amiss, if from the moral we turn our eyes on 
the natural world. Homo ortus est (says Bdlbus in Ci- 
cero*) ad tmihdum contemplandum, et imitandum : and 
surely, it is not possible for free intellectual agents to 
propose a nobler pattern for their imitation than nature, 
which is nothing else but a series of free actions pro- 
duced by the best and wisest agent. But it is evident 
that those actions are not adapted to particular views, , 
but till conformed to certain general rules, which being 
collected from observation, are by philosophers termed 
laws of nature. And these indeed are excellently suited 
to promote the general well-being of the creation : but 
what from casual combinations of events, and what from 
the voluntary motions of animals, it often falls out, that 
the natural good not only of private men, but of entire 
cities and nations, would be better promoted by a parti- 
cular suspension, or contradiction, than an exact observe 
ation of those laws. Yet for all that, nature still takes 
its course; nay, it is plain that plagues, famines, inun- 
dations, earthquakes, with an infinite variety of pains 
arid sorrows ; in a word, all kinds of calamities public 
and private do arise from a uniform steady observation 
of those general laws, which are once established by the 
Author of nature, and which he will not change or de- 
viate from upon any of those accounts, how wise or 
benevolent soever it may be thought by foolish men to 
do so. As for the miracles recorded in Scripture, they 
were always wrought for confirmation of some doctrine 
or mission from God, arid not for the sake of the parti- 
cular natural goods, as health or life, which some men 
♦ De Natura Deorum, lib. ii. 
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might Ha?e neaped 6^0^ tfaem. FtomdlVi^qh it kepdis 
mfflciently plain^ that we xsiatmot be at a loss^ ^idtk^inty 
tcK detertaiiie, in case we iAmk CSorfs own mdthodstkci 
propere^t to obtain his ends, and th^t it is our daty to 
copy after them, so far as the frailty of our naticre Vdi. 
permit. 

XV. Thus far in general, of the nature and hec^iity 
(rf moral rules, and the criterion or mark wherry they 
may be known. As for the particulars, from the fore- 
going discourse, the principal of thorn may witl«)at 
much difficulty be deduced, ft hath been shewn ^hat; 
the law of nature is a system of such rules or preoepts> 
as that if they he all of thferti, at all tiiries, in all places, 
and by all men observed, they will necessarily {H'onlote 
the well-being of mankind, so far as it is attainable by 
human actions. Now, let any one who hath the ttee of 
reason, take but an impartial survfey of the general frame 
and circumstances o( human nature, and it will appear 
l^lainly to him, that the constant observation of truth, 
fcr instance, of justice, and chastity, hatii a necessary 
Connexion with their universal well-being ; that there- 
fore they are to be esteemed virtues or duties, and that, 
^'Thou shalt not forswear thyself. Thou shalt not com- 
mit adulteiy. Thou shalt not steal," are so many unalter- 
able moral rules, which to violate in the least degree is 
vice or sin. I say, tiie agreement of these particdlar 
practical propositions, with the deimitidi, or crUerion 
premisecl, dotli so clearly result from the natu]:e of 
things, that it were a needless digression, in this place, 
to Enlarge upon it. And from the same principle, hy 
die very same reasoning, it follows tiiat loyalty is a moral 
Virtue, and> *^ Thou shalt not resist tSie supreme ijower,** 
a rule or lajv of nature, the least breach wlicreof hath 
die inherent stain of mond turpitude. 
- XVL The miseries inseparable from a state of anar- 
chy are easily imagined. rSo fnauifibienjt is the wit 6s 
strength of any single man, dther to avert the evils, or 
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propwm tbp bte^wg* of lifi?5 mA «of ^t ar?i th^ w^lfir 
oi diffe^eAt p^rspxis^o cfmtradict fiod th\y^rt e^c^ Qth^» 
that it is absolutely necessary ^ aeveral independ^t powera 
h^ CQDjilnt^ tog^her, u»der the dLfwtipn (if I may ^ 
speak) pf PD« *id th^ sancM^ wiU, I mea^ th^ Ww of thft 
society. Without this there v* no politeness, np order, 
OP peace, among men, but the world is one great heap of 
mi^eay and cpftfgsiprt ; the strong as well as the weak, 
the wise as well as the ft)plish, standing on all sides exr 
pqs0d to all those c^damities, which iman can be liable to 
in a State* where\he b^ no other security, than the not 
being potsi^essed of any thing which may raise envy or 
desire in another. A state, by so much more ineligible 
thaiX that of brutes, asi a i[easonable creatmre hath 4l 
gneaiber redectipi) and foresight of miseries than they. 
From all ^^rihich it plainly follows, that loyalty or sub- 
mission ta ibi& supreme authority, bath, if universally 
{Hracti^ed in copjunction with all other virtues, a neces-* 
aary oonn^ion with the well-being of th^ whole sum o( 
mankind ; and by consequence, if the criierianw^ have 
laid dpwn be true, it is, strictly speaking, a moral duty, 
or branch of natural religion. And therefore, the leaat 
dj^gree of reb^on is with the utmost strictness and 
pcof^ty, a sin: npt only in Christians, but also ia 
those who have the light of reason alone fot their guide. 
Nay, Ufxm a thorough and impartial view, this siAmisr 
sipti will, I think, appear one of the very first andi fuur 
damental laws 6{ nature, inasmudi as it is civil gpvero- 
ment which ordainS: and marks out the various tehtu^ns^ 
betweeaa men, and regidates property, thereby giving? 
scQpe and laying a fimndation for the exercise of aU 
other duties. And in truth, whoever considers the con- 
dition of man, will scarce conceive it possible that the 
practice of any one moral virtue should obtain, in the 
ndiad fork>rif state of nature. 

XVIL But since it must be confessed, that in all 
cases our actions come not within the direction of ^^ef^ 
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tain fixed ftxMxil rules^ it may possiUy be still questioned, 
whether obedience lo the supreme power be not one of 
those exempted cases, and consequently to be regulated 
by the prudence and discretion of every, single person 
rather than adjusted to the rule of absolute nonresist- 
ance. I shall therefore endeavour to make it yet more 
plain, that, Tlwu shalt not resist the supreme potver, is an 
undoubted precept of morality ; as will appear from the 
following considerations. First, then, submission to 
government is a point important enough to be establish- 
ed by a moral rule. Things of insignificant and trifling 
Concern, are, for that very reason, exempted from the 
rules of morality. But government, on which so much 
depend the peace, order, and well-being, of mankind, 
cannot surely be thought of too small importance to be 
secured and guarded by a moral rule. Government^ I 
say, which is itself the principal source under heaven, of 
those particular advantages, for the procurement and 
conservation whereof several unquestionable moral rules 
were prescribied to men^ 

XVIII. Secondly, obedience to government is a case 
universal enough to fall under the direction of a law of 
nature. Numberless rules there may be for regulating 
afFairs of great concernment, at certain junctures, and to 
some particular persons or societies, which notwithstand- 
ing are not to be esteemed moral or natural laws, but 
may be either totally abrogated or dispensed with ; be- 
cause the private ends they were intended to promote, 
respect only some particular persons, as engaged in re- 
lations not founded in the general nature of tnan, who on 
various occasions, and in different postures of things, 
may prosecute their own designs by different measures, 
as in human prudence shall seem convenient. But what 
relation is there more extensive and universal than that 
of subject and law ? This is confined to no p^cular age 
or climate, but universally obtains at all times^ and in all 
places, whereever men live in a state exalted above that 
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oif brutes. It is therefore evident, that the rule forbid- 
ding resistance to the law or supreme power, is not, upon 
pretence of any defect in point of universality, to be ex- 
cluded from the number of the laws of nature. 

XIX. TTiirdly, there is another consideration, which 
confirifts the necessity of admitting this rule for a moral 
or natural law : namely, because the case it regards is of 
too nice and difficult a nature to be left to the judgment 
aiid determination of each private person. Some cases 
there are so plain and obvious to judge of, that they may 
safely be trusted to the prudence of every reasonable 
man ; but in all instances, to determine, whether a civil 
law is fitted to promote the public interest ; or whether 
submission or resistance will prove most advantageous 
in the consequence ; or when it is, 'that the general good 
of a nation may require an alteration of government, 
either in its form, or in the hands which administer it : 
these are points too arduous and intricate, and which 
rciquire too great a degree of part^, leisure, and liberal 
education, as well as di^interestednessand thorough know- 
ledge in the particular state of a kingdom; for every sub- 
ject to take upon him the determination of them. From 
which it follows, that upon this £ux:ount also, nonresist^ 
ance, which, in the main, nobody can deny to be a most 
profitable and wholesome duty, ought not to be limited 
by the judgment of private persons to particular occa- 
sions, but esteemed a most sacred law of nature. 

XX. The foregoing arguments do> I think, make it 
manifest, that the precept against rebellion is on a level 
with other moral rules. Which will yet further appear 
from this fourth and last consideration. It cannot be de-^ 
nied, that right reason doth require some common 
stated rule or measure, whereby subjects ought to shape 
their submission to the supreme power ; since any clarfi- 
ing or disagreement in this point must unavoidably tend 
to weaken and dissolve the society. And it is unavoid- 
able, that there should be great clashing, where it is 
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left tq the breast of each iadividual to suit )^s fancy mt^ 
a different measure of obedience. But \h\B con^mon 
stated measure must be either the general precept for^ 
bidding resistance, or else the pviblip good of the whole 
nation ; which last, though it is allowed to be in itself 
something certain and deteripo^uite ; yet, forasmuch asi 
inen can regulate th^ir conduct oply hy what appe^r^to 
theni^ whether in truth it be what it appears or no ; an4 
since the prospects v^ex\ form to themselves of a conn* 
try's public good, ax^ coipn[ioply s^ various as its lanct^ 
scapes, which meet the eye in several situations : it cle^r* 
ly fo]low3,that to make the public gopd the rule of ob^ 
dience, is in effect, not to esjtablish apy determinate, 
agreed, common measure of loyalty, but to leave every 
subject to the guidance of his pwn particular mutable 
fancy* 

XXI. From all which arguments and considerations 
it is a most evident conclusion, that the law prphibitin^ 
rebellion is in strict trijth a law of nature, universal rej^ 
son, anid morality.^ But to this, it will perhaps be pbjeiijt- 
e4 by some, that whatever may be concluded with re-» 
gard to resistance, from the tedious deductions of rea- 
son, yet there is I know not what tm-pitude and defotm^ 
ity in some actions, which at first blush sheWs them to 
bp vicious ; but they, not finding tbemselves.struck witti 
such a sensible and immediate horror at the thought of 
rebellion, cannot think it on a level with other crimes 
against nature. To which I answer, that it is true, there 
9re obtain natural antipathies implanted in the soul, 
which are ever the most lasting and insurmountable ; 
but as custom is a second nature, whatever aversions are 
from our early childhood continually kafuaed into &e 
mind, give it so deep a stain as is scarce to be distki- 
guishedfrom natural comf^ion. And as it doth hence 
foUow, thaf; to make all the inward honY>rs of soul pass 
ton infaHible marks of sin, were the way to establish eiror 
and superstition in the world ; so, on the other hand, to 
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8hpp(^ all actions lawful^ which are uniattended with 
those starts of oalure^ would prove of the last dang^ous 
cotisequenoe to virtue and molality. For these pertain- 
ing to us as men, we must not be directed in respect 
of them by any emotions in our blood and spirits, but 
by the dictates of saber and impartial reasoq. And if 
there be any, who find they have a le$s abhorrence of 
rebelltoa than of other villanies, all that can be inferred 
€com tt> IS, that this part of thdr duty was not so much 
reflected on, oi: so early and frequently inculcated into 
their hearts, as it ought to have been. Since \^ithoilt 
qisestion tiiere are other mien who have as thorough an 
aversion for that, as fbr any other crime.* 

XXIL Again^it will probably be objectedo that sub^ 
mission to government difiera from mbral duties, in that 
it is founded in a contract, which upon the violation of 
its €DnditioBS doth of courise become void, and in sudi 
CQsm rebellion is lawful : it hath not therefot^ the naturb 
of a sin or crime, which is in itsdf absolutely unlawful, 
aod must be committed on no pretCKt whatsoever. Now, 
passing over aii inquiry and disputis concerning tjie first 
obscure rise of goviernment, I observe its being founded 
on a contract may be undei-stood in a twofold sen^ 
either, first, that severed independent persons finding tbe 
insufferable inconvenience of a fttate of anarchy, v/ber6 
ewrj one n^s gov^etned by his own will, con;3ealted anid 
agrieed together to pay in absolute submission, io the 
dediees of some certain tegtslativd ; which, thoc^h ' 
son^fetimes they may bear hard on the sub^^ct, yet nntal 
sorely prove easier to be goven^d by, than the violeot 

* '^ U ffisolt ardbainement qifil avok tm aiBSslfrftad eloignement 
p0ur ce pedhe la ^ne pour asbassiner le monde^ ou {MMir v^ler aur Ids 
grands^ chemins, et qu' enfin il nyavoit rten quifut plus coDtraire a 
son naturel." He.(Mr. Pascal) used to say, he liad as great an ab- 
horrence of rebelfioft as of murder, dr robbing on the higfc-way ; and 
lihat ihtrt was nothmg more fiheckfag to his natore.*— F«e (h M. 
^'mcal,f/.4$* .. 
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humours and unsteady opposite wills of a multitude 
of savages. And in case we admit such a compact to 
have been the original foundation of civil government, it 
must even on that supposition be held sacred and in<^ 
violable. 

XXIII. Or, secondly, it is meant that subjects have 
contracted with their respective sovereigns or legislators 
to pay, not an absolute, but conditional and limited sub- 
mission to their laws, that, is, upon condition, and so 
far forth, as the observation of them shall contribute to 
the public good : reserving still to themselves a right of 
superintending the laws, and judging whether they are 
fitted to promote the public good or no ; and (in case 
they or any of them think it needful) of resisting the 
higher powers, and changing the whole frame of govern- 
ment by force : which is a right that all mankind, whe- 
ther single persons or societies, have over those that are 
deputed by them. But in this sense a contract cannot 
be admitted for the ground and measure of civil obedi- 
ence, except one of these two things be dearly shewn : 
either, first, that such a contract is an express known 
part of the fundamental constitution of a nation, equally 
allowed and unquestioned by all as the common law of 
the land : or, secondly, if it be not express, that it is at 
least necessarily implied in the very nature or notion of 
dvil polity, which supposes it is a thing manifestly ab- 
surd: that a number of men should be obliged to Kve 
under an unlimited subjection to civil law, rather than 
continue wild and independent of each other. But to 
me it seems most evident, that ndther of those points 
will be proved. 

XXIV. And till they are pmved beyond all contra^ 
diction, the doctrine built upon them ought to be reject- 
ed with detestation. Since to represent the higher pow- 
ers as deputies of the people, manifestly tends to dimi- 
nish that awe and reverence, which, all good men should 
have for the laws and government of their country. And 
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taspeak of a condition^ limited loyalty, and I know not 
what vague and undetermined contracts, is a most ef- 
fectual means to loosen the bands of civil society ; than 
which nothing can be of more misdiievous consequence 
to mankind. But after all, if there be any man, who 
either cannot or will not see the absurdity and perni* 
ciousness of those notions, he would, I doubt not, be con- 
vinced with a witness, in case they should once become 
current, and every private man take it in his head to be- 
lieve them true, and put them in practice. 

XXV. But there still remains an objection, which 
hath the appearance of sopie strength against what has 
been said. Namely, that whereas civil polity is a thing 
entirely of human institution, it seems contrary to 
reason, to make submission to it part of the law of na- 
ture^ and not rather of the civil law. For how can it 
be imagined that nature should dictate or prescribe a 
natural law about a thing, which depends on the arbi- 
trary humour of men, not only as to its kind or form, 
which is very various and mutable, but even as to its 
existence; there being no where to be found. a civil 
^vemment set up by nature. In answer to this, I 
observe first, that most moral precepts do presuppose 
some voluntary actions, or pacts of men, and are never- 
theless esteemed laws of nature. Property is assigned, 
the signification of words ascertained, and matrimony 
contracted^ by the agreement and consent of mankind ; 
and for all that it is not doubted, whether theft, false^ 
hood, and adultery, be prohibited by the law of nature. 
Loyalty, therrfore, though it should suppose and be the 
result of human institutions, may, for all that, be of na- 
tural obligation. I say, secondly, that, notwithstanding 
particular societies are formed by men, and are not in all 
places alike, as things esteemed natural are wont to be^ 
yet there is implanted in. mankind a natural tendency or 
disposition to a social life. I call it natural, because it 
is^universal, and because Jt necessarily results from the 
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di^eipeiices u^hich distingbiiaii man irbib beast ; tltepootj^ 
Ittir wants, appetitea^, faoulties^ and capapitigs, of SGAm, 
beitog exactly calculated add framed for such a atat^ 
insomuch that without it, it is impossible he iluHild live' 
in a condition in any degite suitable to his nature. 
And siiice the bond and cement of society is <a sufao^isr 
sion to its laws, it pHnly follows, that this duty hath an 
^ual right with any other to be thou^t a la# of nMure. 
And slirely that precept which enjoins obedience to ctvil 
laws, cannot itself with any. propriety be ;dccoutated a 
Qivil law : it must therefore either havi^ no bbli^tibn at 
all on the conscience, or if it hath, it must be derived 
from the universfal Voice of nature and reason,. u . ^ 
. XXVL And thus the first point proposed seems 
d^rly made out : namely, that loyalty is a^virtiae.or 
moral duty ; and disloyalty or rebelUon, in the. most 
strict and proper sehse^ a vice or mme ^iinst the ladr 
of natufe. We are now come to. the second poiht,^ whida 
w^is to shew, that the. prohibitions, of . vice> or n^gatire 
forecepts of morality, are to be taken in a most absolute, 
necessary, and immutable sense; insomuch diat the 
pttainmait of the gifeatestgood, or deliverance from the 
greatest evil, that can befel any man or tmxnber of m^ 
in this life, may not justify the least violation of them« 
Bnt in the first place, I shall explain, the reason of dis- 
tinguishing between positive and negative precepts, the 
letter only being included in this general propc»itioD. 
Nbvr the ground of that distinction maty be resolved 
intp this ; namely, that v^r^ ofteri, either through the 
diflSoulty or number of monil actions, or their incoQ- 
s^tence with edch other, it is not possiUe fof one man 
4jo ^rform several of them at the same time ; Whereas 
it is plainly consistent and |)os8ibfe, that any man should, 
at tW same time, abstain from all manner df positive 
fictions what soever. Heftce it comes to pass^ that pro* 
hil^tions or negative precepts muat by every one» initU 
tttnesatid pHaces, be all actually observed : whereas thosfe 
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ndiidiiebjoin; tbe doing of an ^ctiQn^ allow room for hu- 
man prudence and idl^retton^ in the cKecution of them. ; 
it for the most part d^pQIHliog on variouB accidental cir- 
cumstances ; all which ought to be considered, and care 
taken that duties of less moment do not interfere with, 
^nd bidder the fulfilling of, those which are mqre im- 
portant And for diis reason, if not the positive laws 
themselves, at least the exercise of them, admits of sus- 
pensicm, limitation, and diversity of degrees. As to the 
indi^)ensableness of the negative precepts of the law of 
nature, I shall in its proof offjbr two arguments; the 
firrt from the nature of the thing, and the second from 
theimitatiion of God in his government of the world. 

XXVII. First, then, from the nature of the things 
it hath b(een already, shewn, that the great end of moralr 
i*y can; never be carried on, by leaving each particular 
person to promote the public good, m such a manner 
as he shaU think most convenient, without prescribing 
.certain determinate universal rules, to be the comouui 
measure of moral actons : and, if \ve allow the neqes^y 
of the^, and at the same time think: it lawful to trans- 
gress them, whenever the public^ good shall seem to re- 
qrnre it, what is this, but in words indeed, to enjoin the 
observatbn of monal rules, but in effect to leave ^e^y 
one to be guided by his own judgment? than which no* 
ihing can be imagined ^nore pernicious afid de£ftructi;«ff 
to,\mankind,. a3 hath been . already proved. Secondly^ 
this same point may be coUected from |he e^^ipple set 
us bjTitbe Author df riatufei who, as we b^ye ^boy^ o^iy- 
8erved,.aets According to certain fi^ Jtws, y;^||iich \)f 
jwill not traaegress upon the jaecwnt Qf :9qqdei^tale]iri^ 
«rismg from than. Su{)po/be 4 prince, on vi^ho^ lifi?: thi? 
wdiiare of a kingdom depasds^ .to^fall down a |»'e9ipic^ 
wiB have no.risasdn to think, that ;the universal Jaw ^ 
^vitaticn would be suspended in thi^jt eas^* . The lil^ 
may. be said of all other la w^i of natui:^,:which.we do 
not find to admit of ^ceptions cm particular aocpifntSv; 
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X^¥HI; Andy as itrithout mt<h a steadifiete ffl 
nature^ we shotdd ^boh^ instead df this b^a«Aiiul frarae^ 
s^ nothing but a disordeirly and confused chaos ; so if 
once it become current, that the moitd a(^iom of men 
dre not to be giiided by certain definite inviolaU^ rukff^ 
there will be no longer found that beauty, order^ and 
agreement^ in the system of rational beings, or in(^ 
world, which will then be all eovi^red over witib darkness 
and violence. It is trud, he who stands dose to a palace^ 
b^n hardly make ^ right judgment df the ardiiteetui^ 
and symmetry of it^ sevenal parts, the nfearer evar ap- 
jpearing disproportiohably great. And if we h^ve a niind 
to take a fair prospect of the order and g^fieral welU 
being, which the ihflexiUi^ laws of nature and morality 
derive on the worM, we must, if I may so say, go out of 
it, and ima^n^ ourselves to be distantspectators of all 
that is transacted ahd dontained in it ; otherwisie we are 
sure to be deceived by die too near iKew (^ t!^ Iktie 
present interests of ourselves, our friends, or our countiy. 
The right understanding of what hath been said will, I 
think, afibrd a ctear solution to the following difficulties. 
XXIX. First, it may perhaps seem to some, that hi 
consequence of the foregoing doctrine, m^ will be left 
to their own private jctdgments as much as ever. For^ 
firsts the very b6ing of the hews of bature; seccHi^^ 
the criteri&n vrtiereby to know them ; and, thirdly, the 
agreemait of any particukr precept witfi that crkeriany 
are all to be discovered by reason and argumentaf^n, in 
Which every man doth nficessanly judge for himself ? 
Iifedc6 ufion thiat supposition, there is place for as great 
cohfiisi6n, unsteadiness, and contrariety of opinions and 
actions, as upon any other. I answer, that however 
then ma^ difi^, as to what were most proper and bene^ 
Ificial ^to the public to be done Or Omitted on particular 
occasions, when they have for the mo^ part narrow and 
irttc^ested views ; yet in general condusibns, drawn 
frdm an equal and enlarged view of things, it is not pM* 
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sible th^^ sbould be sp gr^t^ if any^ disagceement at 
all amongst candid rational inquirers after truth. 

XXX. Secondly, the most plausible pretence of all 
against the doctrine we have premised concerning a 
rigid indispensable observation of moral rules, is that 
which is founded on the consideration of the public 
weal : for since the common good of mankind is con- 
fessedly the end whicli God requires should be promoted 
by the free actions of men, it may seem to follow, that 
all good men ought ever to have this in view, as the 
great mark to which all their endeavours should be 
directed; if therefore in any particular case, a strict 
keeping to the moral rule shall prove manifestly incon- 
sistent with the public good, it may be thought agree- 
able to the will of Grod, that in that case the rule does 
restrain an honest disinterested person, from acting for 
that end to which the rule itself was ordained. For it 
is an axiom, that the end is more excellent than the means y 
which deriving their goodness from the end, may not 
come in competition with it. 

XXXI. In answer to this, let it be observed, that no- 
thing is a law merely because it conduceth to the public 
gpod, but because it is decreed by the will of God, which 
alone can give the sanction of a law of nature to any pre- 
cept, neither is any thing, how expedient or plausible 
soever, to be esteemed lawful on any other account, than 
its being coincident with, or not repugnant to, the laws 
promulgated by the voice of nature and reason. It must 
indeed be allowed, that the rational deduction of those 
laws is founded in the intrinsic tendency they have to 
promote the well-being of mankind, on condition they 
are universally and constantly observed. But though it 
afterwards comes to pass, thsit they accidentally fail of 
that end, or even promote the contrary, they are never- 
theless binding, as hath been already proved. In short, 
that whole difficulty may be resolved by the following 
distinction. In framing the general laws of nature, it 
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IS granted, we must be entirely guided by the public 
good of mankind, but not in the ordinary moral actions 
of our lives. Such a rule, if universally observed, hath, 
from the nature of things, a necessary fitness to promote 
the general well-being of mankind : therefore it is a law 
of nature* This is good reasoning! But if we should 
say, such an action doth in this instance produce much 
good, and no harm to mankind ; therefore it is lawful : 
this were wrong. The rule is framed with respect t6 
the good of mankind ; but our practice must be always 
shaped immediately by the rule. They who think the 
public good of a nation to be the sole measure of the 
obedience due to the civil power,' seem not to have con- 
sidered this distinction. 

XXXII. If it be said, that some ni?gative precepts, 
e.g. " Thoii shalt not kill,*' do admit of limitation, since 
otherwise it were unlawful for the magistrate,' for a 
soldier in a battle, or a man in his own defence, to kill 
another ; I answer, when a duty is expressed in too ge- 
neral terms, as in this instance, in order to a distinct 
declaration of it, either those terms may be changed for 
others of a more limited sense, as Ull for murder^ or else 
from the general proposition remaining in its full lati- 
tude, exceptions may be made of those precise cases, 
which, not agreeing with the notion of murder, are not 
prohibited by the law of nature. In the former case 
there is a limitation, but it is only of the signification of 
a single term too general and improper, by substituting 
another more proper and particular in its place. In the 
latter case there are exceptions, but then they are not 
from the law of nature, but from a more general pro- 
position, which, besides that law, includes somewhat 
more, which must be taken away in order to leave tKfe 
law by itself clear and determinate. From neither of 
which concessions will it follow, that any negative law 
of nature is limited to those case§ only where its parti- 
cular application promotes the public good, or admits all 
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other cases ^to^ be, excepted, from, it, wherein its being 
actually observed produceth harm to the public. But 
of this I shall have occasion to say more in the sequeU 
J have now done with the first head, which was to shew, 
that there is an absolute, unlimited, passive obedience due 
to the supreme power, wherever placed in any nation ; 
and come to inquire into the grounds and reasons of 
the contrary opinion : which was the second thing pro- 
posed. 

' XXXIir. One great principle, which the pleaders 
for resistanpe make the ground-work of their doctrine, 
is, that the law of self-preservation is prior to all other 
engagements, being the very first and fundamental law 
of nature. Hence, say they, subjects are obliged by 
nature, and it is their duty, to resist the cruel attempt^ 
pf tyrants, however authorized by unjust and bloody 
laws, which are nothing else but the decrees of men, 
^nd consequently must give way to those of God or . 
nature. But perhaps, if we narrowly examine this no- 
tion, it will not be found so just and clear as some men 
may imagine, or, indeed, as at first sight it seems to be^ 
For we ought to distinguish between a twofold signi- 
fication of the terms law ^ na/wre ; which words dp 
either denote a rule or precept for the direction . of th^ 
voluntary actions of reasonable agents, and in that sense 
they imply a duty ; or else they are used to signify anj 
general rule, which we observe to obtain in the works of 
nature, independent of the wills of men j in which sense 
no duty is implied. And in this last acceptation, I grant 
it is a general law of nature, thatijj ^very animal there 
be implanted a desire, of pelf-preseFvation^\yhich, though 
it is the earliest, the deepest, apd most lasting of all, 
whether r^^tural or aqquire^ appetites, yet cannot with 
apy propriety be termed a i^oral duty. But if in the 
.former sense of the words, they mean that selfrpre- 
servation 13 the first and most fundamental law of nat- 
.ture, which thereforemust take place of all other natural 
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or moral duties; I think t^t assertion to be rhariifestly 
false, for this plain reason, hecause it Wbuld thence fol- 
low, a man may lawfully "commit any sin whatsoever to 
preserve his life, than which nothing tin be more 
absurd. 

XXXrV. It cannot indeed be denied, that the law 
of nature restrains us from doing itiose things which 
may injure the life of ariy'mari, arid consequently our 
own. But, notwithstanding all that is said of the ob- 
ligativeness and priority of the law of self-preservdtion, 
yet, for aught I can see, there is no particular law, which 
obliges any man to prefer his own temporal jgood, not 
even life itself, to that of another man, much less to the 
observation of any one moral duty. This is what weafe 
too ready to perform of our own tecord ; and thiere is 
more need of a law to ciirb and restrain, than there is 
of one to excite and inflame our feelf-love. 

XXX!V. But, secondly, though we should grant the 
duty of self-preservation to be the first and most nedes- 
saryofallthe positive or afiirmative laws of nature; 
yet, forasmuch as it is a maxim allowed by all moralists, 
that evil is never to be committedy to the &nd good may 
come of it J it will thence plainly follow that no negative 
precept ought to be transgressed for the sake of observ- 
ing a positive one ; and therefore, since we have shewn. 
Thou shalt not resist the supreme powers to be a negative 
law of nature, it is a necessary consequence, that it may 
not be transgressed under pretence of ftilfilling the posi- 
tive duty of self-preservation. 

XXXVI. A second etroneous ground of our adver- 
"saries, whereori they lay a main stress, is that they hold 
the public good of a particular nation to be the measure 
of the obedience due from the subject to the civil 
power, which therefore may be resisted whensoever tiie 
public good shall verily seem to retjuire it. But this 
point hath been already considered, and in truth it can 
give small difficulty to whoever understands loyalty to be 
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on H^ ^amd^ fqcrf; vn^ ;Qtl^ mc^l ^ties ^joined ia 
ocgsMiye pceqept^^ aft which though equsdly calqMlate^ 
to pjiomotie the gm^r^ vffiii-^»g, may. npt ne^^rthele^f 
be limited w ^uspendled und^ pr^ext of giving ,w^y to 
the end^ as h pbin from twbat jhnthbeen pre^9*d oioi 
that subject, 

XXXVII. A third re^o^ which they iipksist on^ is 
to this effect M civi authority or r^ht is derived pri-I 
ginally from the people ; but jUobcidy can tra,9sfer t^t 
to another whioh he h^ not^hiiuself; therefore^ sipce 
no man hatJa iin absolute unlimited rig^it ovqr hi^ own 
V&y the i^ufaject cannot tiansfer such a right to the pr^ce 
(or supreme power)^ who oonsequ^tly hath qo,«i^cb 
unlimited right to >dispc3eiQf the Jives g^ his subjects. In 
case therefore a sulgect .i^e^ist his prince^ whp^ ^9^^8 
accpnling tO)law^ maketh ^n ui^ust, thouj^ le^I^i at- 
tempt on his life,. he >do^ him uo wrcng^; §iqce^rp]p|g 
it is. tiQt^ } to ' prevent anpth^ froqi ;$eizing what be bath 
iio p^t toiz vAiem^ it should {^e^pa to fpUow^ th^t 
fiigi?e^Uy to <rea$QU^ the jprinpe, or supreme ^power, 
wheresoever plaoed^ may jbe resist^,. H^yij:^ thus en-^ 
deavoured tostate th^ argument ip ijts qlearest lights J 
make ithis aniwer. First, it is grafted, no civil power 
bath an unlimitei} right to, dispone of the life of any man. 
Secondly, in case <>m man resist apother invading that 
whidi;he,hath uo right tc^ it is granted he dpth him 
;cio>wrpng« JBut in the third plaoe^ J de%(that it dotl^ 
thence j^qUqw^ itbe jppreme power. nu^ consonantly tp 
iQ wmQnhe resisted,; bepaupe that although such re- 
imHame /WlPi^g^ ;Wpt thp ^p^npe or ^supr^ne power 
,wb^'^S(9eYpr plaQ§d, ygt it^wepe j^uripus to the author 
sifimknjftfj^di^ >viplaUftP^hi8 law, which re^spn ob- 
lig^jusfjto timisgr^^,\^;i po a^cpfi^ttwl^t^ocver/ as 

halhj^eeu dein0ii9ti^t^* , 

;iKXX¥m.3A. ft)i»i:th.WJ8taKeiPr, prgudice which 
influtenoetfi: the kppi^iif^^f noQresi^tance^^^rises from 
cthe.natuisal.dfjeidjif §1^^ phains, and fetters, which 
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ftispit^^ them with' an aversion 'fer any thing, whidi 
even mdaphoricaMy comes under those denominations. 
Hence they cry out against us thjlt we would deprive 
them of their natural freedom, that wfe : ar^ making 
chai^ for mankind; that we are for enslaving thm, and 
the like. But how harsh soever the sentence may ap- 
pear, yet it is most trtie, that oiir appetites, even the 
inbst natural, as of eias0, plenty, or Kfe itself, must be 
chained and fettered by the laws of nature and reason. 
This slavery, if they will call it so, or subjection of our 
passions to the immutable decrees of reason, though' it 
ihay be galling to the sensual part or the bea§t, yet sure 
I am; it addeth much to the' dignity of that which is 
peculiarly human in our composition. This leads me 
lo the fifth fundamental error. 

XXXIX.* Namely, the mistaking the olgect of pas- 
'dive obedience. We should consider, that when i sab- 
ject endures the insolence and oppression of one or more 
magistrates, armed with the supreme civil power, the 
object of his submission is, in strict truth, nothing else 
but right reason, which is the vcMce of the Author i>f 
nature. Think not we are so senseless; as to imagine 
tyrants cast in a better mould than other men:"* hpo^ 
they are the worst and vilest of mien^ and for'their Wii 
sakes have not the least right to our obedience. But 
the laws of God and nature Yniist bef obeyed, and our 
obedience to them is nevfer more acceptable and sincere, 
than when it exposeth us to temporal calamities. 

XL. A sixth false ground of perstiasion to' those we 
argue against, is thelf* ndt distingUisKing betw^^eil the 
natures of plositive and negative duties. For, s^ thtey, 
since our active obedience ^o the supteftie tivil poii^^r is 
acknowledged to be^limited, vrtfiymay not ouf duty of 
nonresistance be thought so too*? Theiansw^ia pliiia^; 
because poSitivd and negative -inoral precepts aref^not of 
ihe same nature, iJie former adftiittiftg' subh UmitaliinB 
and exceptions as the latter are on no accoUnf Kable^td, 
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as iiath been already prpv^. It 13 very po8^il[)le 4hat(4 
maw in obeying the commands of his kvif ful governors, 
might tninsgresfi^ some hw of God contrary to them; 
which it is not possible for him to 4o, merely by a; pa-t 
tient feuflSh^ and hpn*esi§tpnce for consciences saj^^ 
.Ajfid this fumishes^ch a satisfactory and obvio|is,^}^T 
tion of the foreroeirtidned difSqulty, that I am not -^ 
little surprised to ^ee it insisted wqo, by men, > otherwise^ 
of good sense and: reason. And so much f0r the grounds 
mid reasons of the adversaries of noni'esistaooe. I n<W 
proceed to the third and lail thing proposed, nam^ely, 
the con^deration of the objections dra Win from: the pj^ 
:f ended consequences of nonresistaiice. i 

XLL i^irst, then, it will be objected^, that in cgsnser 
quince of that notion, we must believe thjat Qod hath, 
in sevoal instances, laid the innocent part of mankind 
junder an unavoidable necessity of enduriiJg the greati^st 
sufierings and hardships withoutany remiKly ; Which is 
plainly inconsistent with the Divine wisdom and good^ 
ndss : and therefore the principle from whence tiiat ccai^ 
sequence flows, ought not to be admitted aft a law pf 
God or nature. In answer to which I observe, we qanst 
carefully : distinguish between the necessary, ai^d acci*- 
dental consequences ol" a moral law. The former kiml 
are those which the law is in its own natune calculate 
to produce, and which have an inseparable connexion 
w^ the observation of it ; and indeed if thssei ar^ bad, 
we may justly condude the law to be so.toOiand conw- 
quently not from Go4 But the accidental consequences 
of a law have no intrinMc natural connexion withiinor 
do they strictly speaking flow, from, its observation, but 
anre the genuine i^esult of something foreign and.ciipum- 
; statftial, which hajipens to be jewed witi>.)iti. .Andith^ae 
.akxidentlal Qonsequea6es of ^ very ^good law. ma)^ n^v^?- 
thdbss be very^bad; which badness c^ thew if^ tO/be 
charged on'tl^vown^)pr<>per and necessary caus^ ^^d 
•^t: on ite lawi^ which hath no essential iten4e9fiytto 
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produce them. Now diough it must be graxAed^ ^uH 
a lawgiver infinitely wise and good will oor^itute sudi 
laws for the regulation of himian actions^ as hare in 
their own nature a necessary inherent aptness to pro- 
mote the common good of dl mankind^ and that in the 
greatest degree that the present drcumstances and ca- 
pacities of human nature wiU admits yet we 'deny that 
the wisdom and goodness of the lawyer are concerned^ 
or may be called in question^ on account of "the particu- 
lar evils which arise^ nece^arily and property^ from the 
transgression of some one or more good laWs^ and but 
accidently from the observation of others. But it is 
plain that the several calamities wrA devastations^ w^hioh 
oj^ressive governments tning on the wortd^ areoaot the 
genuine necessary efifects of the law^ that erijoineth a 
passive suljection to the supreme power^ neitiier are 
they induded in the primaiy intention thereof^ but 
spring from avaric^^ ambition^ cruelty^ revenge^ and the 
like inordinate affections and vices n^ng in the breasts 
of governors. They may not therefore argue a defect 
of v^sd6m or goodness in God'^ law, but of righteous- 
ness in men. 

XUI. Such is the present stateof things, so ir^ 
^regular are the wills, and so unrestrained the passdons, 
of men, that we every day see manifest breaiches and vio- 
lations of the laws of nature, which being always com- 
mitted in &vour of the wicked, must surely be ^ome- 
times attended with heavy disadvantages andtmiseries, 
on the part of those who by a firm adhesion to his laws 
endeavour to approve themsdives in the eyes of their 
^Creator. There are in short no rules of morality, not 
-excepting the best, but what may subject good men to 
great sufferings and hardships, whi€|h necessarily fdllows 
-from the wi^ednessof those tii^ have to d^ with, 
and but accidentally from those good rules. And as on 
^the one hand tt were inconsistent wKihi the wisdom of 
< God, by Offering a retaliation of fraud, peijury, or the 
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Kke, ioh ^he head of dB^ders^ tepuni^h oMtfttri^gredsion 
By khother : 6a oh the other hand it were inconsistent^ 
with his justice^ to leave the good and innooeht a hope-'' 
leSs sacrifice to the wicked. /God therefdre hatfi sp^ 
^inted a day of retribotion in aitother life, and in thi# 
weliave his gi'ace and a good conscience for our svtpi 
p6rt. We should not therefore rejniie at the Divihe 
laws, or shew a fixmardhess or impatience of those tran- 
sient sufferings they accidentally expose nis to, which,- 
however grating to flesh and blood, will yet seem of 
small mom^^ if we compare the littleness and fleeting- 
ness of this pre^nt world with (he glory and eternity 
of ihe next. 

XLIII. From what hath been said I think it is plain, 
£hat the priemised doctrine of nbnresiStance Wwe'rafe, 
though the evils incurred therel^ should be dtowed 
never so great. But perhaps upon a strict Examination,^ 
they will ^be found much less than by many th^ are 
thought to be. The mischievous effects which are 
charged on that dobtrihte may be reduced to these two 
{x>ihts. First, that it is an «neottr^ement for all go-^ 
vernors to become tyKfcnts,1^ the prospect itgiv^ them 
6f impuhity or nohredistance. ' Secondly, that it rendero 
the^ oppression and ctuelfy tf those who are tyrants moi^ 
insupportable and violent,^ by cuttStig off alt opposition, 
and consequently rfl ttie&ns of redress. I shall condid^ 
each of these distinctly. As to the 'first pbirit, dtber 
you will suppose the governors to be good or ill meni 
If they aregoodlhtt^e 4s no fear df their beeottii^ty^ 
rants. And if th^ af^ ilt tiOen, that is, su^h as fk>slpoiie 
the observa^n tf Gdd's kws^ to tl^ ssAisfying of their 
own lusts, thai it can be liasecurity td them, t^t 
others ' will rigidly c^^rve those motel fn'ei^pts, which 
they find themselves to^ prone to* Mnsgrfess. 

X£iIV. Itisindeedabr^iiachofthJ^^dfi^uii^for 
a i^ect, tfabugh under the gi*eate^ and ^nostiffi^k 
suifterings,' to lifl up his hwd a^ikM tihemipr^mi^fO^sr. 
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Btut it iss a ^jtk^t^ beiif ous and ine;^qu^l)^r vipla,t^ pf it. 
for the persons invested with the suprer^e pqv^fer, to use 
that power to the ruin and destruction of the peqple 
comniitted to their charge. . What encx)uragment there- 
for ?ftn any tn&n have to think that others will not be 
pushed on by the ^rq^g implanted appetite of selfrpre- 
s^rV^on/to coma>it a. prime, whenr te himself commit 
a more brutish and unnatural crime, , perhaps without 

' any prpvocation at all ? Or is it to be imagined that they 
who daily break God's laws, for the sake of some little 
profit or transient jJeasure^. will not be tempts by the 
love of property, liberty, or life itself, to transgress that 

, single precept which forbids, resistance to the supreme 
po'wer? ' 

Xli-V. But it wjU be demanded, to whatpqrpose 
then is this doty of nonresistance preached and proved, 
and recommend^ to our practice, if in all likelihood, 
when things come to an extremity, men will neyer ob- 
setye it ? I answer, to the very same purpqse ^t any 
other duty is preached. For what duty is there whidi 
many, too many, upon some consideration or other, may 
not be prevailed on to ti^apsgress? Moralists and ^vines 
do not preach the duties of nature and religion, with a 
view of gaining mankind to a perfect observatioa of 
them ; that they know is not to be done. But, how- 
ever, our pains are answered, if we can make men less 
sinners than otherwise they would be ; if by opposing 
the force of duty tOrthat of present interest and passion, 
we call get the b^er^ of spm^ temptfitions^ and balance 
others, while the greatest still refuiaip ^i^vincible. 

XLVI. But gra)itii|g jthose who are invested wit^ 
the supreme power to have all ij^aginatJle security, ^hat 
no cru^l and barbarous treaJimj^nt whatever could pror 
voke their subject^ toi^bettipp *• yet J; brieve it v^s^ be 
justlyr ciMie|tioi[^,ri whether such /ieqaritjwoukjl. teinpt 
thfijmfta mQfe.Qrgiif^ter aqlj? qf :cr|ij^y> tj^janje^^^psy, 
jdkitoipt, su$pi(^oii,r Wfijevei^ft . may dp i^ a state; l?ss 
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secure. Atidso far in coraidefation of th^ first {Kwnt, 
hamdy, that the doctrine of lionresistance is atj en^ 
couragement for governors to become tyrants. 

XLVII. The second mischievous effect it was chared 
with, is, that it renders the of^ression and cruelty of 
those who are tyrants more insupportable and violent, 
by cutting off all opposition, and consequently allmeanis 
of redress. But, if things are rightly considered, 4t will 
appear, that redressing the evils of government by force, 
is at best a very hazardous attempt, and what oflen 
puts the public in a worse state than it was before. For 
either you suppose the power of the rebels to be bat 
small, and easily crushed, and then this is apt to inspire 
the governors with confidence and cruelty. Or, in case 
you suppose it more considerable, so as to be a match 
for the dupr«ne power supported by the public treasure, 
forts, and armies, and that the whole nation is engaged 
in a civil war ; the certain effects of this are, rapine, 
bloodshed, misery, and confusion, to all orders and par- 
ties of men, greater and more insupportable by far, than 
are known under any the most obsolute and severe ty- 
ranny upon earth. And it may be that, after much mu* 
tual slaughter, the rebellious party may prevail. And 
if they do prevail to destroy the government in being, 
it may be they will substitute a better in its plaioe, or 
change it into better hands.. And may not this cdme 
to pass without the expense, and toil, and Hood of watr ? 
Is not the heart 6f a prince in the fiand of (jod ? May he 
hot therefore give him a right sensQ of his duty, or, may 
he not call him out of the world hy sickness, accid^t^ 
or the hand of some desperate ruffian, and send a better 
in his stead ? When I speak as of a mpnardiy, I Would 
be understood to mean all sorts of government, where- 
soever the supreme power is lodged. Upon the whql^, 
I think we may close with the heathen philosopher, who 
thought it thepart of a wise man, never to attempt the 
'change .of government by fdrde, when it could not be 
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.m^oded witiboat the » rfao^ter and bamfiteftent of his 
qouQtrymea: but to sit still, and j^y for better tiin^.* 
For this way may do, and the othar may not do; therein 
uncertainty in botii courses. The diflfei^mce i3, that in 
the \^y of rebellion, we ace sure to inca-ease the public 
.calamitied, for a time at least, though we are noi sure of 
lessoiing them for the future. 

XLVIII. But though it should be acknowledged, 
,that in tte main, submission and patience ou^t to be 
.recommended; yet, men will be still apt to demand, 
whether extraordinary cases may not require extraordi- 
nary measures ; and therefore in case the oppression be 
insupportable, Mid the prospect of ddiverance sure, whe- 
ther rebellion may not be allowed of? I answer, by no 
meians. Peijury, or breach of faith, may, in some possi- 
ble o^ies, bring great advantage to a naticm, by freeing 
it from conditions inconsistent with its liberty and pub- 
lic welfare. So lik^se may adulteiy, by procuring a 
domestic hdr, prevent a kingdom's &lling into the hands 
of a foreign powar, which would in all probalnlity prove 
its ruin. Yet will any man say, the extraordinary nature 
of those cases am take aM^y the guilt of p^ijury apd 
adultery ?t '^^ ^ what I will not suppose. But it 

* Plato in Epist. vii. 

f ^SVIien I wrote this, I could not tbink any man would avow the 
juMafyi&g those crimes on any pretext : but I since find that an au- 
thor (supposed the same who pid^shed the book entitled^ The 
Rights of the Christian Ghurdi), in a discourse concerning obedi- 
ence to the supreme powers, printed with three other discourses at 
London, in the year 1709, chap* iv. p. 28. speaking of Divine 
laws, is not ashamed to assert '^ There is no law which wholly relates 
to man, but ceases to oblige, if, upon the infinite Tariety of circum- 
stances attending human affiiirs, it happens tpbe contrary to the 
good of man." So that, according to this writer, parricide, incest, and 
breach of faith,, become innocent things, if, in the infinite variety of 
circumstances, they should happen toprombte (or be thought by any 
private person to promote) the public good. After what has b>jeen 
already Q9id^ I hope I ne^ not be at fiay pains to convince tbe 

reader of^th^abfurdity apd pemiciouiwiess of this notion, tshall only 

I ' ' ' 
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hath been shewn^ that rebellion is a$ truly a orime £^in$t 
nrture and reason as either of the forcgoii^ ; it may not 
tfacr^re be josti&d upon any account whatever^ anjr 
more than they. 

XLIX. What ! must we then submit our necks to 
the sword ? and is there no help, no refuge^ against ex* 
treme tyranny established by law ? In answer to this, 
I say in the first place, it is not to be feared that men in 
their wits should seek the destruction of their people, 
by such £ruel and unnatural decrees as some are forward 
to suf^se. I say, secondly, that in case they should, 
yet mosit certainly the subordinate magistrates may not, 
nay, they ought not, in obedience to those decrees, to 
act any thing contrary to the express laws of God. And 
perh^s, all things considered, it will be thought, that 
x^epresaitii^ this limitation of their active obedience by 
the laws of God or nature, as a duty to the ministers pf 
the supreme power, may prove in tlK>se extravagant sup- 
posed oases no less effectual for the peace and safety of 
a nation, than preaching up the power of resistance to 
the peo{de* 

L. Further, it will probably be objected as an ab- 
surdity in the doctrine of passive obedience, that it ene- 
joineth subjects a blind implicit submission to the de- 
crees of other men ; which is unbecoming the dignity 
and freedom of reasonable agents ; who indeed ought 
to pay obedience to their superiors, but it should be a 
ratkmal obedience, such as arises from a knowledge of 
the equity of their laws, and the tendency they have to 
promote tte public good. To which I answer, that it 
is not likely a government should suffer much for want 
of havingitalaws inspected and amended, by those who 

observe, tfaat it appears the author was led mto it, by a more than 
ordinary aversion to passive obedience, which put him upon measur- 
ing or limitmg that duty, and, with equal reason, all others, by 
the pub& good, to the entire unhingbg of all <Hrder and morality 
among men. And itmust be ownedthe transkioa was very natural. 
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dire m>t legally entitled to a share inthe management: of 
^^irsof that nature. And it must be c^nfessed^ the 
bulk of mankind are by their oiccum^ances and.ooea^ 
pations so far unqualified to judge of such mattens^ that 
they mtist necessarily pay an implicit deference to some 
Tw other ; ^nd to whom so properly as. to those invested 
jvith the supreme power ? 

LI. There is another objection against absolute 
submission, which I should not have mentioned, but 
that I find it insisted on by men of so great note as 
Grotius.andPufFendorf,^ who think our nonresistaiK^ 
should be measured by the intention of those who. first 
framed the society. Now, say they, if we suppose the 
question put to them, whether they meant to. lay. every 
45ubject under the necessity of choosing death, rather 
than in any case to resist the cruelty of his superiors^ 
il cannot be imagined, they would answer in the affirm^ 
ative. For this were to put themselves in a worse con- 
dition than that which they endeavoured to avoid by 
filtering into society. For although th^ were before 
obnoxious to the injuries of m^ny, they had neverthe- 
less the power of resisting them. But now they are 
bound, without any opposition at all, to endure the 
^eatest injuries from those whom thejr have armed with 
their own strength. • Which is by so much worse 
than the former state, as the undergoing an execution 
is worse than the hazard of a battle. But (posing by 
all other exceptions which this method of arguing may 
be liable .to), it is evident^ that a man had better be ex- 
posed to the absolute irresistible decrees, even of one 
single person, whose own and posterity's true intere^ 
H is to pre3erve him in peace alid plenty, and protect 
hini from the injuries of all mankind beside; than remain 
an 6pen prey to the rage and avarice of every wibked 
map upon earth, who either exceeds him in strength, 

' * Gt^tiUB de jttre belli et pacb, lib. i. diap. iv. sect, ;74)«t Poflfeo- 
doi'rd^ jure miCQi^'et geiiliuKn, lib. vilcap.vii, sect. 7* 
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or Ukei him at an adr^nttgfo The trclth oflhUiif leOB^ 
ifinBed^ £0 Well by the constEilt exfterlenoe of the &« 
greater part of the wwld, as by whk tire have alreid/ 
observed cxmeeming aEia]^y> and thd incod^teiice of 
suoh a state^ with that manner of life which haoMa nan 
ture requires. Hence it is plain^ the objection last 
mentioned ia built . oli a fiilse supposition;; vit* That 
men^ by quitting the nlLtoral state of anarchy for thdt 
of absolute nonresistlng obedietice to goVernmdnt^ would 
put themselvea ill a worse condition than ^y w^a^ m 
before^ , 

LII. The lait objection I shall take ndtiee of is^ 
that ill pursuance of ,tHe {Premised doctrirte^ whers 
tio etcef^ions; no limitaticais^ are to be iillbwad 0^ it. 
ahould s^em td follow^ nienw^e bound to sulmiit iVitb^ 
out making any opposition to uaurpe^s^ Or' even madiliei]^ 
possessed of the sdpiidme authority. Which Is i notion 
so absurd^ and i^ugnant to common ^ense> tbst tiit 
foundation oii which it is built mdy justljr be odkd iti 
question^ Now, in order to clear this point, I Abserte 
^ limitation of moral duties niay be understoeyd in a 
twofo}d sense, either first as a distinction applied to the 
terms of a proposition, whet^by that whidh tras e^e^i- 
ed before too genei^Ily is limited to a particular aooepi- 
fition : and thi^, in truth, k not so ptoperly limiting th$ 
duty as defining it Of, secondly, it m$y be utiderstood 
as a su^nding the obseiYat^ of a duty hr a^oidin^' 
some ettraofdinat^ inisonvdnience, md tljiemby oo^fiiii 
ing it to certain occasions^ Atid in thi^ last seiise mlf, 
we have ^hewn niegative dutiea not to admit f)f linritk 
tion, Havii^ premised tbi$ remark, I make thior fdlow* 
ing answer to the objeotionf. Namely, that by tirtue 
of the duty of nonre^stance, we are not obliged to stffr- 
niit the disposal of our lives and fortunes to th^ disof^ 
tion either of madmen, or of &1I those who by craft or 
viotence inv^e the sufy^me power. £leittiiise the d^ 
3€et of tkesobmissibli ei^jomed subjects by th^ law df 

VOL. II. u 
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nature is^ from the reason of the thing, n^niiesUy Ihnit-^ 
ed so as to exclude both the one; and the c^lier; Which 
I shall not go about to prove, because I believe nobody 
has denied it. Nor doth the annexing such limits to 
the ofajed: of our obedience at all limit the duty itself^ 
in flieiflense we exscept against. . . 

/ LIU. In: morality the eternal rules of action have 
the same immutable universe truth with propositions 
iiivgeometry. Neither of them of them depends on cir- 
cumstances or accidents, beii^ at all times/ and in all 
places, without limitation or exception true. Ttiou shalt 
pot resist the supreme civifpowerf is no less cotlstant and 
unalterable a rule, ior modelling the behavioar : of a sub- 
ject toward the govenmient, than multipfy the height 
by haff the-, base, is for measurii^ a triangle. And 
^Sf it wcHild not be thought to detract from the univers- 
ality of this mathematical rule, that it did not exactly 
Boj^uteafidd which was not an exact triangle, so ought 
it not to b6 thought an argument against the univers- 
ality of the rule prescribi^ passive obedience, that it 
does i^ot reacdi a mah's practice in all cases, ^here ^ g^ 
v^nmtot is unhinged, or the jsujpreme power disput^^ 
There must be a triangle, aiad you must use your 
aenses.to know this, bfcfore there is room for applying 
your mathematical rule* And th«'e mtist be a civil go- 
vernment/ and you must know in whose hands it is 
kx%^, before the moral faecept takes place. But where 
the.supreme power is asioertained, we should no mwe 
(dO.ubt of our submission to it, than we would doubt of 
the way to measure a figure we -know to be a triangle. 

LIV. In the various dianges and fluctuations of go- 
vernment, it is impossible to prevent that controversies 
should sometimes arise con<^rning the seat of the su*- 
preme powen And in such cases subjects cannot be 
denied the. liberty of judging for themselves, . or of 
taking part with sQim, andr opf^jsfing: others, according 
to the best.cf their judgments y all which is insistent 
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itith 'an^naibt td^saTEtron of thei^ duty, sp Ibtig sb, wlieti 
the constitution is. dear 'm th^b poiht, and the object of 
their submission iindoubted, no: pretext of interest^ 
friends, or the public good, can make them depart from 
it*: Tn short, it is acknowledged, that the precept en- 
joining npnresistance is limited to plarticular objects, bnt 
not to particular, occasions. And in this it is like aH 
other< moral negative duties^ which, considered as gene- 
ral propositions, do admit of limitations and restrictions, 
in order to a distinct definitbn of the duty ; but what 
is once known to be a duty of that sort, can never be- 
come otherwise by any good or ill effect, circumstance, 
or event whatsoever. And in truth if it were not so, if 
there we no general inflexible rules, but all negative as 
well as positive duties might be dispensed with, and 
warped to serve particular interests and occasions^ there 
were an end of all morality. 

LV. It is therefore evident, that as the observation 
of any other negative moral law, is not to be limited to 
those instances only, where it may produce good effects ; 
so neither is the observation of nonresistance limited in 
such sort, as that any man may lawfully transgress it, 
whensoever, in his judgment, the public good of his 
particular country shall require it. And it is with re-^ 
gard to this limitation by the effects, that I speak of 
nonresistance, as an absolute, unconditioned, unlimited 
duty. Which must inevitably be granted, unless one 
of these three things can be proved ; either, first, that 
nonresistance is no moral duty: or, secondly, that 
other negative moral duties are limited by the effects : 
or, lastly, that there is something peculiar in the nature 
of nonresistance, which necessarily subjects it to such 
a limitation, as no other negative moral duty can admit. 
The contrary to each of which points, if I mistake not, 
hath been clearly made out. 

LVI. I have now briefly gone through the objections 
drawn from the consequences of nonresistance, which 

u 2 
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vm tbe last geperal head I proposed to treat of. In 
handjit^ tbij and the other poiiiyk% I have endeavoured 
|p be a$ foil aiK) cl^r^ as the usuai length of these di^ 
cmrsea would permit^ and throi:^hout to consider ibe 
argument with doe s^me indlfifefeoce^ as I shouU any 
other part of genersA knoidedge^ being verily persuaded 
that nieaaai Christians^ are obliged to doe praiiice of no 
one moral duty^ whidsi may not abide the severest test 
of reason. 
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PRiEFATIO. 



PiiiKOsavB sci^tiarafn ifi&thematicarutn procos in ipso 
eanmdem limimie oaecatietiti^ sentio simul et doleo. 
Nimirum cum ea sit^ apud nos saltetn^ tnathemata dis« 
cmdl rttio^ ut prhno arithmetical deinde geometria, 
podtvetno algebm addigcatur^ Tacqueti vero arithme- 
tkam legamusy earn autem netno probe intelligat, qui 
aJgebram mm pradibarit ; hinc fit Ut plerique tnathesi 
Qporam nttnmtes, dum bene nmltoruih minoris usus 
ti»preiBat\mi demcmatmtionea studiose evolvunt^ interea 
c^tt-^tbnum arithmeticarum, quarum ea est vis et prse- 
ataofky ut iioa modo tmteti^ di^fplinis mathematicis^ 
«ruin;etiaai fa(»mmim ct^uscunque demum sortis usibus 
onmiOQbmmci fmnnl&njLtxt^ priisidfMa ac ratlones intactaa 
praefccmnt. Quod si quid latidem aliquando^ post emen- 
sum uduliasdos earsum^ oculos in pr^edictum Tacqueti 
liboruw lietorqcieaty multa ibi meChodo obscura^ et quae 
iifrtdlectami non tarn illuminet quam convincat, demon- 
atmta ; mdtar borrido porl$!natum et theorematum sa- 
tcfflitia sdpata iffiT^niet. 

$8d ndo sdlus^ quisquaim^ quod sciam^ arithmeticam 
aeomftn ate algebm demmstravit. Prcnnde e re tj^onum 
futurum ratus> si iMec mea qualiacnnque irt lucem emit- 
tetjcmy eai poatiquain^ si minud omnia^ pleraque certe per 
iirtegtmtl fere triennium in scriniis (felituerint, pubfici 
j^4g ftcfcr. Qiiie cmn pr«tei' ipsos operandi modos 
edhwMte^ kiam deiwonstratioflies ex propifls et genuinis 
aw|httietk)8e prineipiis petitas complcctairtur, mirabitur 
ftnitas^e quispiam, ^ucki noster hie tractatus mole vut- 
^^ «^meti6Druih libfos^ in quibu» praxis tantum 
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tradatur, baud exaequaet. Hoc autem exinde provcnit, 
quod cum operationum to &oti expHcarem in praeceptis 
etexeiDpIis^ quas vulgus arithmeticoram ad nauseam 
usque prosequitur, contractior fui ^ nee eo forsan obsca^ 
rior. Quippe tametsi caeco ad sitigulos fere gressus 
regendos opus sit manuductore, in clara tamen demoB- 
strationum luce versanti sufficit, si quis tenendum tra» 
mitem vel strictim exponat. Quamobrem omnes ma^ 
theseos candidati ad r^alarum: arithmetics rationes ^ac 
fundamenta percipiendum animos odjungaat^ summo- 
pere velim etexoptep. . . i 

Neque id tanti n(>oIiminis est, ut plerique fortasse 
imaginentur. Quas attulimu3 deaioastratione& fadles 
(ui fallor) sunt et concise^ ; ^nec prinoipia aliunde vmutu- 
antur ; ex algebra nibil^ nihil ex:£iidiide tai^pam notuqi' 
supppnitur. Ubique malui obyi^ et. &mibud ialiqu^ 
ratione a priori veritatem pr^oos comprobare^ipdaiiKper 
prolixam demonstrationum apagogicarum seri^n ad. ab- 
surdum de4ucere. Radicum qu^dratamm: vet cubieanim 
doctrinam ex ipsa involutionis aritbroetiGa& natorateruec^ 
tentayi* Atque ea, meo quidem judicio^.ad numeroaun: 
radicum extractionem illusticandum magis adccmunoda; 
videtur, quam quae ex elemento s^undo Ei»^&li5) aut 
ex analysi potestatum algeibraicarum vi^:adierriiSoleiit/ 
Regula vulgaris prp Allig^tione pktrium Decum^non nbi 
difficulter admodum etper species demcnstraturrigus 
igitur loco novam, quae vix uUa deip€>iisfralicfi&.indi- 
geaty e proprlo penu sub^titui. ReguJ^iiDifaki, utpote 
mancam et fere inutilem, cpl^isulto pr^eti^misiv. riAc, bi 
nihil aliud, noyitas fortassis aliqu^a plwebit, , ^ i . 

Neminem transcripsi ; nulUusscrin^e^layi*. Niraipe 
id mihi imprimis propositunii ftierat, pt numeroS; trach 
t^pdi leges ex jpsis principiis, proprij exerpitii.et recr^r 
tionis causa, deduq^reQi,: ^qv^od, et^ deii^cgps ^QriB sub- 
seciyis prosecutiis surn. Nee mihji hoc in loco absque 
ingrati aniip^ labe praeterire liceat reyere^dum yimmi 
Johannem HaJl> S.T^P. aqadenf^iae nostra? vfe^pr^po 
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situm^ ibidemque linguae Hebraicse professorem dignis- 
simnm^ cui viro optimo quum me multis nominibus ob* 
string! lubens agnoscam, turn non id minimum duco, 
quod illius hortatu ad suavissimum matheseos studium 
incitatus fuerim. . 

Monstravi porro ad quern collimaverim scopum: 
quousque ipsum assecutus sim, penes aequos rerum 
SBstimatores esto judicium. Candido quippe horum 
examini istas studioram meorum primitias libenter sub- 
mitto ; quicquid interim scioli sentiant et malevoli^ pa- 
rum solicitus. 
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ARITHMETIGiE 

PARS PRIMA. 



CAP, L . 

DE NOTATIONE Et ENDNClAHOlKB NUMSRORHW. 



NovBM mint not» nuo^erales^ vi%*l, %% 3| 4> 5> 65 7» 
8^ 9^ qmbus una eum cy&a (|p) utuntnr andimetid^ ut 
tantum non infinitoa numenorum. ordines-^jnimant 
Omne flfitts ret artificium in eo positum eslty ^od no* 
taram numeralium loci ratione decupla progrediantur. 
Series autem numeromm^ ea lege quoad locoram valores 
prooedentium^ in membra ske periodo» enimmtionid 
causa secatur : rem iQtam oc^lis oonspide^dam subjects 
exhibet tabella^ 
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ABITHM£TlCi& PABS PRIMA* 



NOTABUM NUMERALIUM S£I^1£S» 




Centeiim 

Deeimap^* 

C^ntesiinse 

Unesimse 

Decimse 

Centesimee 

Unesimse 

Decimse 

Centesimae 



qua exponitur notarum numeralium series, in terniones 
distributa : membra autem seu periocli millecupla, loci 
decuplaratione progrediuntur. E. g. Numerus positus in 
loco unitatum (is per subjectum punctum dignoscitur) 
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denotat septem res integras quascunque, vel'saltem ut 
integras spectatas; humeras. ei adextrisproximustres 
partes decimal ^usdem ioiegri ; qui vero locum injme- 
diafe prsecederitecpi oc6upat,.imEgitat quatuor. decadas 
ebrundem integroram. ' Eadem proportione decupla lo- 
cus quilibet sequentem supcrat, apraecedentesuperatur. 

Porrocum infinita unitatum multiplicatiotie et di- 
visione notarum series infinite ultra citraque unitatum 
locum producatur, adeoque innumeri oriantur loci ; ut 
distinct! eorum valores exprimantur, opus est solum- 
modo trium vocum continua: repetitione, modo ternio 
quivis sive periodus suo insigniatur nomine, uti factum 
in tabella. « Niun progredieudo a loco unitatum versus 
^jinistram, prima periodus numerat simpliciter unitates, 
sive Integra ; secunda, millia ; tertia, millibnes ; quarta, 
biliones ; atque ita porro. Similiter, servata analogia, 
in periodis infra unitatem descendentibus, occurrunt 
primo partes simpliciter, dein millesimae, millionesim®, 
bilionesimae, &c. atque hae quidem partiendae in unesi- 
mas, decimas, centesimas 5 ilU vero coUigendi in uni- 
tates, decades, centurias. 

Ut itaque enunciemus numerum quavise tota serie 
figura designatum 1, °. respiciendum est ad valorem notas 
simplicem: 2**. ad valorem loci ; postremo, periodi. E. 
g. enuncianda sit 9 : in quinta sinistrorsum periodo, 
nota simpliciter sumpta valet novem : ratione loci, novem 
decadas ; ratione demum periodi, novem decadas trilio- 
num. Proponatur 5 : in tertia periodo, simpliciter sum* 
pta dicit quinque ; ratione loci, quinique unitates ; ra- 
tione periodic quinque unitates millionum, seu quinque 
liiilliories. In secunda infra unitatem periodo, detur & : 
simplex notae valpr est octo ; ratione loci, octo, cen- 
tesimae; ratione periodi, octo centesimae millesimarum. 
Quod si numerus enunciandus non habeat adscripts 
vocabula valores periodorum locorumque indigitantia, is 
^.punctatibne a loco unitatum dextrorsum sinistrorsumque 
instituta in terniones distingii^^tur ; deinde, t^uique loco 
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M perlodo ^ssignato nomine^ proferatnri Sit^ e. g. nid^ 
merus propositus 7^*480* ig5. Notis injieriodos distific^ 
tis^ piimum quaere quinam ^nt valores figura^ ad ninis^ 
tram pritnee ; qnst, quoniam collocatiir in secundo loco 
tertias. periodic valet septem idecadas miliionttm : qui^ 
vero numeri ratione decupla progrediuptur*^ intellecto 
notae primae valore^ caeter^arum valores ordine sequun- 
tur. Sic ergo enuncaabimus nutnerum proppiitum i sep 
Um decades et tres unitates miUionum^ quatuor centu*- 
risb et octo.deqaded millium^ una c^ntnria^ novem ^ca^ 
des et quinque unitaf^; vel contractus, septuagint^ 
tr^ milliones, quadringenta ocCi^nta millidy centum 
nonagiuta quinque. Hino cemimu$ quod cy^^ lioet 
per se nil valeat^ neceasario tam^A scribatur^ ut ui^icoi- 
que notae debitum assignemus locum. 

Eacillimum erit numeros quantuitivis lAagiios soi*- 
bere et enundare^ modo quae dicti sunt perpmdantur^ 
quorum etiam scientia in sequentibus maicimi erit mo^ 
menti* : siquidem qua ratione operationes arithmeticae 
in digitis perficiaAtur ipsa docet natin^ ; arte vero opua 
est ad easdem in numeris grandioribua accurate exest^ 
cendas^ quae sane omnis in eo versatur, ut quod optis si- 
mul et uno quasi ictu peragi non sinit humanae^ mentis 
angustia, id in plures partiamur opellas, sigillatim in^ 
quirentesdigitorum aggregata, difFerentias, producla^&c 
deih haec ita componamus ut exhibeant summtam, resi- 
duum, aut productum^ &c. totale, cojus rei ratio omnis 
at ^utificium petitur e^ ^mplici loconim progression^ 
et in ea ultimo fbndatur. 

N. B. Non me latet arkhmetico^ nonilu^o^ nume^ . 
roram seriem atit^ ac a ncbiw factum est partiri, sc. m 
senarios (composita denominatkme) loco teriiionumf. 
Cum vero metliodum quamtradimus sequantur etiam* 
alii, visum est et nobis earn (utpote simpUcior^m) re- 
tinere. 

*▼. g. C). Wallisios in Mathes. Umverp. et h tertlMoj dans 
•88 Ekmens de» Matheviti^ieft. 
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CAP. 11. 



DE ADDITIONS 



Additjonb quaeritur duorum pluriumve numerorutn 
aggregatum ; quod ut obtineatur, numeri aggregandi 
sub invioem scribantur e4 lege, ut unitates unitatibus, 
decades decadibus, partes decimae decimis. &c. r^spon- 
deant. Quamobrem u\n adnexae fuerint partes decima- 
les, opoi-tet unitatis locum adjecto commate inslgnire ; 
deiride sumpto a dextris initio notae in primo loco occur- 
rentesuna ^ddantur ; decades autem siquae proveniant^ 
adjectis punctulis hotatae sequenti loco annumerandas ' 
sunt, cujusitidem numeris (reservatis interim decadibus^ 
quae ad locum sequentem pertinent) in unam summam 
aggre^ti infra scribantur. Atque ita porro. ^ 

E. g. In primo infra-scriptorum' exemplo, Q et 5 
faciunt 14 ; decadempunctatum servo, cum ^ progre- 
^ior j 4 et 8 sunt 12, punctata igitur decade, 2 stlb-- 
scribo ; ad secundum locum accedens, repario 6, quibjQs 
addb 2, ^ctV* decadas in primo punctatas,.8 et 2 faciunt 
idecadem, quam notatam servans> quae sola superest 1 
subscribo. Et sic deineeps. 



Addend. 


2 018- 
8-2 2-5- 
4369 


523,9704 
81,35 
60,2005 


7 89. 
3 12* 5 
7 2 


Sum. 


14612 


665,6207 ^ 


11 8 4" 



Quod si proponantur collfgendae res diversarum specie^ 
rum, simili prorsus ihethodo operandum, duWmodb 
habeatur ratio proportiohis, . juxta quam ^rdgrediufitur 
diversa rerum genera. E. g-..Quoniam Lib; SoLetDenl 
non rdtione decuplaut numeri progrediuntur, adeoque 
non 10 denarii sed 12 constituant solidum, non (10) 
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solidi sed 20, libfam ; propterea in hisce speciebus ad- 
dendis^ loco decadid, numerus qtdlibet in denariis, duo- 
denarius^ in solidis^ vicenariiis^ s«quenti loco adscriben* 
du8 est. 



tkt. ilL 

SuBBv4:TioiiB quaeriturduorarti miaistorafti ^iffe- 
ta^^ sive ^uodiiam auperfberit ffesidudm sublato Udo el 
altero I chilis obtineiidi cnasft, mloleri mtuoris nota qoe-^ 
libet mA^ majoris ^joadesi loci sobsoibatuif ; ddhde 
wMmceadi prima d^xtrartam nctii «& notii sopraBcripCa 
auferatur^ reridttttinqiie irifia noUtor; «t«|ue ita pcMTO^ 
ueqiaeduni perficiatarsidMhictiDtotios^ 

Si yero aoddat Bumenlm allqnem mindrem ^6^ 
qtiiUn ut ek eo natal subseripta aufeni pos^^ is dtoidi^ 
Wfjtatar, muttiata sciL onkate aloo» ieoft^mti, 

Deitur II89 subtndieBQbB e& 3d084. NttoMiriB uf 
in .esemplo faut^ecto acripris^ afgitdioi- sttbduelioiiem 
notae primae 9 ex supraposita 4 ; vetdm djto 4 tie Miiid 
quidem contineat §1 a^eeta decade, fiat 14 ; ex 14 sub- 
ductis 9, i'esiant 5 : dein versus sinistram pergens^ itpe- 
rio ^. a 2 (loco d, habita nimirum ratioile mtitsMte deca- 
dis) sidxlticendai cjfaibi qfuoniam fieri nequit, aufero 8 a 
12i €t restaiit 4 ; proxima subduoendi nota est 1^ quse 
quia a nihilo^ sire O, non potest subtrahi^ loco cyfrafe 0^ 
mbatit^^ 9> (B iittluaan^qiKmiinn mutuata docBS unkale 
imiBerQ prseoedbiiti jaai^ante adjeete trunoatttv) abfate 
4eqium 1 ab 1^ reatat nihil. Fcxto peracta iubdttctiiatii 
test^nt 95 ^jA itideol 8id)6cribo. 

Ib^d^^imtiM itttipne subdubtia apeoierum £vttw- 
ruQ^peidicitur; fDodi[adtitrta]iiusndn6eii^t'd6oad<^ 
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cedents, in suppkuo^ntum ^ifffy^m Ma) fl^Mft vm^ 
tuandum esse. 



Subdue. 


S2QS4 

urn 


7329,645 
90*9,100 


ids 

» » 5 


Resid. 


S0845 


4287,545 


2 2 10 



i\r. jB. Ex dictis liquet arithmetical (quam hactenus 
tradidimus) artificimn consist^re in perficiendo per parr 
tes id quod una vice fieri nequeat ; rationem vero i^ ad- 
ditione reservandiy in subductione^ mutuandi decadas^ a 
decupla locorum progreisione opuiipo petendam ease. 



=p 



CAP. JV, 

DB MULTIPLCCATIONB. 

MuLTiPLicATioifE toties ponitur mukipliciikhM 
quotiesjubet muHiplicans ; seu qtiseritur numerua qui 
ieandem habeat rationem admultiplicandum^ quam mdtei^' 
plicans ad unitatem. Numerus autem iste appelhfu^ 
productum sive rectangulum, ev^ latera seu ftetorei 
dicuntur uterque turn multlpHcandus^ turn niuneni^pd' 
quern multiplicatur. 

Ut productum duorum riumcrorum faiveniahius, 
scripto nuraero multiplicante sub mtdtipficandO; Wc 
multiplicetur per quamlibet notam ilfius^ ihcipieiido t 
dextris ; cujusque autem poducti nota j^ima direc*fc 
subsoibatur notafe mukiplicanti, refiqueei rersus isefeaak 
ordine sequantiir. ' 

Peracta multipHcatione^ producta partictdaria in 
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unam colligantur sumiriam, ut habeatur productum to- 
taled in quo tot lod partibus sunt assignandi, quot sunt 
in utroque factore. 

Proponatur 30^94 duoendus in (sive multiplicandus 
per) 26, 5. Quinquies 4 dant 20, cujus primam figu- 
ramOiSubscribo noto multiplicanti (5), reliquam 2 ser- 
vo ; porro 5 in 9 dant 45 ; 5 cum 2 servatis faciunt 7> 
quae subscribo^ 4 sequenti loco ponenda servans ; et sic 
deinceps. 



- 


30,94 
26,5 


52896 
24 


6000 
56 


15470 
18564 
6188 


211584 
105792 


36 
30 


Prod, tot 


819,910 


1269504 


336000 



Quoniam numeri cujusque duplex est valor, ut mul- 
tiplicatio recte instituatur, oportet utriusque rationem 
haberi ; adeo ut nota quaevis multiplicetur juxta valorem 
cum simplicem tum localem figurae multiplicantis. Hinc 
nota prima cujusque particularis producti scribitur sub 
nota multiplicante. E. g. in secundi exempli multipli- 
catore^ nota 2 valet duas (non unitates, sed) decadas ; 
ergo in 6 (primam multiplicandt notam) ducta producet 
duodecim (non quidem unitates, verum) decadas. Pro- 
inde tprinfiam prcxlucti notam in loco decadum, A. e. di- 
rect^ sub nota multiplicante 2, poni oportet. 

Ob eai^dem, rationem, pbi in factoribus occurrurit 
partes, numerus ex prima multiplicandi nota in primam 
multiplicaptis ducta^genitus, tpt locis detrudendus est 
intra notam multiplicatam, quot multiplicansdextrorsum 
ab unit^. distat ^ adeoque tot loci in product o totali par- 
tibus seponendi sunt, quot fuerant in utroque &ctore. 

NyJB. Si factor! utqque^ut altertitri a d^'xtris acce- 
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dant cyfrse non interruptae^ multiplicatione in reliquis 
notis instituta^ omittantur istae mox productp tptali ad- 
jiciendae : quippe cum loci proportione decupla prqgre- 
diantur liquet numeram decuplum^ centuplum, millecu- 
plum, &c. suiipsius evadere^ si oiodo unOj^ duobus aut tri* 
bus locis promoveatqr. 



CAP/V, 



DE mVISlONE, 



Divisio opponitur multiplicationi ; nfmpeproductum 
quod haec conficit^ ilia sibi dissolvendum sive dividendum 
proponit. Numerus in divisione inventus, didtur Quo- 
tiens : siquidem dicit quoties dividendus continet diviso* 
rem, vel (quod idem est) rationem dividendi ad diviso- 
rem ; seu denique, partem dividendi a divisore denomi- 
natam. 

In divisione, scriptis dividendo et diidsore sicut in 
exemplorum subjectorum primo, captoque initio a sinis- 
tris, pars dividendi divisori sequalis, vel eum proxime 
superans (intelligo valorem tanti^m simplicem) interjx)- 
sito puncto seponatur : quaerendum dein qooties divisor 
in membro isto contineatur, numerusque proveniens crit 
prima quotientis nota ; porro divisor ducatur in notam 
inventam, productoque a memln'o diiadendo ablato, re- 
siduum infra notetur, cui adscripta sequente dividendi 
nota, confit novum membrum dividendum, unde eruatur 
nota-secunda quotientis, mox in divisorem ducenda,. ut 
producto ex membro proxime diviso ablato, residuum 
una cum sequente dividendi notai^ praebeat novum me^^ 
brum ; atque ita porro, usque diim absohita fiierit ope- 
ratio. Subductis demum locis decimaKbus divisoris ab^ 
iis qui sunt in dividendo, residuum iridicabit quot loci* 
partibus assignandi sunt in quotiente ; quod si nequeat 
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fieri sulxluctio, acijiciantar divMendo tot cyFrae dechtia-' 
ks auol faipuS fest. . 

" rdJPacla ^visidhe, si qtrfd $ut)etfoierit, adjecfis cyfrid 
aebimalibus cdntiiiuari potent divisio, donee vel nM 
rfe^tfet, vel id tata eiiguum sit, tit tnto tiegRgi ipo^M ; 
aut etiam quotienti apponantur ndtae residtite, tiibscriplo 
iisdeih divisore. 

Siuterque, ditidenitoiietnpfe^ desinat in 

cyfras, h« aequali numero utrinque rescindantur ; si 
vero divisor solus cyfris telttiiiietur, eae omnes inter 
operanduin negligantur, totidemque postrem® dividend! 
notae abscissae, sub finem operat5onis restituantur, scrip- 
tp infra lineolaq|4i\isore. 

, Prppoa^tw 45882, dividendus per 67. Quoniam 
divisor augpr :est ijuam 45,, a^octa nota sequente fiat 
4^85 ^mmxArma pnaio dividendum; hoc interposito 
puQcto a Feliqujs dkidendi saotis secemo. 6 in 45 con- 
tkietur isepties^ tet sqpeiest 3 ^ veruntamen quoniam 7 
non itidem septies in 28 reperitur, ideo minuendus est 
quotiens. Swn tur 6; 6 in 45 invenitur sexies, atque 
iJl3^per 9^ quia et $8 continet 7 sexies, est igiturfi nota 
piwia quqtieatis^ haec in divisorem ducta procreat sub- 
ducead^m 402> quo sublato a 45 81, restant 56; his ad- 
spribp^^j^re^unurai div-idendijiotan), unde confit novum 
iBf^iSo^bmm^Wia^^ 563, quod -sieuti prius dividens, 
i^veaio 8 ptOBOtasecundax^uotientis: 8 in 67 dat 5a6, 
hwicrSwlN^ie^ a HiOTobro 56a, residuoque 27 adjidens 
iieUqaaiaa . dwid^ndi notam, viz. 2, Jiabeo 272 pro novo 
dftvid^n^o, -%«od 4iv4s)Bm>dat 4, qua ,primo in -quotiente 
SQripla^^dem indivifior^m ducta^ productoque ex 272 ab- 
Iftto, J restant 4 quotienti, scripto infra lineolam divisore, 

. jE^f^^ipr <eatr<g)ei»>ic^ 4xbi subductio cujusque no- 
ttftraittltiplitotipttSBMK^ ipsaautem mul- 

ti^Icatio a HiiBi$tra 4exiTorsum inetituitur. jB.^^. Sit 
J8*Q80SO ^ivfidei^dtts ^r IpG^^vide exempl. 3) sub 
1219 primo dividendi membro scripto diviSbre, constat 
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^1 



bunc in iHo ^epties icwMn^A qv^apaqlvew 7 WT^bo ijf 
quotiente. Septies i est 7^ quibus subductis ex ^^p 49r 
Iw tufn uotem wiuljjpllic^l^m ^ tuig, i^ piftewP^^^ 

^Jein sqpedp ad pppximani 4ivi^riis notspx § j 7 inA .d# 
;9$ ; 35 J?P!f 51 iaWatisy ^e^twt V^^ qi^« wpw scrib^P; cfe? 
lotis 51 et 5, Dein4? wteiw 7 ix> 6 xii?c>p^ pixj^uqtoqijp 
454 e^ 69 saufti^itracto^ 5vq]ter5i«nit (J7, f^ pr.oip<J« M^tq, 
dd^U* iiitwm jtwn 69 turn 0, u^tiwa diy^4^di %ujrjB^ 
Porro divisQrem jai^ wtegjre defetmn, depwp yeraus cJe^fL- 
tx^m imo Jdco proujQtum acribo, jpeirqw iUvwo membr^flu 
isupraspripj:um (quod quidem fit j^x^cesiduQ membri p;p^- 
ime divisi sequente nota wacio) quienia^npioclwn pr:aBQf^ 
dew dividp^ Jiprfenj ii^qdo divisor usgvi^ jfi;pqiO\i^tur 
.fjooad diyidendum tot^m pi^rcurre^^^^ 



e7)4S8.3«(684^ 
402 


200)6200 
8 

DO > 


563 
636 


272 
268 


m } 



/Wi9W(78206 



Jam yero praeceptorum ratio dabitur ; et pilpium 
qiiidem liquet,, ciir quotientem per partes invpsfigemus. 

2. Quaeri potest, cur v, g. in exemplo supra allato ha- 
beatur 6 pro quotiente membri prijniper divisorem di- 
visi, nam 67 in 458 centurtis (pro cei^urii^ pimirum 
habendae sunt c&m duobus locis sinistrocsum a]) unitate 
distent) non sexies, sed sexcenti^continetur ? Respon- 
deo, reviera non Simplidter 6, sed 6OO scribi in quoti- 
ente ; duas enim notae postmodum inventae istam so- 
quuntur, atque ita quidem quotienti debitus semper con- 
servatur valor ; nam unicuique notas tot loci in quoti- 
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ente, quot membro unde eruebatur, in dividendo post- 
ponuntur. * 

3. Qw^^d^^^^®^ ^^^ quaelibet quotientis indicat 
quoties id, ex quo eraebatur, dividend! membrum divi- 
sorem 'cbntineat ; aequum est ut ex divisore, in notam 
proxirae inventam ducto, confletur subducendum : tunc 
nempe aufertur divisor toties ad amussim quoties in di- 
videndo contihetiir, nisi forsan aequo major aut minor 
sit humerus ultimd in quotierite scriptus. De illo qui- 
derh errors constabit, si productuln tarn magnum' fii- 
lerit, ut subduci nequeat ; de hoc, si e contra productum 
oriatur tam exiguum, ut peracta subductione residuum 
divisore majus sit vel ei aequale. 

4. Ratio cur tot loci partibus seponantur in quoti- 
ente, quot cum iis qui sunt in divisore aequentur locis 
decimsdibus dividendi, ex eo cemitur, quod numerus 
dividendus sit productum, cujus ^ctores sunt divisor et 
quotus, adeoque ille tot hab^t locos decimales quot hi 
ambo^id quod derponstravimus de multiplicatione agen- 
tes. 

5. Patet cyfras decimales ad calceos dividendi ad- 
jectas ipsius valorem non immutare. Nam integros quod 
attinet, ii dummodo eodem intervallo supra unitates as- 
cendant, eundem sortiuntur valorem; decimales vero 
non nisi praepositis cyfris in inferiorem gradum depri- 
muntur. 

6. Quoniam quotiens exponit seu denominat ratio- 
nem dividendi ad divisorem, patet proportione ilia sive 
ratione existente eadem, eundem fqre quotientem ; sed 
abjectis cyfris communibus, ratio seu numerorum ad in- 
vicem' habitude minime mutatur. Sic v. g. 200 est ad 
100, vel (quod idem est) 200 toties continet 100, quo- 
ties 2 continet 1, quod sane per se manifestum est. 
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CAP. VI. 

©B COMPOSITIONE BT RESOLUTIONE QUADRATL 

PfiODUcTtJM ex nitmero in seipsum ducto, dicitur nu- 
merus quadratus. Numerus autem ex cujus multiplica: 
tione oritur quadratus, nuncupatur /a^ti^ , sive radix qua^ 
drata; et operatic qua numeri propositi radicem inves- 
tigamus, dicitur extractio radicis quadratae^ ct^us intel- 
ligendae causa juvabit gienesin ipsius quadratic partesr 
que ex quibus componitur^ earumque ordinem situtnque 
contemplari. Veruntamen qyoniam in inquirenda re- 
rum cognitiotie consultius est a simplicissimis et facilli- 
mis Ofdin^ a contemplatione geneseos quadratic ex radice 
binomia oriundi, initium capiamus. 

Attentius itaque inttiendum est^ quid fiat ubi nu- 
merus duabus notis constans in seipsum ducatur : et prir 
mO quidem manifestum est, primam a^dextra radicis no- 
tam in notam supra positam/seipsam nempe> dud; unde 
oritur quadratum minoris membri. Deindevero, eadem 
Dota in sequentem multiplicandi, i. e. alteram radicis nor 
tarn ducta, provenire rectangulum ab utroque ra4icis 
membro conilatum constat. Porro peracta multiplicaT 
tione totius multiplicandi per primam radicis notam^ ad 
jsecundam accedimus, qua in primam multiplicandi no- 
tam ducta, oritur jam denuo rectangulum duarum radi- 
cisbinomiae notarum ; deinde secunda multiplicandi np- 
ta, t. €. eadem per eandem, multiplicata^ dat secundi 
membri radicis biqomiae quadratum. 

Hinc ergo colligimus, quadratum quodvis a radice 
binomia procreatum tonstare prim6 ex quadrato membri 
minoris, 8ecund6 duplici rectangulo membrorum, terti6 
quadrato membri majoris, , 
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Proponatur radix binomia, V4 g. 23 quadranda^ juxta 

ea quas cap. 4. traduntur ; primo duco 3 in 3, 

unde producitur 9, quadratum membri minoris. 

2s Secundo duco :S in g^^^teram radicis notam; 

prodit 6, rectangulum utriusque notae. Tertio, 

^ ^x a iu3 dwcto^ritorjwi aecundayiwrectangu. 

lum membrorum. Quarto, 2 in 2 gignit 4, qua* 

dratum membri majoris. 

Frogrediamur od gcnesin quadmti a ra^^ tHmem- 

bri ; fitqueiiic prkno quidem pi^ima ra^cis notei ki In^ 

tegcam radioem dodia pr^veat, prkno^ pdmi menibii 

quadratum ; weundo^ reotangdnni membnomm prfroi 

acB6cufidi$ tertio, r^tangulum membrorum pnm ite 

tertii. Seomido^ ^eounda radk^is nota mukipliGasis 19- 

ifioem -dat, prime, rectengulum merntK-orum prirai fi|5 

Beemi^^ secundo, 'quadnvHinin membri secundi s tertio, 

rectangulum memfbrorum seGUfidi ae ter^i. Teitio, ex 

tertia radi^ fiotii in radio^m duGt^ oritur, prima, fog- 

tangulum membrdrum primi ao tertii; Secundo, rec^- 

tanguiiim iiiembi^KUfii secundi ac tertli ; tertio^ 4|uadra- 

turn tertfi membri fadicfe- 

{fine porro dolligimu^ equadraftum ^uodvis a iia^o^ 
trinomia gei^itum tompledti, primo, quadratum noted ra- 
dicis pramee; fieoundo, duplet rectangulum iiot$ prims 
in ^ae rdliquas durtas ; tertio, q<uadratum dparum 49^ 
qUanmi, i, e. bina singi^pum quadrata let earundem 
du{ilex redtangultvn, quae quidem oonBtituere quadratvm 
duansm -notarum jam •ante os|tendimu$. 
' ^ Simtlime^hodo'ostendi potest quadratum 4, 6,<]^iot^ 
iibet hotarum 'CootM^re, priinao, q^^atum fiote9 in^ 
iifi^ae; ^^eeundo, duplex rectangulum ex infima in 6^ 
quentes omnd6 docta genitum ; tertio, quadrstum nota^ 
rum omnium sequentium ; quod ipsum (uti ^ pr«mif* 
«is mcmilestum est) conlinfit quadrattum iii^tae 41 dextris 
fieoundae, duplex'rectanga)um guidem in omncp^aequen^ 
tes-duotaB, quadratmn notartam qnmmm jsequeirtium^ 
quod pariter continet quadratum Qotac tertias^ Una mp- 
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ttnguhi iHittt et«equentiiun harumque qoadratum, atque 
Jttt pmro^ usque q^ood \pentam sit ad ffoadratum aL- 
^smm mdiois notiB. 

IftireiitiB tandem pardbus ex quSms compooitur 
€[BBd^txxm, vesrtat ut okicajearam ordkiem situmque d(s- 
pi<MimiSw So. itacjpie <qiiadratuiii bxapienda a dexttris m 
Uliiones faxtmnur^ ex, genesi quam Jupca tradtdfmtrs^ 
dousMUt, ;)rimBm (la smistris) membnim occupari a 
4<iailfM(> note prinm srveakissimae, simrA ac ab ea du- 
pHxHs Metangwli'eitiotis prima et semnda in invicein 
diiMiii ooMAat^ podwne, qas lextra primum wqnesitis 
bititotit»4oeufn redundat: eecimdi locum jinmnm con-^ 
tMere diks^m dupteK rectangidttm, atxfiie insuper qosiot 
^fmi<}uadrati notse «eeiande 'escorcat ; fieeundnm capere 
qisa^ratutu w>tse seeunds, et vgaod iiedoiBdat ^kiplids 
rectanguli duaruinprxmitnnataruin m/tcrtsuEiductanun^ 
^oad tidtam in^am ad locum priimim 
tet«U ^nioiiis fyertmantk^ et ac tiaaoepd. Bfl 

r. g^. in ^Kemplo apposites viembrum^ri* ^^^ 

mum lOcoiiMinet ^qaadnrfumsioteepdi^ asa 

3, simtifl ac 1 «[UO 12 (dwpJcx uectamgtihim ^^ 
nMaB 3 iu sequenteiH 2 xiuotte) locum ptan 



mumsecundi menibritraiiscekidit. Prinuia 10^-4»l 
l^dus^ secundi bir^uis oapit 3 (dnpficifi nso- 
tangi^li "Mtepum *3 et '2 »^quum,) atque >6l3am id quod 
eietra tocnMA rproKime isequeivtam wdundat, &C. 

^erspec^ jam jeompoftitioue quadrati, :ad ejusdem 
ifsAysim 'accedamus. I^ponatur itaque numetus quivis^ 
(E. g. 103^41) unde 4^ioienda sit rtdiK quadiata. Hudc 
rncipitos adexti^s^ in btnkM^s {m par jsit iocoram nu-i 
merus, tifioqui '$h6fn^brum tiktmum ^oc 4iiuca comtabit 
hota)^istkigiie. Quvera deia quadotem anaxioium ia 
(10) tnerift)m vei«as IcBtam prii»o txMitentttfii, oii[|u& 
radix (3)'est'nota prima vadbisiindagaiide^ ipeomaarteut • 
<{Hadratum^^)'a membro^l<0)-Mfc^aoo. Mx, restduo)(l) 
aS5iftcJta'(8^ iieta prima ^equeutcs membn Kcaiifit ^i-^ 
dendus (13)^ -^fmrn >divii^ |m^ ^notam juventam du«* 
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plicatam {i.e. 6), quotieQS.(S) erit nota 

lOSCHl (321 radicalis secunda ; qua primo in diyiacMreiD^ 

^____ deinde in seipsam ducta^ productisque in 

6)1 so unam summam coUectis, ita tamen ut pos^ 

^^^ terius uno loco dextrorsum promoveatur {e* 

64)641 S'^^^) habeo numerum subducendum (1^), 

hunc aufero ex dividendo (13) audx> (o) 



nota reliqua secundi membri : residuo (6)^ 



000 adjicio (4) notam primam t^lii buiionis> ut 
iiat novus dividendus (64), qui diyisps per 
(64) dufdum radicis hactenus invent® dat (l) notam* 
tertiam radicis indagandae ; hac turn in divisoreoi turn in 
seipsam ducta, factisque ut supra simul aggregatis^ suok 
mam (641) subduco a dividendo (64) aucto aocessione 
note alterius membri tertii : eadem plane methodo per- 
gendpm quantumvis producatur operatio. 

Si quid post ultimam subductionem superfuerit, id 
tibi indicio sit, numerum propositum non fuisse quad- 
ratum, verumtamen adjectis resolvendo cyfris decimali- 
bus operatio extendi potent quousque lubet. 

Numerus locorum decimalium, si qui fuerint> in 
resolvendo bipartitus indicabit, quot ponendi sunt in ra- 
dice, cujus ratio cemitur ex cap, 4« 

Ratio operandi abunde patet ex praemissis. Name. 
g. adhibui (6) duplum notae inventae pro diviscMre, prop- 
terea quod ex tradita quadrati compositione, duplex rec-^ 
tanguliim notae illius (3) in sequentem (2) ductae divi- 
dendum complecti reslcssem, eoque adeo diviso per 
duplum factoris unius (3) confactorem ejus (2) L e. 
notam proximam radicis innotescere. Similiter, subdu- 
cendum conilavi ex duplid rectangulo quotientis et divi- 
soris, simul ac quotientis quadrato in .unum, ea qua 
dictum est ratione, collectis ; quia bina ilia rectangula 
et quadratuni eo ordine in residua et membro seqiiente, 
ex quibus fiebat subductio, contine^ri deprehenderam^ 
atque ita quidem potestatis resolutio ex ipsios compo^ 
sitione fadli admodum negotio deducitur. 
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CAP- VII. 
DE COMPOSmONE ET RESOLUTIONE CUBI. 

Radix in quadratum ducta procreat cubum. Ut 
sternamus viam ad analysih cubi^ a compositione potes- 
tatis (quemadfnod&m in capite praeoedenti factum) sA- 
mendum est imtium. In productione igitur cubi a ra- 
dice btnomia primum radicis membrum offendit, primo, 
suiipsius quadratum, unde cubus notse primae ; secundo^ 
duplex rectangulum membrorum, unde duplex solidum 
quadrat! notae primse in alteram ducti; tertio, quadra- 
tum membri alterius, unde solidum ex nota prima et 
quadrato secundse genitum. Similiter, facta multipli- 
catione per membrum secundum, oritur primo, solidum 
notst secunda&et quadrati primae ; secundo, duplex soli* 
dum notae primae et quadrati secundae; tertio, cubus 
.membri secundi. 

Ccmtinet ergo cubus a radice binomia procreatus 
singulorum membrorum cubos et 6 sblida, nimiruin 3 
facta ^c quadrato membri utriusvis in alteram ducto. 

Hinc ratiocinio ad analogiam capitis praecedentis 
protracto, constabit, si (ut quadratum in biniones, ita) 
cubus a quantavis radice genitus, in terniones distribu- 
atur, tei^monem sen membrum a sinistris primum con- 
tinere cubum notae sinistrorsum primae, simul ac redun- 
dantiam (si quae sit) 3 solidorum quadrati ejusdem in 
.secundam ducti; locum primum secundi capere dicta 
3olida eir^undantiam 3 sc^doriim quadrati notae secun- 
dae in primam, locum secundum ^em 3 solida et re- 
dundaiitjam . cubi notae secundae; tertium occupari a 
^cto cubo, simul ac redundantia 3 solidorum, ex qua^ 
drato notarum pr^cedenthim in tertiam ducto genito- 
mm ;: locum pi?mum tertiii oiembri solida ultimo memo- 
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rata obtinere, et sic deinceps. Hinc facile derivabimus 
methodum eliciendae radicis cubicae^ quae est ut se- 
quitur. 

Incipiendo a dextris, resolvesKdum (80621568) in 
terniones (praeter membrum postremum quod minus 
esse potest) punctis interpositis (listribuo, D^n cubum 
maximum (64) in (80) prime versus sinistram membro 
cdntentciin subdoco^ scriptaqueilUas radice(4) in notam 
primam radices qoaesha^ residoo (16) adscribo (6) notain 
proiimaoi retolvendi) imd$ xxmfk dtvidendem (166) 
quod diTido pa* (48) tripluni quadrali notSK invents t 
quotiens (3) est notai seconck. radicis : hfLUC doob^ pri-* 
mo in divisomn; secundo^ ipum quadritum ib isA^ 
plum noisB^ primae ; postretno, ipsam in seipsam^ V»i 
Prodiacta ea lege aggregata, ut seounckmi a pcimxy, tc^ 

tium a gecundo, uno loco dextrorsum ponatur, ) ^^ { 

subduoo a dividendo aoctp acov* 

^QnMB)4S^2 gjojie duarnm notarum reltqcamm 

; ■ ^ ' ; memibri sdcundi. Ademukmmo 



48)166.21 dum, utut prolixasit ciperatio^ 

' ^^^^ merum dividendum semper prsbstat 

^ 5647)11 14568 residuiim, adjioicta pima ^uoitk 

1114^6^ , metnbri nota: divisorem vero, fet 

0000600' ' plum quadrati notarum radicis hac- 

tenus in^entarum : et scibducenr 

-dum, i;K>ta ukitno reperta in dirtsorem dneta, ^visdem 

*quadrfttam ifi Iripltim notairom praecedentiom ; postre^ 

^Do ilKus cubus^ ea qua diximua t^ione aggr^gati^ oon^ 

4tituent. '•-"■■ 

^ Si Yiartierus resolvendus npA wt eubo&f quod 8^)^^ 
^st, sc^edis locis decitnaJflbos, in in&aitum ^xhaurifi 
-potest* •■■'<■■ ' V - ^ ,,..■-,.• . 

!Radid afisignanda c^ par& tertia k)0OFiim di^ 
-fesolvendi. 

N^B. Operationes synthetical ex^minari possttnt 
-per anatyticas, et yicn^sim ahaiyficai per syti^etkAt 
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adeoque si numero alterutro ex summa duorum sub- 
ducto^ restet alter, recte peracta est additio ; et vice 
versa, extra dubium ponitur subductio, quoties aggrega- 
turn subductt et ,rdsi4ul seqQatur Buneit) teajori dato» 
Similiter, si quotiens in divisorem, aut radix in seipsam 
ducta, procreet dividendiua> aut resolvendum, id tibi 
indicio sit, in divisionem aut resolutionem nullum rep^ 
sisse vitium. 
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ARITHMETICiE 

PARS SECUNDA. 



CAP. L 



QUID SINT FRACnONES? 



ScRiPTo divisore infra dividendum, ductaque linea in- 
termedia, divisionem utcunque designari^ jam ante* 
monuimus. Hujusmodi autem quotientes dicuntur nu- 
meri fracti sen fractiones, propterea quod numerus supe- 
rior, qui dicitur etiam numerator, dividitur seu frangitur 
in partes ab inferiore denominatas, qui proinde dicitur 
denominator : e. g. in hac fractione | 2 est dividendus 
seu numerator, 4 divisor seu denominator ; ipsa autem 
fractio indicat quotientem qui oritur ex divisis 2 per 4, 
h. e. quadrantem duarum rerum quarumvis^ vel duos 
quadrantes unius ; nempe idem sonant. 

JV. B. Patet numeros qui partes decimales denotant^ 
quique vulgo' fractiones decimales audiunt, subscripto 
nominatore, per modum fractionum vulgarium e&primi 
posse. E. g. ,25 valent ^^^ ; ,004 valent ^^ &c. id 
quod faciamus oportet, aut saltem factum intelligamus^ 
quotiescunque eae m fractiones vulgares aut vicissim h» 
in illas reducendae sint, aut aliam quamvis operationem^ 
utrosque fractos, vulgares et decimales ex aequo respi- 
cientem, fieri contingat. 

♦ Cap. V. p. 1. 
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CAP. U. 

tiE ADDmONE ET SUBDUCTIONE FRACTIONUM. 

1. Si fractiones^ quarum summa aut difierentia quae-^. 
ritur, eundem habent nominatorem^ sumatur summa aut 
differentia numeratorum^ cui subscriptus cominunis no* 
minator quaesitum dabit. 

2. Si non sunt ejusdem nomlnis, ad idem reducan- 
tur, nominatores dati in se invicem ductr dabunt novum 
nominatorem; cujusque autem fractionis numerator^, 
in nominatores rdiquarum ductus^ dabit numeratorem 
noyae fractionis datas sequalis* Dein cum novis fracti- 
onibus pperandum ut supra, 

3. Si integer fractioni addendus sit,, aut ab ea sub- 
ducendus, vd vice versa, is ad fractionem datae cogno- 
minem reducatur; nempe illi in nominatorem datum 
ducto idem nominator subscribendus est. 



Additio 


^adf sum,| 




Subductio 


iafresid-'i 


Additio 


1 ad 1, t. e. ^ ad ^ sum. |J 


Subductio 


f a J, t. €. ^ ex -jV '«"d. ^ 


Additio 


8ad|,t.f. ^ad|8um.^ 


Subductio 


i ex 2 i.e. ^rctid. ^ 



Primo, Dicehdum est, cur fractiones, antequam ope« 
remur, ad idem nomen reducamus: atque id quidem 
propterea fit, quod numeri res heterogeneas numerantes 

VOL. II. Y 
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in unum coUigi^ aut ab invicem subdud nequeant. E. g. 
Si velim addere tres denarios duobus solidis, summa non 
erit 5 sol. aut 5 den. neque enim ilia prius haberi potest 
qu^m res numeratas ad idem genus reducam^ adhibendo 
loco duorum solidorum 24 denarios^ quibus si addam 
8 den. oritur aggregatuni 27 den. pari ratione 2 partes 
tertiad et 3 quartan una colligens, non scribo 5 partes, 
tertiad aut quartas ; sed earum loco usurpo 8 duode- 
cimas et Q duodecimas, quarum summa est 17 duode- 
cimo. 

Secundo, Ostendam quod fmctiones post reducti- 
onem idem valeant ac prius, E. g. quod f «quentur ^\ : 
iliquidem uterque nominator et numerator per eundem 
numerum (v. g. 4) multiplicantur ; omnis autem fractio 
exprimit rationem numeratoris, sen dividendi, ad nomi- 
natorMi, seu divisorem; proinde dnmmodo ratio ilia 
eadem manct, fractio eundem retinet valorem ; sed ducto 
utroque ratiottis termino in unum eundemque numerum, 
certum est rationem non mutan : e. g. si dimidium rei 
cujusvis sit dimidii alterius rei duplum, erit et totum 
illud totius hujus duplum ; quod quidem tam liquido 
patet, ut demonstratione non indigeat, 

Tertlo, Integer ad fractionem reductus non mutat 
valorem t nam si 2 numerorum rectangulum per unum 
eorundem dividatur, quotiens erit alter; sed in reduc- 
tione integri ad fractum is in nominatorem datum duci* 
tur, et per eundem dividitur : igitur quotiens, h. e. fractio 
valet integrum primo datum. 

N. B. Utile nonnunquam erit, fractbnem ad datum 
nomen reducere ; e. g. ^ ad alteram, cujus nominator sit 
9 : quod quidem fit per regulam trium (de qua vide 
par. 3. cap. l.) inveniendo numerum, ad quem nomi- 
nator datus ita se habeat at fractbnis dat^ nominator 
ad ejusdem numeratorem ; is erit numerator firacti cujus 
datum est, nomen^ vabr autem idem qui prioris i quippe 
inter fraetk>m6 tcrminos eadean eat ntnobiqite rattoi 
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CAR HI- 
DE MULTIPUCATIONB FRACTIONUM. 

. 1. Si ducenda sit fractio in fractionem, datarum frac- 
tionum numeratores in se invicem ducti, dabunt pume- 
ratorem product! ; dad item nominatores procreabunt 
ejusdem nominatorem. 

2. Si multiplicanda sit fractio per integrum, duciatur 
integer datus in numeratorem fractionis, eodem manen- 
te nominatore. 

3. Si in factore alterutro, vel utroque occurrant in- 
tegri, aut fractiones heterogeneaBi ei claritatis caus^ un^ 
colligi poterunt. 

EXEMPLA MUI.TIPLICATIONIS. 



Mnltipltc. j f per ^ pro, |f | ^ per ^prod. f 



MaUiplic \ ft&fper^&|-f.€. ^perf 



Manifestum est quotientem eadem proportione au- 
geri, qua dividendum : E. g. si 2 continetur ter in 6, 
oontinebitur bis ter in bis 6 ; Uquet insuper eundem ea- 
dem proportione minui, qua crescit divisor. E. g. si 
numerus 3 continetur quater in 12, cantinebitur bb 8 ' 
duntaxat bis in 12 : igitur cum tit mukiplicem I per i, 
augenda sit fractio f ratiooe quiotujda, quoniaai per 5> 
et minuenda ratione octupla, quoniam non simpliciter 
per 5, Bed solummodo ejus partem o(^vam multipUca^* 
tur ; duco dividendtim 2 in 5, et divisorem 3 in 8, 

2. Quod ad regulam secundam, constat bis 4 res 
quiasviS a^uari 6 rebus ejusdem denominaticoiis^ quae- 
eunque demum ait iUa* 

Y 2 
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CAP. vi. 

DB DIVISIONE FRACTIONUM. 

1. Fr ACTIO per integrum dividitur, ducendo inte- 
grum datum in tiominatorem fractionis datae. 

2. Si fractio per fractionem dividenda sit, numerator 
divisoris ductus in nominatorem dividendi dabit nomi- 
natorem quotientis, et ejusdem nominator ductus in 
numeratorem dividendi dabit numeratorem quotientis. 

Quotiescunque admiscentur integri aut fractiones 
diversi iiominiB, facilius operabere si membra utrius- 
que, tum dividendi tum divisoris, in binas summas col- 
ligantur. 

fil&lmPLA DIVISIONIS. 



bir. 


1 iperSquot. 4 | 


Div. 


^p«r|,quot.^ 


Div. 


24 1 P«3|. «•.«•!* per >i 



1^. Quantum ad primam regulam, ex capite praece- 
denti constat, fractionem eadem proportione minui seu 
dividi, qua multiplicatur nominator. 
/ 2**. Postquam dividens fractionem unam peraliam, 
.€. g. tr per 1^, duxi nominatorem 9 in 2, fractio tV dicit 
tantum quoties 2 continetur in dividendo ; illius vero 
quintuplum indicabit quoties pars quinta numeri 2 
ibidem continetur ; quapropter quotientem primum A 
duco in 5j inde fit fj. 

If, B. Si fractiones datae. sunt homogeneae, brevius 
est et concinnius dividere numeratorem dividendi per 
numeratorem divisoris, quotiescunque ilium hie metitur. 
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Sic divisis S per I quotiens erit 2, quaecunqiie enim nu- 
iherantur 6 bis continent 3. 

2. Si extrahenda sit radix e fractiohe datJfc, radix no- 
iriinatoris radici numeratoris subscripta constituet frac- 
tionem quiae erit radix quaesitae. E. g. i est radix quadra* 
ta fractionis ^, et cubica fractionis ^f ; nam ex iis quae 
de multiplicatione diximiis patet^ f in f producere i et 
f in i dare h* 



CAP. VII. 

DB REDUCTIONE FRACTIOKUM AD MINIMOS TERMINOS. 

1 . QuoNiAM fractionum quse ex minimis terminls con- 
stant valor clarius agnoscitur, utile est fractionis termi- 
nos, quoties id fieri potest, per communem aliquam men- 
suram dividere. Quanto autem major fuerit communis 
iste divisor, tanto minores erunt quotientes seu termini 
fractionis dates equalis. Oportet itaque^ datis duobus 
numeris, intelligere md:hodum inveniendi maximam 
eorum comilnunem mensuram, i. e* divisorem maxi- 
mum qui datos dividat absque residuo ; qui est ut se- 
quitur. 

2. Divide majorem e datis per minorem, et divi- 
sorem per divisionis residuum, et si quod denuo su- 
persit residuum, per illud residuum prius, f. e. ultimum 
divisorem dividas ; atque ita porro, donee veneris ad di- 
visorem qui dividendum suum exhauriat sive metiatur ; 
is est maxima datorum communis mensura. 

E. g. Proponantur Q et 15. Divido 15 per Q, re- 
stant fi.Divido Q per 6, restant 3 : porro divisis 6 per 
3, restat nihil. Ergo 3 est maxima communis menstira 
datorum numerorum Q et 1 5 : quod sic ostendo. 

(a) 3 metitur 6, at (Jb) 6 metitur Q demptis 3 ; igitur 

{a) per const, (b) per const* 
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3 metitur 9 demptis 3 ; Bed 3 metitur seipsum, meti- 
tur ergo integram Q : atqui (c) 9 metitur 15 demptis 
6, ergo 3 metitur 15 demptis 6, metitur vero 6; igitur 
metitur integrum uumerum 15. Hinc patet 3 esse pro. 
po^tDrum 9 et 15 commuuem mensuram: superest 
ut p3teiidam eandan esse maximam. Si ncgas, esto alia 
qi^aepiam major, puta 5 ; jam quoniam (e) 5 metitur, 
9, (d) 9 vero metitur 15 demptis 6, liquet 5 metiri 15 
demptis 6: sed et integrum 15 (ex hypothesi) meti- 
tur, igitur me^turOi Q autem metitur 9 demptis 3, 
ergo 5 metitur 9 demptis 3, Quoniam igitur 5 meti- 
tur et integrum^ 9, et 9 demptis 3, metietur ipsum 3, 
A. e. (f) numerum minorem ; quod est absurdum. 

Inventa majwrn^ communi mensura, patet fractio- 
nem \s deprimi posse ad banc f, quam priori aequalem 
e$a9 lilo QStendo. Omnia fmctio denotat quotientem 
nuffleratori$ divisi per nominatorem ; in divfaione au- 
tpiHj quQtieas dieit rationaooi dividendi ad divisorero, 
dum i^tur ratio eadon manet, erit et quotiena seu 
fr»ctio oadem. Porro rationem non mutari, terminia 
^Ufi pariter divisis, liquido constat ; e. g:. si res quaeli-n 
fei?t wt alteriua rci dupla, vel tripla, mt et dimidium 
il}iu9^ dimidii hijyus, duplum vel trifdum, &o. 

Qui fraot;iope8 per integros dividere et multiplicara 
ndvit, is in fractionibus (ut vocant) fractionum ad sim- 
pUcfts reduceodis nulbm dilSBcultatem experietun Nam 
«♦ g-. h?0c fr$ctio fractionis i de f ecquid aliud est qu^m 
parq qi:iarta fractionis I triplicata, sive ^ ducta in inte-» 
gr^m 3 \ Similiter, ductia in invicem tam numeratori- 
l?us quam nomioatoribus, fractio fractionis fractionis, 
&c. ad integrum reducitur. Haec cum tam clara sint 
et p^ se manifesta, mirum profecto per quantas am- 
l?age^ quito operosam theorematum, citationum, et 
Sfpaci^rum supeUectilem a nonnullis demonstrantur, di- 
cam, au obscurantur ? t 

' (<>)p€r const. \d) perconrt. (c) per hyp, (/) per hyp. 
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PARS TERTIA. 

CAP. r, 

PB REGULA PROPORWONHl. 

XVEGUiiA proportionalis dicitur, <jua, datis tribus nume- 
ris, invenitur quartus proportionalis. Illius quidem 
u§us frequens est et eximius : unde nuncupatur regu^ 
la aurea. Dicitur etiam regula triurriy ob 3 terminos 
dates. Porro quartum directe proportionalem invenies, 
multiplicando terminum secundum pertertium, etpro- 
ductum per primum dividendo ; E. g. si ut 2 ad 6, ita 
se habeat 4 ad quaesitum, due 4 in 6, et productum 24 
divide per % quotiens xa erit quartus proportionalis 
quaesitus. Quod siq demonstro. 

In quatuor proportionalibus^ productum extremo- 
rum aequatur producto terminorum intermediorum. 
Nam propterea quod numeri sint proportionales> h. e» 
eandemhabeantinter se rationem^ ratio irero per diviskni^ 
em cognoscatur, diviso termino secundo per primum, et 
quarto per tertium^ idem proreniet quotiens; qui (ex na^ 
tura divisbnis) ductus in terminum primum^ producet 
secundum^ et in tertium^ produoet quartum. Jam^ si da<> 
camus terminum primum in quartum, vel (quod idem 
est) in tertium et quotientem continue, et terminum ter- 
tium in secundum, vel (quod idem est) in primum et 
quotientem continue, patet producta fore sequalia, nam 
iidem sunt utroUque factores* Sed ex natura multi<- 
pUcationis et divisicHiis conrtat, divisa producto per 
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unum e factoribus, quotientem esse alteram. Igitur, 
si dividam productum duoram terminoram intermedio- 
ram (6 et 4) per primum (2), quotiens (12) exhibebit 
quartum pr6|)ortionaleni quaesitum. 

Quaestio 1 . Viator tribus horis conficit quindecim 
milliaria ; quot conficiet novem horarum spatio ? Resp. 
45. Patet enim ex quaestione^ ut 3 ad 15^ ita Q esse ad 
quaesitum : i. e, 3 : X5 :: 9 ; ergo 135, productum ex Q 
in 15, divisum per 3, dabit quaesitum, viz. 45. 

Quaest. 2. Si 2 oper^rii 4 diebus merentur 2s. 5 
quantam mercedem m^rebuntur 7 diebus ? h. e. ut 2 in 
4 ad 2, ita 5 in 7 ad quaesitum ; sive 8:4:: 3^ ? Unde 
invenitur quaesits^ merces, viz. 8s. 6d. 

Quaest. 3. Tres mercatores, inita societate, lucrifa- 
ciunt 100/. expend^bat autem primus 5/. secundus 8/. 
lertius 10/. Quaeritur quantum lucri singulis seorsim 
cotitigit ? summa impensaram est 23/. Die itaque, ut 
23 ad 5', it^ 100 ad quaesitum : nurperus proveniens in- 
'didabit quantum primo de communi lucro debetur; 
aequum nempe est, ut quam proportionem Habet cujus- 
que impensa ad summaip impensarum, eandem habeat 
ipsius lucrum ad summam lucrorum. Porro ad eundem 
modum dicendo 23 : 8 : : 100 ? et 23 : 10 :: 100 ? caete- 
Vorum lucra innotescent. 

Proportio composita inversa in simplices facillime 

* ' lib. lib. 

«solvitur. F. g. 2 homines expendunt 5, 6 diebus : 30 
quot diebus expendent 8 homines ? Die primo 2 : 5 : : 
a : ? in veniens 20 ; die igitur denuo 20 : 6 : 30 : ? et ha- 
bebis quaesitum. Qua vero ratione terminus quaesitus 
-simiil et semel per regulam satis intricatam innotescat, 
explicare superfluum duco. 

Quaest. 4. Quatuor fistulae implent cisteraam 12 
iioris.; quot horis implebitur ilia, ab 8 ejusdem magni- 
tudinis ? Dicendum 8:4:: 12 ? Proinde 4 in 12, h. e. 
48, divisa per 8, exhibent quaesitum, viz. 6. Neque in 
hoc casu, ubi invertitur proportio, uUa est nova diffir 
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l6ultas ; narii termiais rite dispositis^ semper habebtmus 
bin^ sequaalia rectangula^ quorum unius notum est 
UtrUmque latus^ alterum vero eonflatur ex noto termino 
in ignotum ducto: quare dividendo productum illud 
prius pet notum latus, seu factorem hujus, proven iet 
terminus ignotus. Quo autem brdine disponendi sint 
termini^ ex ipsa quaestione palam iiet. 



CAP. 11. 

DB ALLIGATIONB. 



^BGVhA alligationis simplicis dicitur^.qua^ pjopositis 
duabus rebus diversi pretii aut ponderis> &c, invenitur 
tertium quoddam genus^ ex datis ita compositum, ut il- 
lius pretium vel pondus^ &c. eequetur dato cuidam prietb 
vel ponderi, &c. inter proposita intermedio. JS. g. 
Pollex cubicus auri pendit uncias (18), pollex cubicus 
argenti uncias(12). Queeritur pollex cubicus metalli 
cujusdam ex utroque mixti, qui pendat l6 uncias; in 
quo problemate, pondus intermedium l6 superat argen- , 
ti pondus per 4, et superatur ab auri pondere per 2. 
Jam, si capiamus i cubi argentei, et | cubi aurei, patet 
eas una confiatas dare poUicem cubicum ; quippef et| 
sequantur unitati* Quin patet etiam metalli hujusce 
mixti pondus aequari dato intermedio l6; nam argenti, 
quod levins est per 4, accepimus 2 partes ; igitur defec- 
lus est 2 in 4 ; auri vero, quod gravius est per 2, acce- 
pimus 4 partes : adeoque excessus est 4 in 2, u e. 
aequalis defeqtui ; qui proinde se mutuo toUunt. 

Hinc oritur regula pro alligatione rerum duarum. 
Fractio quae nominatur a summa difFerentiarum, et nu- 
ineratur a defectu minoris infra medium, indicat quan- 
titatem majoris sumendam; et vicissim quae eundem 
habens nominatorem, numeratur ab excessu majoris 
supra' medium, indicat quantitatem minoris sumendam. 
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Qu8e8t« Sunt duo geo«B argeiitia ^ncurpuwris viikt 
4, vUioris 4, quaaruntur 3 uQd9» a^geoti^ q\m ^«mt 
singular 5 ? Resd, constat ex regular, si acc^pitmi i^ac^ 
vilioris, et I unciae purioris argenti, haUart uii««fi u»ciam 
zni^ti qusesiti ; h^QC tdplicata solvit qpsastionem* 

Quod si res alHgandae sint pture^ du^bus, dicitiur 
alligatio composita. jS. g* moX (^luqm vini g€9a^r»» 
vis massici est 1, chii 3, falemi 5, caecubi 7, corcyrae Q : 
volo mixtum cigus vis sit 4. Mixti .aequaliter ex chio 
et massico, vis erit 2 : nimirum dimidium summaB da- 
tarum 1 et 3, uti per se patet. Similiter, mixti «{ua- 
liter ex falemo caecubo et corcyraeo, vis erit 7> <• ^- i 
Humeri 21, seu summae virium misturam hancce com- 
ponentium, 2 et 7 ftUigP cum vi intermedia data,i»r. 
4, defectum eat 2, excessu$ 3, suroma differwtiarum 5 ; 
igitur sumendae sunti misturad prioris, f posteriom; 
porro divisis f per 3, quotiens indicat quantum singulo* 
rum, chii et m»s$ic^, aoctpiendum sit. Similiter, f divi- 
sae per 3 dicent quantum falerni, &c, mixturas inesse 
debet, Proinde Af massici, ^ chii, A falerni, ^ caecubij 
jV corcyraw dabunt quaegitum. 

Hinc cernimus, quomodo alligatio composita ad sim^ 
pUcem reducatun Nimirum pondera, pretia, magni- 
tudines, aut quascunque demum sunt alliganda, in binas 
colligantur summas, quae dividendae sunt, utraque, per 
numerum terminorum qui ipsam constituunt : quoti- 
entes juxta regulam alUgationis simplicis alligentur cum 
termino intermedio: quae proveniur\t fractiones, divisa^ 
per numerum rerum summam ad quam spectant ingre-r 
dientium, indigitabunt quantitatem ex singulis capien- 
dam, Demonstratio patet ex dictis. 

iV. B^ In alligatione plurium rerum quaestio quaevis 
innumeras admittit solutiones, idque ob duplicem ratio- 
nem : nam primo termini deficientes cum excedentibus 
diversimod^ coUigi possunt ; unde varii prodibunt quoti- 
entes, cum dato termino intermqdio alligandi. Cavendum 
tamcn est ne dicti quotientes sint sfmul majores, au^ 
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simul minores medio ; quod si eveniat, patet quaesitum 
esse impossibile. Secundo, unum eundemque terminum 
licet saepius repetere ; unde iUius portio augebitur, reli- 
quorum vero portiones minuentur. 

Libet in studiosorum gratiam hie exhibere sohi-* 
tionem Celebris illius problematis^ ad Archimedem ab 
Hierone propowti, 

Qu»st. Ex conflatis euro et argento fit corona: 
que^ritur quantum ei insit auri, quantum argeuti ? coro- 
nam interim violari non sinit tyrannqs. Respon, Pa- 
raituf binsB massse^ una auri, altera argenti, quarum 
utraque ait ejusdem ponderis ac corona. Quibus para- 
tisj patet problema, alia forma, sic proponi posse : datia 
V. g. libra auri^ et libra argenti, invenire libram metalll 
ex utroque compositi, quae sit datae intermedisB molis^ 
igitur inquirendae sunt massarum et corome magnitu- 
dines. Quoniam vero coronas soliditas geometrice de- 
terminari nequeat, opus est stratagemate. Singulae ergo 
v«8i aqua pleno seorsim immergantur ; mensuretur au- 
tem quantitas aquas ad cuj usque immersionem proflun 
entis, quam immersao moli magnitudine asqualem esse 
constat; immerso utique auro, aqua exundans sit 5, 
argento Qy corona 6. Hue igitur redit quasstio ; datia 
libra auri cujus magnitudo est 5> et libra argenti cujus 
in^nitudo est Q, quaeritur quantum ex singulis oapere 
oporteat> ut habeamus libram metalli cujus magnitudo 
m.t 6 : proinde alligatis Q et 5 cum magnitudine inter-* 
media 6, innotescet quantitas auri^ tdz. f lib. et^^lik 
quantitas argenti, coronas immisti. 

Hinc patet, qukm non difficile sit problema, ob cujus 
solutionem notum illud atpmca ingeminavit olim Archie* 
fliedes. 
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CAP. III. 

DE PROGRESSIONE ARITHMETICA ET GEOMETRICA, ET DE 
LOGARITHMIS. 

Progressio Arithmetica dicitur series numerorum, 
eadem communi differentia crescentium vel decrescen* 
tium. E.g. In hac serie 1. 4. 7. 10. 13. l6. 19. 22. 
25, 3 est communis excessus, quo terminus secundus 
excedit primum, tertius secundum, quartus tertiutti, et 
sic deinceps : et in hac altera decrescentium serie, 151 
13. 11. 9. 7. 5. 3. 1^ 2 est communis defectus,quo ter- 
minus quilibet a praecedenti deficit. 

Jam ex ipso serierum harumce intuitu, et quam 
praemisimus definitione, manifestum est, unumquemque 
terminum continere minorem extremum, simul ac com- 
munem difFerentiam, multiplicatam per numerum loco- 
rum quibus ab eodem distat. E. g. In prima serie ter- 
minus quintus 13 constat ex minore extreme 1, et com** 
muni differentia 3, ducta in 4, i. e. numerum locorum 
quibus a minimo extremo distat. Hinc dato minore 
extreme, et communi differentia, terminus quivis, e. g. 
a minimo undecimus exclusive, facile inveniri potest, 
ducendo differentiam 3 in 11, et productum 33 minori 
extremo 1 addendo. Idem invenitur, datis majore ex- 
tremo, differentia communi, et numero locorum quibus 
terminus qusBsitus a maximo sgungitur, ducendo com- 
munem differentiam in numerum locorum datum, et 
productum e majore extremo auferendo. Patet etiam 
qua ratione, datis termino quolibet, ejusdem indice, et 
communi differentia, terminus primus assignetur; et 
quomodo ex datis termino quovis, illius indice, et minore 
extremo, communis differentia, itemque ex datis ter- 
mino, differentia, et minore extremo, termini inde^ eru- 
atur. Quin et illud etiam patet, viz. dimidium summae 
duorum terminorum aequari medio proportionali arith- 
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melico. E.g. 7 et 13 faciunt. 20, cujiis. dimidium 10. 
est teraiinus inter datos medms (viii^ seriem primamj., 
Haec et alia bene multa iheoremata ac problemata, eo-. 
rumque solutiones, ex ipsa progressionis arithmetics 
natura facile quisquam deduxerit, praesertim si logistica, 
speciosa utatur. Quapropter ea exercitii causa tyroni-; 
bus relinquo. 

Progressio geom^trica vpcatur series numerorum, 
eadem continua ratione/cre^centium vd decrescentium. 
E.g. 3. 6. 12. 24. 48. 96. sunt in progresaione geome-^ 
trica, cujus ratio, communis est dupla, nimirum terminus, 
quisque duplus est praecedentis. Similiter numeri hi:Qua 
decrescentis seriei, 81. 27. 9. 3t 1. progrediuntur ratione 
subtripla^ L €. terminus quilibet praecedentis subtriplus 
est siye ^. 

Ubi observandum etst, terminum quemvis conflari 
ex potjestate communis rationis, ipsi cognomine^ in ter« 
minum primum ducta. E. g. In serie prima, 48, ter* 
minus exclusive quartus, producitur ex 1(5, potestate. 
quarta numeri 2 (t. e. quae generatur ex 2 ter in seipsum. 
duQto, siquidem ipsa radix dicijtur potestas prima) per 
terminum primum 3 multiplicata. Quamobrem ea qu8& 
de prc^resjsione arithmetica diximus etiam hie locum, 
habqnt, sj proadditioneetsubduciione multiplicationem 
et divisionem,ipi'o multiplicatione jet divisione involu- 
tionem et evolutionem, sive radicum* extractionem. 
adhibeamus. E. g. Quemadmodum in progressione 
arithmetica summa extremorum bisecta. dat medium 
arithoieticum, ita in progressione geometripa mediua 
proportionalis est radix product! extremorum. Adeoque 
Iheoremata et prpblemata qiiod spectat, lis, cum ilia ex 
nuda serierum contemplatione facUlime eruantur, ulle- 
rius deducendis non immorabimur. 

At yero unum est progressionis geometricae theo- 

♦ N. B. Quomodo potestatum quarumvis radices extrahantur, 
lector diligens, juxta methodum quam secuti sumus de qtiadrato et 
cdbo eorumque radicibud abates, investigate poterit. 
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retna, ex quo olim derivata fuit, et etiamnuiti de(^6n<iet 
nobiKs Logarithtnoram scientia ; quodque adeo hie vi- 
sum est explicare. 

In progressione geometrica cujus principium est 
unitas, rectaRguIum duorum quorumlibet terminorum 
aequatur termino ejusdem progressionis, qui pro indice 
Jiabet summam indicum factor uiu. E. g. Si sequen- 

• . 4 1.2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64.> J 
tis senei i^ , ^ " / ^ /? > ducamus terminum 
\0. 1.2. 3. 4. 5. 0.3 

secundum 2 in quartum 8^ prodUctnm 16 est terminus 

quintus, cujus index 4 aequatur indicibus secundi et 

quarti una collectis. 

Ratio manifests est; nam quslibet potestaS^ 11^ 
aliam quamcunque e)usdem radicis ducta^ procreat ter- 
tiam, cujus dimensiones tot sunt, quot fuere in utraque 
potestate generante. Sed in progressione geometrica, 
cujus terminus primus sit unitas, patet reliquos omned 
subsequentes esse potestates ex communi rati<»ie geni- 
tas,quarum singulse tot habeant dimensiones^ quot locid 
ab unitate distant. 

Igitur si infinitae progressioni geometricsB adscribe^ 
retur indicum series itidem iniinita, ad obtinendum duo* 
rum terminorum rectangulum baud necesse foret unum 
per alterutn multifdicare ; oporteret solummodo, indi- 
cibus una collectis, qucerere indicem qui aggregate 
cquetur; is sibi adscriptum ostenderet rectangulum 
qusesitum. Similiter, si dividendus sit unus terminus 
per aliumy differentia indicum, si extrahenda sit radix 
quadmta aut cubica, ^ aut ^ indicis, qu^esitum quotum^ 
wi radicem, indigitaret. 

Hinc patet, difficiliores arithmeticae operatione^ 16- 
signi compendio exerceri posse, si conderentur tabulae, in 
quibus numeri naturali ordine collocati habeant singuli 
mdicem a latere respondentem : tunc quippe multipli- 
catio sola additione ; divisio, subductione; extractio 
radicum, bisectione vel trisectione indicum, perageren* 
tur. Sed indices illos, sive logarithmos, numcris aooottt 
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inodare, hoc opus, hk labor est ; in quo exantlando plu- 
rimi desudarunt mathematici. 

Primi quidem tabularum conditores hac fere me- 
thodo usi sunt Nunjeris 1. 10. 100. 1000, &c. in 
progressione decupla existentibus, logarithmos assigna- 
runt 0.0000000. 1.0000000. 2.0000000. 3.0000000, 
&c. Deinde ut numeri alicujus, v.g. 4, inter 1 et 10 
intermedii, logarithmum invenirent, adjectis utrique 
septem cyfris, inter 1.0000000, et 10.0000000, medium 
proportionalem qusesiere ; qui si minor esset quam 4, 
inter ipsum et 10.0000000, si vero major, inter eum et 
1.0pOOOOO,mediusproportionalis indagandus erat: porro 
inter hunc (si minor esset quam 4) etproxime majorem, 
sin major, et proxime minorem, denuo quaerebant me- 
dium proportionalem ; et sic deinceps, usque dum ven- 
tum fuisset ad numerum, non nisi insensibili particula, 
puta -nnnAnnnrj ^ proposito 4 difFerentem. Hujus autem 
logarithmus obtinebatur, inveniendo medium arithme- 
ticum inter logarithmos numerorum 1 et 10, et alium 
inter ipsum et logarithmum denarii, &c. Jam si bipar- 
tiatur logarithmus numeri 4, habebitur logarithmus 
binarii, idem duplicatus dat logarithmum numeri l6; et 
si logarithmo quaternionis addatur logarithmus binarii, 
summa erit logarithmus octonarii. Simili methodo, ex 
uno logarithmo numeri 4 alii innumeri inveniri pos- 
sunt. 

Ad eundem modum, cilm caeteris numeris inter uni- 
tatem et decadem intermediis aptati essent logarithm!, 
alios quamplurimos eorum summae, differentiae, &c. 
suppeditarunt. Sed de his satis; neque enim omnia 
quae ad logarithmos spectant tradere statuimus : id dun- 
taxat propositum fuit, eorum naturam, usum, et inven- 
tionem quadantenus exponere. 
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EORE6IE AD0LBSCEN8, 

Tanta fuit patris tui, dum viveret^ apud eruditos exis- 
timatio, ut me rem iis pergratam facturam arbitrer, si 
filium, sui acuminis ac solertiae liaeredem, ipsum reli- 
quisse palam faciam. Fatendum quidem est, patruum 
tuum^ virum doctrina juxta ac humanitate insigni, tale 
aliquidjam pridem* fecisse. Viderat nimirum vir cla- 
rissimus, earn esse tui necdum adolescentis indolem, ut 
te olim patema pressuram vestigia verisimile judicaret. 
Cujus tanti viri auctoritas apud me usque eo valuit, ut 
deinceps magnam de te spem conceperim. Nuncautem, 
cillm ipse studiorum tuorum conscius, te saniori philo-. 
sophiae et mathesi operam strenue navantem cernam ; 
quum spinas quibus obsepta videtur mathesis, quaeque 
alios quamplurimos ab gus studio deterrere solent, te 6 
contra ad alacrius pergendum stimulare ; quum denique 
ad industriam Ulam et sciendi ardorem praeclaram ingenii 
vim sentiam accedere ; exundantem nequeo cohibere 
laetitiam quin in orbem literatum effluat, teque ex prae- 
cipuis (si modo Deus vitam largiatur et salutem) ineuntis 

* Vide epistolam Thomse Molyneux, M. D. adepiscopum Clog. 
herensem, Philospph. Transact. N*"^ 282. 
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^secuM omamentis fore, certissimo sane augario prae* 
nuntiem. Proinde^ sequentibus quantuliscunque ad te 
delatis^ ansam.hancoe tecum publicecolloquendiarripere 
gestiebam ; cum ut ipse propiio cedam afiectui, tum ut 
tu expectatione de te coorta tanquam vinculo quodam, 
alioqui non ingrato^ illi rerum pulcherrimarum istudio 
devinciare* 
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Id mihi olim in mentem venit, ut putarem praxin alge- 
braicatn factum iri nonnihil fedliorem^ si ablegato signo 
Tadicali^ dia quaepiara excogitaretur potestatum ixnper'* 
fectarum radices computandi methodus^ quad ab usitata 
in reliquis oper^tionum forma minus abhorreret. Ni^ 
mirum quemadmodum in arithmetica looge facilius trac- 
tantur fi^ctiones a vulgaribus ad decimales reductae^ 
quia tunc notae cujusque loco nominatoris vicem obe- 
uiite^ altera sui parte truncantur^ similique fbnna ac 
integri descriptae^ eandemque cum iis seriem constitu^ 
^ntes^ iisdem itidem l^bus subjiciuntur ; ^c si ex logis* 
tica etiam spedosa ablegaretur nota ista radicalis [v] 
quae^ ut nominator inter fractiones et integros, op^nir 
lionum diversit^tem inter radices surd^ ap rationales 
inducit^ praxis proculdubioiminu^intric^taevaderet. 

Quidni itaque radices quascunque surdas^ perinde ac 
rationales^ per niidas dunt^xat literas desig^e^)us, t;. g, 
pro t^ b subst^tuto c vel d^ Q\iippe s^rdis ad huHQ 
inodum designatiSj nihil intererit inter easac potestatum 
perf^tarum radices; additio^ subductio^ multiplication 
&c. ^ ad eundem modum utrobique peragentur. Sed 
objicere in promptu est, velmagis quam signum radi- 
cale, species hac ratione multiplicatas calculum divex- 
are. Siquidem cum nulla sit afHnitas seu connexio inter 
b et c, adeoque una ex altera agnosci nequeat, videtur 
illius radix aptius designari per ^ b, cujus statim ac cer- 
nitur innotescit significatio. Respofideo, buic malo 
mederi posse, si v. g. Graecum alphabetum ad desig- 
nandas radices introducamus, scribendo j3 pro »y b,S pro 
V d, &c. Quo pacto non tam ipsae literae quam cha- 
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racteres yariabuntur^ et nota quaev}s substituta in tantum 
referet primitivam^ ut scrupulo non sit locus. 

Qyaatit^titt ex aliarum niultiplicatio])e aut divisione 
conflattt radix designabiturper earandem radioes simi- 
liter multiplicatas seu divisas, E. g. ^ be :=, |3ic, et v' 

e "~ e 

Si vero proponatur quantttaa multiiibmia^ seu coi> 
stalls ex pluribiis membris (io quibus nulla ait qumtita$ 
^Qta) fiignis ^ aut — inter ae jeonnexis ; de^ignetur 
^^L^^i*^^"^ ^g^egatum (quod et aUas quidem saepe fit) per 
luiicam aliquam literam. E. g. foit a^i^-^ng^ cujua 
radix est y. 

Quaeria autem qiiid fiat ubi ignotse quantitates notis 
eonnectantur ; sit v. g. potestaa iniper£eeta/+a? / nam si 
utamur ^ et £ partium nempe potestatis radidbus^ ex iis 
nequit determinari radix totius ? Quidni igitur exasque- 
mus potestatem datam imperfect^m altericuidam perfec- 
ts viz.f^x-^^ 2fi + gg, vel ff^M + »M+m 
Ac. i TuEic enim crit/n- g = ^/+ a? vel ^/+ », &c. 
' Sed illud prestermissum est, qua ratione racKcis ge- 
nus dignoscatur ; utrum sdlicet sit quadratica, aut cu- 
4)ica, aut biquadratica. Num itaque quadraticia lin- 
quendi sunt characteres Gr»ci, reliquisque deinceps alii 
Itidem assignandi ? An potius manente eodem cbarac^ 
tere, puncto supra notato radicem quadratam, Wnis cu- 
bicam, tribus biquadraticam, atque ita porro in(Ugitemus; 

^t gi a sjgnificet r%dicem quadraticum quantitatji^ per * 

.designat^e, a^ radicem cubicam, a biquadraticam^ &c. ? 
quo quidem modo fluxiones primae, secundae, tertian, &c. 
designaptur. Seu denique id satis ducamus quod per 
;:etrogressum innotescat radicis denominatio ? Quippe 
inter operandum nibil interest cujas generis sit radix 
^iqua, quandoquidem omnes absque signo radicali no- 
tatae> iisdem subsint legibus, et ad eundem modum tr^c- 
tentur. 
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^ Crods qukksm mlt bmd «l knpei^feot^i ^^ijiAinqqa) 
nullius sint pretii ut a roe propotiuntur, ^at oerno. Tu, 
SKxtem, dofisdme adoktosns, cui neo otiUnx t^eest i^a 
iageniuiD^ ex bocce sterqoilinio boni fdiqaid fqrtass^ eit^ 
traxerk. Caeternm baud mo^ an e& qu^ disjier^itiiiiif 
tyronibus (reliqaos isfa Aocci £^tiirDS scto) quakktotefiw^ 
tMui esse possint, eoitirpqiie ope disqiusitioriis mi^ytjc^ 
flluin nonnunquam enddetuif eUmHiatis5 avn ipSosigna 
fadkaH^ operationibos qa^ iibid oomitanttDr ^oteroge-^ 
neis. Utut id sit, mihi visus sum iis ex parte adbibitipy 
rolgarem de surdis doctrinaln^ breviua et olaritl&q\i^m 
ab ullo quod sciam factum est, posse espliQare« ProindBr 
rem ipsam aggredior. 

Radioes surdee dicuntur esse eommensurabilesy owdr 
earum ad invieem ratio per numeros rationales exprimf 
possit; quod si fieri nequeat, incoromensurabifefir appel-> 
lantur. PoiTo si pfopositis duabutf radicibus surdis^ 
quaerere oporteat, utrum sint commensun^les neooe i 
inveniatur exponens rationis existentia inter, potestateg 
quibus praefigitur signum radicale: hie si sit potestas 
perfecta, habens eundem indicem ac radices {^'opositad^ 
erunt illae commensoraJDiles : sin minus, iiKxmimensu-r 
rabiles censendsB sunt E.g. Stnt radioes proposita^ 
^-24 et J- 54. 1 fractio quadrata exponit rationent potesi- 
tatis unius 24 ad alteram &A ; adeoque radioes Sunt <^m- 
mensurabiies, viz. ^ 24 : ^ 54 :: 2 : 3. Ph^xxmtur de- 
nuo ^ 32a et fr 135 : ratio numcri 320 ad 1 35 exponitur 
perf^, cubam nempe perfectuni, cujus radix ^ indicat 
iutionetn radicis nmus ^ 320 ad reliquam jr 125. De* 
monstratio manifesta est, siquklem norunt otnnes radioes 
tjuadratas esse in ratione sidxhtplicata, cubicas in sub- 
triplicata, biquadraticas in subquadrupliGatB, et sic dein«- 
ceps potestatum re^>ediTarum. 

Quod si radices sxnt heterogeneae quarum etploranda 
est ratio, ad idem genus reducantur, involv^:ido nume- 
ros signo radical! afiixos, singulos juxta indicem radicis 
atecrius ; qnibus sic invdutis pndigenda erU; nota r^di- 
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(ialis cum indice ex indicibus primo datis in se mutuo 
ductis conflato. E.g. Sint radices surdae heterogene^^ 
J-S et J- 11, Cubatis 5, et quadratis 11, proveniunt 
125 et 121 : his praBfixum signum radicale cum indice 
praestat radices homogeneas ^ 125 et ^ 121* Hujus 
operationis ut cematur ratio, designemus /^ 5 per spe- 
ciem quamvis simplicem, puta £, et ^ 11 per c; eritque 
J- W = ^ 5, et j- ccc = J^ 11, et ^ bbbbbb = ^ 125, et V 
cccccc = J- 121. Ubi porro patet quod t^ bbbbbb zzf^bl^ 
et t" cccccc rz i-ccc. 

Additionem quod attinet radicum surdarum, ilia, st 
sint commensurabiles, fit praefigendo summam termi- 
norum rationis signo radicali, cui sufHgendus est com- 
munis divisor, cujus ope dictae rationis termini innotue- 
runt. JE. g". J- 24 + J- 54 = 5 J- 6. Nam ex antedictis^ 
et iis quae sequuntur de multiplicatione, J- 24 = 2 J- 6, 
et ^ 54 = 3 ^6. Ad eundem modtun fit subductio, nisi 
quod differentia terminorum exponentis signo radicaK 
jpraefigatur. Si addendae sunt ant subducendae radices 
surdae incommensurabiles, medtantibus signis + aut — 
connectantur. E.g. ^/ 6 + .,/ 3 et v 6 — ^/ ^ sunt 
summa et dif{erentia radicum numerorum 6 et 3 ; quo 
quidem modo surdis adduntur aut subducuntur etiam 
numeri rationales. 

Si radix ^urda per aliam homogeneam multiplicanda 
sit ; rectangulo potestatiml praeponatur nota radicalis, 
simulque index communis. E.g. ^3 x >7 = ^-21 et^ 
g X f^a^^frgx. Ad cujus praxeos demonstrationem, 
designentur radices numerorum 3 et 7 per b et d, ut sit 
ifi = 3 et drf = 7, et liquid© constabit, quod f^bb dd = 
bd I. e. radix quadrata producti aequatur producto. radir 
cum quad. Idem ad eundem modiim ostendi potest de 
aliis quibuscunque radicibus, cubids, biquadraticis, &c. 
Radices heterogeneae, priusquam multipliceiitur, ad ho^ 
mogeneas reducendae. Si numerus rationalis in surduna 
ducendus sit, elevetur ille ad potestatem datae imper- 
fectae coghominem> cui prisfigatur nota radicalis, una- 
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que Igusdetn potestatis index. CsBtera ut prius- £• ^. 
5 X *4 =z ^125 X ^4 = 5^500. Vel brevias sic, 5>4 ;^ 
et generaliter i x ^c = ^A ^c, vel A 5^ c. 

Divisionem quod attinet^ quoties dividendus et divi- 
sor sunt ambo radices surdae, ablata (si qua sit) hetero^ 
geneitate, nota radicalis cum proprio indice quotienti 
potestatum praefixa, quotum quaesitum exhibebit. E. g. 
^7 -i. ^3 = *4z= ^2 ^. Si vero ex duobus. alteruter 
duntaxat numerus seu species signo radicali afficitiir ;* 
reliquus, juxta indicem radicis datae involutus, notae ra- 
dicali suffigatur : deinde ut prius. E.g. ^ 96 -r- 4 = *^ 

96 ^ ^-64 ^ 96 = J^l- Vel sine praeparatione ^^. Et 

4 

generaliter ^^c-h ^ = ^r" ^^^ F"' Haec, velut praece- 
dentia, facillime demonstrantur. 



DE ^STU AERIS. 



NoN ita pridem incidi in librum cui titulus, De Irn^ 
perio Solis et Lunce in Corpora humana, authore viro cl. 
M.D. et S. R. S. Qui sane quantus sit, et quantulus 
sim ipse, non ignoro. Sed ut libere dicam quod sentio, 
sententjiam ejus De ^stu Aeris^ quara ibidem explica- 
tam dat, utpote celeberrimi Newtoni principiis innixam, 
ambabus ulnis amplexus sum. Verumtamen baud scio, 
an author ingeniosus phaenomenon quorundam isthuc 
pertinentium causas tam recte assecutus sit. Qu^m vero 
justa sit dubitandi ratio, tu cujus perspectum habeo acu- 
men, optime judicabis. 

Tribuit vir cl. altiorem aeris circa aequinoctia tumo- 
ren[i figurae sphaeroidali terrae: difFerentiam insuper 
inter aeris intumescentiam, quae a luna meridionali, et 
illam quae a luna (ut ita loquar) antimeridionali in 
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sfha&ra oblique exatatat, eidem'catisft dcoeptatn ItfeIt•^ 
Ego vero neutrius istoram phaenomendn explicationem 
ab oblata sphaeroide petendam duco. Propterca quod, 
primo^ quamvis sententia quae massam aereo-terrestrem 
ea esse fignra contendit^ rationibus tain physicis quam 
mathematicis comprobetur^ et nonnullis item phccno- 
menis pulchre respondeat ; non tamen apud onmes usque 
adeo obtinet, ut nulli vcteris, vel etiam oppositae senten- 
tiae fautores, iique non minima notae vbi, hodie repe- 
riantur. Et sane memini^ D. Chardellou astronomia& 
peritissimum, abhinc plus minus sesquianno^ miln indi* 
ca^se, sibi ex observationibus astronomicis axem terrae 
diametro aequatoris compertum esse longiorem: ade- 
oque terram esse quidem sphaeroidem, sed qualem vult 
Bumetius, ad polos assurgentem, prope aequatorem vero 
humiliorem. Attamen quod ad me attinet^ mallem qui^. 
dem viri clarissimi obsei*vationes potius in dubium vo- 
care, qu^m argumentis quae terram esse oblatam demon*- 
strant obviam ire. Nihilominus, quoniam sententia ista 
non omnibus aeque arridet, illam tanquam principium 
ad phaenomenon uUum explicandum adhiberi nollem^ 
nisi res aliter commode explicari nequeat. Sed secundo, 
tantum abest quod supradictorum effectuum explicatid 
sphaeroidalem terrae figuram necessario poscat^ ut vix 
uUam inde lucis particulam mutuari videatur : id quod, 
appositis quae in banc rem scribit vir darissimus, osten- 
dere conabor. ^^ Altius (inquit) solito se attoUit aet* 
circa duo aequinoctia, quoniam cum aeqninociialis linea 
illi globi terrestris circulo adversa respondeat qui diame^ 
trum habet maximam, utrumque sidus dum in ilia ver* 
satur terrae est vicinios.** De Imp. Sol. et Lun. p. 9. 
Jam vero, utrum vicinior iste luminarium situs par sit 
attollendo aeri in cumulum solito sensibiliter altiorem, 
merito ambigi potest. Etenim tantilla est differdfltia 
inter axem transversum et conjug^tam eHipseos, cu- 
jus volutione gignitur sphaerois terrestris, ut Jlhi ad 
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SphaEfram qaamptorime ac- 

cedat. Verum ut accura- 

tiiis rem pMsequamur^ de- 

Aignet acbd sectionempcr 

polos masses aereo-terres- 

tris, ill qua sit dc axis, a d 

diameter «quatoris. Jam 

Jnito calculo, deprehendi 

vkn lunae attractricem in b 

vel a non esse -^^ sui parte fortiorem quim foret in 

hvei d, si ilia polo alterutri directe immineret, et pro- 

inde difFerentiunculam istam efFectui ulli sensibili edendo 

imparem omnino esse. Considerandum eti?im, lunam 

ab aequatore nunquam tertia parte arcus bd distare, 

dictamqueproindequantulamcunque differentiam adhuc 

valde minuendam esse. Quod autem de luna diximus> 

id de sole, cum multis vicibus longius absit, adhuG ^ 

magis constabit. 

Verum quidem est, D. Mead alias insupcr causas 
sBstus prope aequinoctia altioris attulisse; viz. ^^agita^ 
tionem fluidi sphaeroidis in majori orbe se revolventis 
majorem, praeterea vim centrifugam efFectiim habentem 
eo locilonge maximum.** Quod ad primam, etsi illaprima 
fronte nonnihil prae seferre visa sit, fatendum tamen est^ 
me non omnino percipere, quomodo aliquid inde ad dis- 
tinctam rei propositae explicationem faciens coriigi pos- 
sit. Quod ad secundam, constat sane vim centrifugam 
prope aequatorem esse longe maximam, et proptere^ 
massam aereo-terrestrem figuram oblatsB sphaeroidis in- 
duisse : quid vero aliud hinc sequatur non intelligo. 

Verum etiamsi concedamus aerem, propter causas a 
clarissimo viro allatas, circa aequinoctia ad aequatorem 
supra modum tumefieri ; non tamen inde apparet, quam- 
obrem apud nos, qui tam procul ab aequatore degimus, 
tuiri temporis altius solito attoUatur : quinimo contra- 
Vium sequi videtur. Sequent! pagina sic scribit D. Mead. 
^*^ Ut fine'm tandem faciam, in iisdem parallelis ubi lun« 
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declinatio est, ilium coeli poluxn versus qui^tissimusin^ 
surgit, validissimaest attractiQ, cum ilia ad ejus lod me- 
ridianum verticem accedit, minima vero, ubi perveait 
ad m^ridianum loci oppositi y quod contra contingit in 
parallelis his adversis. Causa est in sphaeroide terras 
aetherisque figura." Ega vero causam non esse in terrae 
et ambientis aetheris figura propterea puto, quod posita 
terra vel perfecte spherica, vel etiam oblong, idem 
certe eveniret, uti infra patebit. Restat ut harum re- 
rum explic^one^m ipse aggrediar, siquidem eo prae- 
sertim nomine suspecta mihi fuit ratio a spha&roidali 
terras figura deducta, quod, nulla ipsius habita ratione, 
res tota cl4ri$sime si.mulac facillime exponi posse vide* 
batur. 

Newtonus, Qperis sui Physico-Mathematici, lib. 
iii, prop. 24. ubi aestuum marinorum phenomena ex- 
,plicat, haec babet : " Pendet eti^m efFectus utriusquelu- 
minaris ex ipsius declinatione seu distantia ab aequatore. 
Nam si lumiuare in polo constituer^tur, traberet illud 
singulas aquae partes constanter, absque actionis inten- 
sione et remissione, adeoque nullam motus reciproca- 
tionem cieret. Igitur luminaria recedendo ab aequa- 
tore polum versus efFectus si;ios gradatim amittent, et 
propterea minores ciebunt s^stus in sy^giis solstitialibus 
quam in aequi^ioctialibus." Atqui non alia causa videtur 
quaerenda ullius pbaenomeni aestus aerei, qu^.m quae ad 
similem efFectum in asstu marine excitandum sufficiat 
Sed ut id quod h, viro per totun^ orbem longe celeter- 
rimo breviter adeoque subobscure traditum est, uberius 
exponam ; sit in priore figura adcb n^eridianus, et ab 
axis massae aereo-teq-estris ; sol ^utem et luna in polo 
constitui poncipiantur. JVtanifestum est, quamvis mas- 
sae aereae partem, puta d, durante circumvolutione diur- 
na, eandem semper distantiam h, luminaribus tueri, ad- 
eoque vi ubique aequali in eorum corpora trahi. Pro- 
inde aer non uno tempore attollitur, alio deprimitur, sed 
|>er totum diem in eadem haeret altitudine. V^rura 
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secundo, in eadem figura repraesentet ucb d aDquatorem 
aut parallelum quemvis, lurtiinaria interim in planp ©- 
quinoctiali existant ; quo tempore manifestum esty turn 
ipsum aequatorem, turn singulos parallelos, ellipticam 
induere figuram. Manifestum etiam est, aerem qui 
nunc a, apicem axis transversi, obtinet, adeoque altissi- 
mus insurgit, post sex horas, c, extremum axisconjugati, 
tibi humillimus deprimetnr, pccupaturum, maximamqite 
proinde motus reciprocationem cieri. Ut igitur rem 
omnem simul absolvam, gibbos sphaeroidis aestuosae tri- 
. plici ratione locari concipiamus ; vel in polis, vel in ae- 
quatore, vel in locis intermedils. In primo casu, esset 
planum rotationis diurnae ad axem spbaeroidis perpendi- 
culare, adeoque circulus ; unde nullus foret aestus : in 
^ecundo, esset ad eundem parallelum, adeoque ellipsis, 
inter cujusaxes maxima sit dijferentta; undeimaximi 
forent aestus: in tertio, quo magisad situm perpendi- 
cularem accederet, e6 circulo vicinius esset, adeoque mi- 
nores forent aestus^ 

Reliquum est ut demonstrem, differentian) quae est 
in sphaera obliqua inter aestum quemvis et subsequen- 
tem, ubi luna extra aequatorem vagatur, terr4 posita vel 
oblata, vel ad amussim sphaerica, vel etie^m oblonga, 
jperinde causatum iri, Sit a 
b axis mundi, g d aequator, 
i locus quivis,/i loci pa- 
rallelus, h I axis sphaeroidis 
aestuosae oh actionem, po*- 
tissimum, lunae utrinque 
tumenti^ Luna autem pro- 
|)e / constituatur. Demon- 
strandum est c k altitudi- 
Jium aeris, luna prope loci meridiaBdam existente, 
majorem esse c/, aeris altitudiae, ubi lun^ naeridi- 
anum loci oppositi transient. Ducaturjt? ;? parallelus 
priori ex adverso respondens, et producantur c k^ c 
f ^d p et s. Per constructicmem arcus p h aequa* 
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lis est arcai A 7; ergo arcus/& major est arco k i; er^ 
propter ellip$in recta/ s tnmovest recta A jp, et / c mir 
nor A^ c. Q. e. d. 



DE CONO ^QUILATERO ET CYLINDRO, EIDEM 
SPHJSILS CmCUMSCRIPTIS. 

LEMMA. 

Latus trianguli aequilateri estad diametnim inscripti 
drculi^ ut V 3 ad 1 : et perpendicularisex angulaquoyis 
ad latus oppositum demissa, est ad eandem^ ut 3 ad 2. 

Hsec caivis^ algebram et geometriain utcunque cal- 
lenti^ &oiIe coi^tabunt. 

PROBLEMA. 

Invenire rationem quae existit inter cylindrum et co- 
num aequilaterum eidem sphserae circumscriptos ? 

Ponamus diametnim et peripheriam basis cylindri 
esse singulas unitatem. Eruntque, per lemma^ diameter 
basis coni ejusdemqtie peripheria singulae 5/ 3. Proind6 
I X ^ = ^ = bas. cylindri ; et |^ = summae basiam. Et 
*s/3 x^V3= f= bas. coni, et superficies cylindri 
sea quadniplum baseos = i. Et superficies simplex coiti 
=: J = '^l X V 6, Nam V I (h. e. media proportionalis 
inter s/ 3 latus coni, et basis radium seu >/ f) est radius 
circuit aequalis superficiei conicae. Et per praecedentia 
I + i = I = Bup. tot. cylindri, et I -H f = f = sup. tot. 
coni. Porro per hypothesin et lemma, axis cylindri est 
I, et coni J. Soliditas autem cylindri = | y 1 = ^^ et 
•toliditas coni it f x |. = |. Hinc, comparatis inter se 
homogeheis, eruitur tsequens. 
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THEOREMA. 

Inter conum aequilateram et (^lindrum eidem sphsBr 
rse circumscriptos eadem obtinet ratio sesquialtera» 
quoad superficies totas^ superficies simplices, soliditates^ 
idtitudines^ et bases. 

Duobus abhinc annis theorema illud non sinead- 
oairaticme ^iqua inveni. Nee tamen prc^riam ingenii 
vim aiit sagacitatem uUam, quippe in re tarn fadli, sed 
qupd Tacquetus notissimus madieseos professor tanto- 
pere gloriatus sit de invento cui impar non sit tyro, id 
demum adaiiratus sum. Nempe is invenerat partem aJU 
iquam theorematis praefati, viz. quod *^ conus sequilaterus 
sit cylindri, eidem sphaerae circumscripti, soliditate et su- 
perficie tota sesquiaher ; quodque adeo continuata esset 
ratio*' inter conum aequilaterum, cylindrum, et sphseram. 
Haec est ipsa ilia propositi©, ad quam. spectat schema, 
quod praefati authoris tractatus De TTieorematis ex 
Archimede selectis, in ipsa fronte, una cum epigraphe 
Inscriptum praefert. Quin etiam videas quae dicat Je- 
suita in praefatione, in scholio ad prop. 32, et sub finem 
propositionis 44*" ejusdem tractatus : ubi theorema hoc- 
ce tanquam illustre aliquod inventum, et Archimedaeo- 
rum aemulum ostentat. Idem quod Tacquetus, etiaim 
CI. Wallisius in additionibus et emendationibus ad cap. 
Ixxxi. algebrae suae, k D. Caswello ope arithmetices infJ- 
Xiitorum demonstratum, exhibet. Quod ipsum, quoad 
alteram ejus partem, facit D. Dechales in libro suo de 
indivisibilium methodo, prop. 20. Sed tam ipsa indivfc- 
sibiKum methodus, quam quae in ea fimdatur arith*- 
meticainfinitorum, & nonnuUis minus Geometrical cen- 
isehtur. 

Integrum autem theorema k nemine, quod sciam, 
antehac demonstratum fuit. Attamen si verum est 
qilod opinatur Tacquetus, " idcirco Archimedi inter alia 
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tarn multa et praeclara inventa, illud quo cylindrum in- 
scriptae sphaerae soliditate et superficie sesquialterum esse 
demonstrat, prae reliquis pl^cujsse, quod corporum, et 
superficierum corpora ipsa continentium, eadem esset at- 
queunarationalisproportio:" si, inquam, hoc in causa 
ftiit, curiscylindrum sphaerae circumscriptum tumulo in- 
scutptum voluit ; quid tandem faceret senex ille Sicu- 
lus, si unam eandemque rationalem proportionem bina 
corpora quintuplici respectu intercedere deprehendisset ? 
Illud tamen qu^ facile ex ejus inventis profluat^ modo 
vidimus. • 

Simili fere methodo ac nos illud, omnia Tacqueti 
theoremata Archimedaeis subjuncta, adde et centum isr 
tiusmodi alia si cui operae pretium videbitur^ baud difii^ 
cile erit iuvenire et demonstrare. . . 



DE LUDO ALGEBRAICO. 

Sub idem tempus quo theorema illud, ludum etiam 
algebraicum inveni. Quippe cum vidissem e familiaribus 
rneis nonnuUos, per dimidios fefme dies, Scacchorum 
ludo gnaviter incumbeqtes, acre eorum studium in re 
nihili admiratus, rogavi quidnam esset quod tantopere 
laborarent ? lUi porro pergratum animi exercitium re- 
nuntiant. Hoc ego mecum reputans, mirabar quam- 
obrem tarn pauci ad mathesin, utilissimam sane 3cien- 
tiam eandemque jucundissimam, animum applicarent. 
An qu6d diiRcilis sit ? Sed multi et ingenio valent, 
nee laborem in nugis fastidiunt ullum. Anpotius, qu6d 
gratissimum animi exercitium non sit ? Sed quaenam, 
queeso, est ilia ars, aut disciplina, aut quodcunque de- 
jnum opus, quod omnem animi ftcultatem, solertiam, 
acumen, sagacitatem pulchrius exerceat ? Sed Indus est 
mathesis ? Nihilo secius jucunda : eo tamen si venisset 
nomine, tunc forsan lepidi isti homunciones, qui tempus 
ludendo terunt, ad ejus studium se protinus accingerent 
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'Sabiit lEulhaec sapientissitni viri Jobannis Lockii^ in re 
non multum absi«iili, consilium. Seqiientetn proindfe 
lusum ad praxin algcbr® exercendam, rudifateor Miner- 
va, excogitavi, sed qualis adolescenti, aliis prsesertim stu- 
diis occupato, facile spero condcmabitur. 

Problemata algebraica immediate constitutint asqiia- 
iiones dsitdd, quse in qnaestibnibus detehninatis quantita- 
tes qusesttas riumero exasquant. Quselibet autem aequa- 
tio duobus constat membris^ aiqualitatis signo connexis, 
in quorum utroque considerandae veniunt, primo, 
species, utrum scilicet quantitates datas aut quaesitas de- 
signent ; deinde, feigna quibus connectuntur. Efficere 
itaque ut haec omnia ad constituendas quasstiones sorte 
<ibveniatit; ludumque tam ex quaestionum formatione, 
quam ex earundem resolutione^ concinnare operam 
damu3. 

In asserculo, qualis ad Domlnarum aut Scacchorum 
lusum vulgo adhiberi solet^ depingatur circulus quadrato 
rnscriptus; reliquaque omnia quae in apposito schemate 
eddtinentur ; nisi quod lckx> circellorum nigrantium fa- 
cienda sint foramina. Quibus pei*actis, habebimus ta- 
bulam lusoriam. Par^ndus iiisuper est stylus tenuis e 
iignd, qui alicui ex dictis foraminibus infigatur. Reli- 
quum. est ut hdrum usum exponamus. 

Ut vides; operationum logisticarum symbola ad latera 
et angulos qutidrati scribuntur : porro latera prioribus^ 
anguU ver6 posterioribus, asquationum membris signa 
impertiunt. Circulus autem inscriptus a sedecim cus- 
pidibus in totidem partes aequales dispescitur, it^ ut tres 
^pides ad latus et angulum quemVis spectent, sed alias 
directe, aliae oblique : quae oblique latus aliquod aut an- 
gulum respiciunt, ^ae angulo et lateri communes sunt ; 
quae vero directe latus aliquod intuentur, eae ad angulum 
nullum pertinetit^ sed ad utrosque adjacentes pariter re- 
feruntur. Et vidssem^ quae angulum aliquem directe 
intuentur, eae ad latus nullum pertinent^ sed ad utraque 
adjacentia pariter rderri eensendae sunt. 

▼OL. II. 2 A 
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In fdrmaiula ita()i^ quaastione^ primo obsetvaQdd est 
cuspis quam stylus re^picit, latusqu^ et aisgulum ad 
quos pertineat ; borum signa notentur^ quippe qu^, ut 
diximus, species utriusque cojuslibet sequationis mem- 
bri connectent. Dein^ stylo litersB ad praedictam cusr 
pidem scriptae imposito^ numera 1, eoque inde juxta 
recto lineee ductum transl^X) (at faciunt astrologi^ no- 
minum quibus (erm appellantur ration^m assignante^) 
ad literam oppositam, numera 2. Tunc ad alteram 
lineae, taoquam continuata esset per annulum inter- 
medium^ extremitatem pergen^, numera 3 ; et sic dein- 
ceps, doniec litera primas cuspddi adjacena recurrat* 
Hinc recta descendens ad cuspidem tn conyexitate inte- 
rioris circuli termin^am^ foramini alterutro adjacent! 
infigestylum. 

Numerus ultimo numeratus indicabit> quot quantir 
jtates quaesitae^ yel (quod idem est) quot ^quationiea datae 
fuerint in quaesticyae. Harujn men^bra pripra qvi?njtita- 
tes ignotae altematim aumpjtap /et signo lat^ali com^dd^ 
posteriora quantitates cognitae vel incpgnitaB (prout der 
terminarit litera ad quspidem intemam scripta) quaeisitif^ 
signo angulari alligatae^ constituent. Porro d adbibj^Ur 
das quantitatum cognitarum specie^ diversas^ s uoani 
solummodo^/figuras numerales 2, 3> 4, &3c. x quantir 
tj^tes qua^$it^ rep^Qda$ ess^ iodicat. Notandum au- 
tem, in cuj usque aequatioms membro ppsteriore npQ 
alias poni quantitates ignotas^ quam quaa ia primo 
membro sequ^ntis aequaitionis reperiantur. Dicta oc^ 
^mpli§ dires^^ent. 

Pojaamufif it^que stylum oocupare foram^i Srtellqla 
ipsignitum^ cuspisque qu^m re^picit pertinebit ad latus 
cujos signum est +, et ad ^i^ulam cujvis signum est x^ 
quae signa in charta noto^ laJt^ale a sinistris sjiye primum^ 
4eiiidp angularie. Pojpro e ^d pvispidem ^ribiituTj ad 
qjaam numerp J ; inde (liberum autem est e du^bus li- 
n^^is utriusvis ductiim sequi) sinisitrofsum pergens of- 
fendo a, ad quam numero 2 ; binp transi^ns ad 2 nume- 
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fo 8 ; inde atifem transversim eunti demio obversatur e, 
litera primse ci:^idi apposita^ ad quam numerans 4> 
recta descendo ad ^HSpidem interiprem litera rf insigni- 
tam. Erunt igitur quatmor quantitates queesitee in quaes- 
tione, quae signo laterali -h altematim connexae, consti- 
tuent prima aequationum datarum membra. Posterior 
vero fimt ex quantitatibus ignotis rt notis (propter d) 
diversis per signum angulare, nimirum x, conjunctis; 
ad hutic modum : 

a '\' ezzyb * azzt 

e -^y 71:20 c = ? 

y ^z^ad y^f 

z-h azztf zzz ? ' 

Quod si ponamus. stylum foramini praecedenti in- 
fixumesse, quo pacto H- laterale directe intuebitur,lineae^ 
que sinistrae ductum sequamtir, provenient tres quanti* 
tates investigandae^ et cuspis interior habebit literam 
f. Unde numerus aequationum datarum, et priorum 
earundem membrorum signa, itemque posteriorum spe- 
cies determinantur. Sed quoniam in hoc casu cuspis 
indifferenter se habet respectu duorum angulorum 
adjacentium, idcirco eorum signa per vices usurpan^ 
da sunt: secundum quas conditxones hujusniodi struatiir 
quaestio. 

e H- y = 3 — a c = ? 

Posito autem stylum sequenti foramini infigi, cus- 
pis stylaris in *H angulare dirigetur, signaque lateralia 
+ et — pariter respiciet. Proinde, si fert animus dex- 
tram inire semitam, juxta leges praemissas sequens pro^ 
dibit quaestio : 



a.-f- en e^ 


a=i? 


c— j^=:ay 


tf=? 


y + aziae 


J^=? 



2A2 
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♦Notandum aalem primo, quod varietatem ali^am 
in signorum et speciemm combinationitus praescrip- 
-t8B leges admittant. Unde fit, quod cuspide semijtaque 
. determinatis, diversae oriantur quaestiones^ 

SjBcundo, quod etsi ad primae literae recursum sis- 
tendum esse supra statuimus, lex tamen ilia pro cujus- 
vis arbitrio mutari ppssit; ita ut progrediamiu' donee 
singulae, a^ ^, %i x^ obversentur, vel aliqua ex iis bis, 
vel ad aliam quamcunque metam. Sed ad lusum pro- 
peramus. 

Primum itaque e lusoribus aliquis ad methodum 
Jam traditam qugestionem sibi formet. Quod et caete- 
ris deinceps iis legibus faciendum est, Porro formatis 
singulorum quaestionibus, ad ejus quae sorte obtigit so- 
Jutionem se quisque accingat. Faciat dein unusquis- 
que fraptionem, cujus numerator sit numerus quantita- 
tum in suo problemate quaesitarum, et nominator, nu- 
merus graduum sive aequationum quas, dum solveretur 
quaestio, chartis mandabat. Penes quern maxima sit 
/ractio, is vincat. 

Proinde, siquando fugitivae quantitates inhiantem 
eluserint algebristam, is omni victoriae spe excidisse 
cepsendus est. Neque id prorsus injuria, siquidem 
potiu^ eligentis culpa quam infortunio accidat quaestio- 
nem esse indet^rminatam. 

Quotiescunque inter ludendum deiveniatur ad aequa- 
tionem afTectam supra ordinem quadraticum, nihil opus 
erit excgesi numerosa aut constructione per parabolam, 
sufBcit si radii^ incognita mutata specie pro cognita ha- 
beatur. 

Peractis omnium quaestionum solutionibus, quisque 
proximi opus percurrat ; ad quod Pellii margines con- 
ducant. 

Quae pignora et mulctas spectant, quisquam ad li* 
bitum comminiscatur : ha^ enim aliis permitto. 

Problemata quod spectat, ilia quidem difi[icilia non 
♦ Vide Appendicem* 
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dunt, alioqui inepta for^t ^ lusutti ; std ea tamne, 
quorum: solutio in ingens lusorum commodum ces- 
serit, dutn rectum tramitem inire student, dum Ion- 
gos consequehtiarum nexus animo recolunt, integram- 
que analyseos seriem brevissimo conceptu claudere la- 
borant.^ 

Permitte jam, adolescens optime, ut alios paulisper 
alloquar ; tibi enim, quern ipsa trahit difficultas, nihil 
opns hortatol'ei Vos, adolescentes academici, compelloV 
quibus inest sagacitas,- mentisique vigor et acurnen; 
tristem vero in musaeo solitudinem, duranlque eorum 
qui vulgo audiunt Pumpsj vitam aversamini, satius inter 
coiigerrones, per jocum et lusum, ingenium prodere 
ducentes. Videtis quam meruS lusus sit algebra, et 
sors locum habet, et scientia: quidn? igitur ad tabulam 
lusoriam accedatis? Neque enim, quod in chartis, 
scacchis, dominis, &c. usu venit, ut dum alii ludunt, 
alii oscitanter adstent, hie etiam metuatis. Nam <ju6t- 
cunque liidendi incesserit libido, iis oiimibus ludere si-. 
mul ac studere, adde et nomiullis, lucelli aliqliid corra- 
dere fas est. Ast aliquem audire tnihi videor in hujiis- 
modi verba erumpentem : Itaiie vero rios decipi posse 
putas ? Non ii sumus, quos ad difficiUimam ftrtem sU* 
dore multo addiscendum, oblata lusus specie^, inescare 
ficeat. Respondeo, algebram ealenus esse difficilem 
quantum ad lusum requiritur : quod si toUas omnem 
difficultatem, toUitur simul recreatio omnis ac voluptas. 
Siquidem ludi omnes tbtidem sunt artes et sciential; 
nee aliud est inter caeteros et hunc nostrum discrimen, 
quam quod illi praesens solummodo oblectamentum 
spectent ; ex hoc vero, praeter jucundissimum laborem, 
sdii etiam iique uberrimi fructus percipiantur* Tantum 
aotem abest quod hoc in lusus detrimcntura cedat, ut 
is idcirco omnibus numeris absolutus jure habeatur, 
juxta tritum illud poetae, 

Omoe tulit punctumqui miscuit util« dul^i, 
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$ed qmnfUQ sunt illi quo9 paraadieas frud^ius ? Hos Bt 
enumerem^ univeirsa^ quaqua patet^ mztH^m, arteaque 
omnes ac scientia^^ quas rem militarem^ dvikm^ et phU<K 
sophicaui promoventes complectitur^ padustrandso fo- 
rent. Quippe per hasce omnes difiunditur mirifica al- 
gebrse'vis. Eadem apud omnes ars magna^ 'mirabilis, 
supremu^ cognitionis humanea apex, universes mathe- 
3eos nucleus et clavis, imo apud nonneminem scien« 
tiarum omnium fundamentum audit* Et sane quam 
diiHdle esset algebras limites assignare, cum pbUoso^ 
phiam etiam naturalem et medicinam jamdudum inva^ 
sit, inque dies dissitissima quaeque argumenta aggre«* 
ditur. Ut alia taceam in Actis Philosophy N^ 257> de 
. certitudine testimoniorum et traditionum humanarum 
algebraica extant theoremata. Et pro certo statuendum 
est, ubicunque datur magis ac minus, ubicunque ratio 
aliqua aut proportio invenitur, ibi locum habere alge- 
bram. 

Verum dixerit fortasse aliquis, se nee mathesin ip- 
sam, nee res mathematice tractatas morari. Ut lubet : 
demus hoc voluntati cujuspiam, demus ignorantiae : ni- 
mirum ex ignorantia rerum praedarisskoarum, ♦ jtA^t- 
que vos a ^arbaris distinguunt, contemptum proficisci 
affirmare ausim. Estne vero quisquam qui ingenium 
sagax, intellectum capacem, judiciui^ acreparvi fadat? 
Siquis usque adeo rationis expers inveniatur, is demuni 
mathesin spemat, quae quanti sit momenti ad optimos 
quosque mentis habitus comparandos, apud omne^ ia 
confesso est. 

Verulamius aUcubi, in iis q\m de, augn^ntis scien*^ 
tiarum conscrip^t, analpgiam quilndam int^ pilae pal- 
H^riae lusum et mathesin notat* Nempe quemadmodum 
per ilium, ultra voluptatem qua^ primum intenditur, alia 
eaque potiora oonsequamur, viz. corporis a^litatem et 

* Vide Tentamen Anglicum de hortis Epicuri; a Giilielmo Tetu- 
pie Equite Aurato conscriptum. 
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tebiiTy prdmptumque octiloram motum : sSc disciplines 
mathematics^ praeter fii^s ac usus singulis proprios^ 
ilkid etiam collaterale habent, quod mentem a sensibus 
flflbstrahaht, irigeniumque acnant el figant. Idem hoc 
t&m ofkn veteres, quam hodie e modemis cordatiore 
quique a^Oscurit, Quod vero recentiorum algebra ad 
ihgafiium formandum imprimis conducat, inter alios 
ostetidunt Caftesius, et prolixe Malbranchius de inqui- 
renda veritate, lib. vi. part. Leap. 5. etpart. 2. cap. 8. 
alibique passim. Et regulae quidem quas hie in quaesti- 
onum solutione observandas tradit, lib. vi. part. 2. cap. !• 
qua^que tarn sunt eximiae, ut meliores angelum non 
fuisse daturum credat author quidam ingeniosus : illae, 
inquam, regulae angelicae ex algebra desumi videntur. 
At quid alios memorem, cum vir omni laude major, 
Johannes Lockius, qui singulos intellectus humani de- 
fectus, eorumque remedia, siquis alius, optime callebat, 
cum universae matheseos, tum praesertim algebrae stu- 
dium, omnibus supra plebem positis, tanquam rem infi- 
niti usus vehementer commendat ? Vide inter opera ejus 
posthuma, pag. 30, 31, 32, &c. Tractatus de regimine 
intellectus : opus exiguum quidem illud et imperfectum, 
sed quod vastis et elaboratis aliorum voluminibus jure 
quisquam praetulerit. At vero autor magni nominis ad 
disciplinas mathematicas acrem nimis meditationem, 
quaeque homini generoso et voluptatibus studenti minus 
conveniat, requiri putat. Respondeo, suadente Lockio, 
frustra opponi dissidentis San tevremontii judicium. De- 
inde hie ineptus matheseos judex merito habeatur, 
quippe qui, uti ex ejus vita et scriptis plusquam verisimile 
est, eam vix a limine salutarat. Si vero cortex durus 
videatur et exsiccus, quid miram ? Sed ut dicam quod 
res est; praestat singulos rem ipsam expertos propria 
sequi judicia. Nee est cur quis ingentes difficultates 
sibifingat, eo quod vox algebra nescio quid asperum 
sonat et horrificum ; artem enim, quantum ad ludum 
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nostrum reqairitur^ intra breve unius men;^ spatium 
facile quisquam perdiscat. 

Exposita demum lusus et consilii nostri ratione, lee*, 
torem matheipaticam^ ut tenues istas studiorum nteoruiti; 
primitias eandide accipiat^ I'ogo^ potiora forsan posthac; 
daturus. Impraesentiarum autem me alia distinent 
sludia quas^ arida satis et jguna, suavissimam matfaesin 
exceperunt* Tu interim, clarissime adolescens, banc 
nugarum rbapsodiam, tanquam aliquod roei erga te^ 
amoris symbqlum, cape, et vaje. 
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Ut mentem nostram quilibet plenissime assequatiir^ 
visum est sequentibus paginis omjiem in quaestionibus 
combinationum et specierum varietatem^ quam praefatae 
ludendicoi^ditionespatifflitur^poulissubjicere., ' 

Notandum autem, primo^ quod sequenteis f^^mul^ 
quoad modos oombinandi et quantitatum spied^, noiiy. 
item omnes quoad numerum aequatipnum dat^rum^ ad; 
cuspides respectivas pertinent : saepe enim plures quam,: 
tres quantitatesinvestigandae erunt. 

Secundo^ quod ut omnes quaastionum formii)a^ b^t. 
beri possint, metae diversae, prout^ fieri posse sup^ ips^,. 
nujn^us, statuendae sunt: alioqui dua& tantuqi qj^ qvi^^u 
tuor classibus ad cuspidem quamcunque pertinebuitt*:. 

Primam dico cuspidem quae in + laterale dirigitur, 
itecundam huic a dextris proximam^ atque ita porro. 
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LECTOREM. 



IsTA adolescenti^ nostr^^ obiter tantum proprioque 
m»rte ad quantulamcnnqiie matHeseos scientiam olim 
cmtentis^ eonamina in lucem protrasisse sefo aliqtioties 
poeBitrnt* Qiiin et pCBniteret etiantnum, liisi quod hinc 
ttobik piar ingenioram in spem na^entis ssecuK suc- 
crescentium una propalandi enascatuf ' occasio : neque 
tmm nos aliunde rempublidam literariam demereri glo- 
mmuf. Atque haee quidem ad temeritatis^ &c. cen- 
raram^ ut'et invidiam^ si quatn mihi forte conilSaveriin, 
amoliendtim dicta intdligantur. 
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Cmipi$prma. 

tf +c = * X e e—b b x 9 y-^^b ex^b b — e jr x"!> >— jr 

€ ^yzzb—y y X b 5— n a x b^if-^b^ bxy a^b b x # 

9 y + a^b X a a — b b x e e-^h a x b b — a e xb tr^^e 

a + e:z:b X e e — b b xy y-^b e x b b — ey x b k-^y 

e +y = c— y yxccxaaxe y^e ox f #— » c-» # 

d y + azzdx a a — d dxe e— d ax d rf— « e^xd d-^e 

fl + e = 2 X c e—2 2 xy y — %ex2 a— •y x^a i^— jr 

e +y = 3— y y x 3 3— a a x 3^y~3 3 xy-«--» 3 X>4» 

/y+a = 4xiitf — 44xe. e-^4 o^x 4 4-^a r x 4 4— « 

tf H-e = e xy c— y e xy y — e 
e '\-y^y—ay x a a—y a xy 
X y -^azza X e a — e a x e e — a , 

CmpU seeutula. 

a +e = ft X e ft X y 

e -f-y=:ftx y bx a 

s y +11= bx a b X e 

a H-f = 6 xe hxy 

e -i-y = c xy ex a 

d y + azzdx a dx e 

a + f = 2 X e 2 xy 

« 4- y = 3 X y 3 X a 

/ yH-fl = 4x If 4x c 

« + « = « X y 

tfH-y=yxa 

« y +ii=A X f 
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^ f "^Jf * 4:Jft=^. X ha X ft 
y ■♦: «. y.-^€= « )^ ft, ^. X t 

, « 4^«, 41— e.=:e,x»fty X ft 

4«— Jf « +y3;3f xc tf x'c 

y -l-«y — fl=:ax i«.xrf 

^ tf -he.a — e = e:X 2 y x2 
/« — y «^+y=^ X 3 II X 3. 
y +a^r-^fl-=a X 4 e^x 4 

a +e a — e= t x y 

X e—y e-Yy^y X a 

y + a y — 11= axe 

Cn^pis quart0. 

a — ezzb X e b X y 

s e — y = b X y b X a 

y — azzb x a b x e 

a — e= b X e b X y 

d e — y = c X y c X a 

y — tf = d X a d X e 

a — e = 2 X e 2 X y 

/ e-^yzzZx y ^ xa 

y — 11 = 4 X « 4 X f 

a — e zze X y 

X t-^yzzy X a 

y—- tf = a X € 
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rCuMipU fmmtd. 

a — e:=i e X b b^e If X b b-hjf b x te^ b bo<:y y^b 

i e — yz=,y^h b xy a-^b b xu b^y y x b b^a a x d 

y — azzaxbb-^^txb b-i^ e: b xa a^ b b x e * -f- ft 

o — ezze X b b^ € y x ^ b^y bxe fi^b b x y y-^ b 

d e — y ^y^c t x y d^e.c-^a e^jf y x e c^ a p x.^ 

y^-azna x d d-^tt (fxd rf-f-d dx\u a.^d dx e €^ d 

a-^ezze X 2 2-f-tf y x2 2-r^y 2 X, e e^b 2 x y y*f-2 

y-^azza x44^r#x44-re4xa tf*f-rf 4 x e « -f-4 

o—e=:e X y e-i-y e X y y-7^e 

^ e—y^y-i-a y xa a-i-y axy 

y — a=:a X e a-T-e a X e e^ 

CuspUstxta. 

a-^ezzb-T-e b-T-y e-T-b y^k 

9 e — yzzb-r-y b-^a y^r^b a^b 

y-^-azzb-T-a b-T-e a-7-b e-T'b 

a — eizft-f-f ^^y e-T-b y^T'k 

de — yzzc-i-y e^a y-^e it-^e 

^ — azid-T-a d-T-e a~d e-^d 

a — e = 2-f-e 2-ry e-r- 2 y-f-2 
y — a=:4-rii 4-f--re'Hr-f-4-r^4 

y — a=:ii-7-e c-a-d 
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# « xy «*<-y=:y-7-( ft^y a-^ft ft4-a 
3f — ay X fl=:^-r-^ft-*-a e-T*ft *-*•« 

y — fl y X 4i = a-T-d rf-!^a e -7-rf if-5- e 

41 — f 41 X tf r:«H-2 2-^e y-T-2 2-^^ 
/ f +y €— y r:y-«-3 3-^y 4i-f*S «-5-<l 

« — «^ X r = f -5-y y-f-e 

X e+y f— y =y-2-a fl-r-y 

y— fl yxfl =<i-f-e«-r-4i 



axe^C'T'hb 

9 exyzzy-^b h 

y X azza-r-b b 



Cuspi$ octavo. 

-7-f y rs.* J-T-y 
-s-y II ir* ft -MI 



axezze-T'bb'-rey^bi^y 

d e X y ^y-r-c e -r-y a-r- c c^ a 

y xazza-irdd'T-ae^dd'T'e 



a X ezz e-r-2 2 

/ e X y = -f-y 3 3 

y X fl=:<l-r'4 4 



a X « = e-T-y y -re 

4P e X y = y-f-a fl-ry 

y X azz a -7- e e -f-tf 



e y-r-2 2-ry 
y a ^ 3 3 -ra 
41 e-r4 4-r^ 
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y X a=:b + a a-i-b b -{- e e-^b a + b b^a e + b b-^e 

axf = & + ee«^t b+y^^be + bb-T-ey + b b^y 

d e X y:=z e-^y y -^e e^ a a + € y -rt c +y a-i^e c +m 

y X aind+a a-i-d d + e-e^d a+dd-^a e + d d^e 

aXf = 2 + ef-^2 2+yy-2.9e+2 2*^f y + 2 2-»f.y 

/ e xy — 9^yy+9 3-^a4l + 83f-T-8 8+ya-^33 + 

5fxa = 4 + AA-^4•4+fe^4a+4 4-5.* a e+4 4»f-« 

a X ^= e +Jf e-f-y e +y y•^e 

df f xy = y-e-ay +a o-7-y a+y 

yx a=za + e a-i-e a + e e-i-a 

Cu$pis decima, 

a X ezr € +b y + b 

$ e X 3f=y-|-ft a + b 

y X a:=i a-^-b e -j^ b 

4i X e::: € -i- b y + b 

d e X y::zy +e a-^ c 

y X a^za-i-d e +d 

axe=,f + 2y + 2 

f £ X y:=zy + 9 a + Z 

y X azz.a -f 4 e + 4 

a X e= f +y 

X e xy^y'\'a 

jf X tf = A + e 
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Cuspm Undeciha. 

^ -:y X aiy-?. It za a + d Ir -f rf 
-:«rx > tf ij. <p:=5 1^ + a ^ + J 

' :y" xr ii:y *^ « =± ir + 4 e + 4 
<i X e II -T- f = f -h y -: 

y X II y -f. II = « + e : 



Cmpis duodeciita. 



M e 

y 

a 
dt 

y 

a 
f ^ 

y 



y = b +y b + a 
' az=L b + ab -^ e 

f=:ft-|-e64-y 
y = c -l-y c -j- a 
a=id -j-a rf-f-e 

f =2 + e 2+y 
y = 3+y 3 + i» 

ii=:4-fif4H-e 



a-i- ezze +y 
tf -Ml r=a + e 
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Cuspis decima teriia: 

a^ e zz e + b b — e y -^ b b — y^-f- e r— b b 4- y y-^^ 

* f-ry=:y — b b + ^ a — b b + a b\ — y y 4- ^ b-^a^ -f h 
y --ra^za -Y b b — a e ^b b — e 6 + a wi — fc\& ^.e-e-^b 

fl~e= € -1-6 b — e y -f-6 b — y b -{- e t — b b -^ y y — b 

d e-rryzi y — c c -^ y a — cc-fa c— y y -^ c € — a a -jr e 

y-r^azza -^d d — a e + d d — e d + a a — d d + e e^d 

fl^f = e + 2 2 — e y + 2 2 — y 2-|-«f — 2 2+5fy— 2 

* e -f-y zsy — 3 8-f y a — 3 3 + a 3V-y y +8 3— 'fl ii 4- 3 
y -7-0=1 a -f-4 4 — <ie + 4' 4— e ^ + a a — 4 4 + « e-^4 



X e 

y 



a 

i e 

y 

a 

d e 



y-r-fl = rf — a d — e a — d e — d 



a 
f e 



a 

X e 



ezze -{-y e—y e-j-y y^e 
yzzy — a y +a a^y a -{- y 
a:z:a '\' € a — e a -^r t e — a 

Cusph decima quurta. 

e zz b — e b — y e — by — b 
y zz b — y b — a y — b a — b 
azz b — a b — e a — b e — b 

e zz b — e b — ye — b y— b 
yzze — y c — ay — ctf^-c 



e zz2 — e2 — ye — 2 y — 2 
y = 3 — y 3— iiy — 3 a — 3 
tfz=4— a 4 — e a — 4 e — 4 

e zz e — y y — e 
y zzy—a a-^y 



y ^ a zi a — e t 



VOU ir. 2 B 
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«^-^e n ^-^ sz e-^kp, — b b — e b — y 

y^-t-ii y 4- a-^z.a *— 6 e — b b — ^a h — # 
«-^« H 4- t'sz e --^bcy — b b-r- 1^ h^^y 

a •'hie «( 4- e =: e — !-2y — 2* 2r-r e S-^y 

f ^ ^-y c^j^=iy— aa— 3 a— y »— 4i 

y -4- « y + fl^= « — :4 e — 4 4i-^ fl> 4 — # 

a-r- e a ^ tzz e—y y — e 
y -r-a y -k- a :=! a — ee — u\ , 

Cmpis de0mii,90»tal 

a -Y e 7Z e — by — b b — e b — y ' 
$ a-^ry^-y — ba — bb — yb — a 
y -Y a zza — b e — b b — a b — e 

a + e zi e — by — b b — e b r— y 

d e -^ yzz y — c a—c c — y C — « 

, j^-htf=ia — de — dd — ad^^e 

tf + «= e — 2 y — 2 % — e 2^— y 

/ e + yzzy-^Z a — 3 a— y S,— a 

y + BIZ a — 4 e — 4:4- -a 4^^,f 

tf H- f = e—yy — e 

at e + yizy—a a—y 

y+azza-^ge — a 
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N. B. Est et alia yarietas in prioribus secjuationum 
membris ubi signum analyticum reperitur, tnz. si spe- 
cies transponamus. E^g* in cuspide quarta adhibi- 

j^ — « > in duodecima s^-^^} duplicabuntur quaes- 

tiones. 

Ne quis forte putet qusestion^ omnes in ludo nostro 
possibiles a tabulis exhiberi^ notandum est illas re- 
vera esse innumeras. Nam met® infinities variari 
poterunt : ex his vero pendet numerus quantitatum 
in quovis problemate quaesitarum^ qui proinde pro 
metarum diversitate erit infinite variabilis ; unde 
quaestiones orientur innumeraey in quarum tamen 
singulis non aliae servanda^ sunt methodi pro signis^ 
combinationibus^ et speciebus determinandis, qu^ 
quae in solis quaestionibus imparis cujusvis praeter 
unitatem numeri quantitatum quaesitarum^ atque 
adeo in tabulis quas apposuimus exhibeantur. 
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D£ MOTUS PRINCIPIO £T NATyBA, £T PJS, GAT7SA COMMyHl- 



l» Ad veritatem mvtepbnilam ^p^ 
vooesmabintellectaB nobis .ofiknaixtfijqi:^ cnprmes iere 
monemt philosophic paqoi ofaseryant .Quanqoam id 
qoidem baud adcsp, 4ifficU& videtur^ ki rebus prsseitam 
pby^is traetandis^ ubi locum l^abent .^nsus^ experi*- 
entta^ et ratiocimum geometriculii. Seposito igitor^ 
<}uaiitum lioety Omni praejudiob^ tam :a .loquendi <x>n« 
suetodiae quam a f^ilosophocum aiEQtoritate Kato, ipsa 
ceram natora diligooter insptdecda. Neqoe (emm. ou- 
jcisqoam auotoritatem usque adeo vakre ^oportet^ ut 
vwba €^us et voces in pcetto sint, dummodo wiailclari 
et oeiti iifr subesse comperiatnn 

2. Motus con templatio. mire torSit ^eterum philo- 
BQifhorimx xnentes^ unde natseisunt van». opiniones supra 
modum difiiciles^ ne dicam jdMurdas^ qu» qiwm jam 
fiare in desu^odinem abierint^ baud merentur ut lis 
discutiendk «imio studio immonemur. Apud recen- 
tiores-autem et saniores hujus sevi philosophos^ jubi de 
motu agituTy vecabula hand pauoa abstractSB nimium tet 
ob^ouras significa4;ionis occurrunt^ cujusmodi sunt solicit 
tatio gravitatis, conatiis, vires morttuBy &c. quae scriptis 
alioqui doctissimis tendbras ofiundunt^ sententiisque non 
minus a~vero qu4m a sensu hominum conmmni iibhor*- 
r^tibuk ortum praebeat. jMqbc rero neeesse fist ut^ 
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veritatis gratia, nba alios refellendi studio, accurate dis- 
cutiantur. 

3.. Solicitatio et nisus siveconatus rebus solummodo 
animatis revera competunt. Ciim aliis rebus tribuuntur, 
seusu metaphorico accipiantur necesse est. A meta- 
phoris autem abstihendum philosopho. Porro seclusa 
omni tarn animae afFectione quam corporis motione, 
nihil clari ac distincti iis vocibus significari cuilibet con- 
stabit, qui riiodo rem serio perpenderit. 

4. Quamdiu corpora gravia a nobis sustinentur, senti- 
mus in npbismet ipsis nisum, fatigationem, et moles- 
tiam, Percipimus etiam in gravibus cadentibus motum 
acceleratum versus centrum telluris : ope sensuum prae- 
terea niihiL Ratione tamen coUigitur causam esse ali- 
quam vel principium faorum i^asnomenon ; illod autem 
gravitas vulgo nuncupatur. Quoniam vero causa des* 
census gravium ca^ca sit et incognita, gravitas ek accep- 
tidne proprie dici nequit qualitas sensibilis; est igitur 
qualitas occulta. Sed vix, et ne vix quidem, concipiere 
licet 'quid sit qualitas occulta, aut qua ratione qualitas 
ulla agere aut operari quidquam possit. Melius itaque 
foret, si, missa qualitate occulta, homines attenderent 
solummodo ad efiectus sensibiles, vocibusque abstractis 
(quantumvis illae ad disserendum utiles sint) in medita- 
tione omissis, mens in particularibus et concretis, hoc 
est in ipsis rebus, defigeretur. • 

5. Vis similiter corporibus tribuitur : usurpatur au- 
tem vxx^abulum illud, tanquam significaret qualitatem 
cognitam, distinctanKjue tam a motu, figura, omnique 
alia re sensibili, quam ab omni animali afFectione: id 
vero nihil aliud esse quam qualitatem occultam, rem 
acrius rimanti constabit. Nisus animalis et motus cor- 
poreus vulgo spectantur tanquam symptomata et men- 
surae hujus qualitatis occultae. 

6. Patet igitur^ .gravitatem aut vim frustra poni pro 
principio motus : nunquid enim principium illud clarius 
cognosci potest ex eo quod dicatiir qualitas occulta? 
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Quod ipsum occultum est, nihil explfcat. Ut omit- 
tamus causam agentem incognitam rectius dici posse 
substantiam quam qualitatem. Porro vis, gravitasy et 
istiusmodi voces saepius/ nee inepte, in concreto usur- 
pantur, ita ut connotent corpus motum, difficultateih 
resistehdi, &c. Ubi vero a philosophis adhibentur ad 
significandas naturas quasdam ab hisce omnibus praecisas 
ct abstractas, quae nee sensibus subjiciuntur nee uUa 
mentis vi intelligi nee imaginatione effingi possurit, turtn 
demum errores et confusionem pariont. 

7. Multos autem in errorem ducit, quod voces ge- 
nerales et abstractas in disserendo utiles esse videanty 
nee tamen earum vim satis capiant. Partim' vero a con- 
suetudine vulgari inventas sunt ilte ad sermonem ab- 
breviandum, partim a philosophis ad doceridum exco- 
gitatae ; non quod ad naturas rerum accommodataB sint, 
quae quidem singulares et concretae existunt, sed quod 
idoneae ad tradendas disciplinas, propterea quod faciant 
notiones vel saltem propositiones universales. 

8. Vim corpoream esse aliquid conceptu facile ple- 
rumque existimamusi ii tamen qui rem accuratius in- 
spexerunt in diversa sunt opihione, uti apparet ex mira 
verborum obscuritate qua labordnt, ubi illam explic^e 
conantur. Toricellius ait vim et impetum esse res 
quasdam abstractas subtilesque, et quintessentias quae 
includuntur in substantia corporea, tanquam in vase 
magico Circes.* Leibnitius item in naturae vi expli- 
canda haec habet. Vis actwa, primitiva, quce est cvrcXI- 
ywi wptarri animce veljormce substantiali responded ' Vide 
j4cta Erudit : Lips. Usque adeo necesse est ut vel summi 
viri, quamdiu abstractionibus indulgent, voces nulla certa 
significatione praeditas et meras scholasticorum umbras 

* La materia ^altro non e che un vaso di Circe incantato, il 
quale serve per ricettacolo della forza et de momenti delF impeto : 
la forza et Timpeti sono astratti tanto sottili, sono quintessenze tanto 
spiritose, che in altre ampolle non si possono rachiudere, fuor ch 
nell' intima corpulenza d^ solidi naturali. Vide Lcmni Acadcmkhe. 
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secteatur. Alta ex neotericorum soiptis, nee pauoa 
qaidem ea, prodncere iiceret^qmbtKsalimnQb'Consteiet, 
]netaph)^cas abatractiones jion usqaequaqcre oesmse 
meehanbse et^xpeiisiftecitisyscd^BegtMAim 
phis ^tiamnum feoessere. 

9. Ex illo fonte derivantin;^Ean&.absurda5 o«^$^g&* 
neris est iUud, vm^per(nt^ict&is^^mnftte ewigiue essein^ 

Jmiie magnam. Quod 3aiie .^sippoait^ gravitatem esse 
quaHtatem quandam realem.ab aliis omnibus div^isam ; 
et gravitationem esse iquasiractum jini^s qudkatis amotu 
reediter diatinctum ; asninima autem percaesio producit 
efFectum majormi qu^m masiina gratitatiQ sine mc^tu: 
ilia scilicet xnotnfn aliquemedit, fa«!cm:dkim. ^S^nde -se- 
quttur, vim peix^sstonis rotione infinita excedere vim 
gravitatioau3> hoc est, esse ioiEbite mag;nam. Videantnr 
experimenfta Gdilseii et.quse^ide definita tI peccussiiHiis 
^pseront TorricellitiSy JBorelhis, et alii. 

10. V^untamen fatendum.^fit Tim niillam per se 
immediate sentiri^ neqne aliter quibnrper cSfEbotum oog- 
n<^i et mrasutari: sed vis moirtuae seu gmvhatidnis 
sim^dicis, in corpore qmesoente sul^to oGrulla^cta mu- 
tati<xie, effec^us nuUus est; perctffisionis autem, tSkcr^ 
tus aliquis. Quomiam/ergo vires sunt efiectiinis pno- 
portionales, ooneludere Itoet vim siortuam essenulhm: 
»eque tamen propleri^ vim peroufinomfi^esse infinibam : 
Qon enim oportet quantitatem;ullamjpositiviaiti habere 
pro infinita, propterea quod iralione in&iita' supecet 
quantitatem nullam ^ve nihil . 

11. Vis gravitationis a momento seeerni oequtt; 
Aiomentum autem Msane cdaritete nullum est, quumi sit 
sooles in Geleritatem docta : porro cekritas; sine snota in^ 
tdligi non potest ; ergo nee vis gravitatioms. JMnde 
vis nulla nisi per actionem innotescit, et per eandem 
mensuratur ; actionem autem corporis a motu praescin- 
dere non possiimus : ergo quamdiu corpus grave plum- 
bi subject! vel cbordsB figuram mmtat,^ tamdiu ^movetur ; 
ubi vero quiescit, nihil agit, vel, quod idem ^8t> agere 
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protrib^tun Brwiter^ tocesistm vis mortim^ grttvUatio^ 
etsi per abstractionem mietaptiysicam aliquid significare 
suppbitonttLr diversnm a inovente, inoto,.motiu>et qoiete^ 
reverti tameh id tdtum nihil est. 

12. ®iquis dicei^ pbndus appeluutn ^el tmpositum 
' agere in cfhordam^^uonkun impei£t qoommus se resti- 

tnat vi efe^ticaf ; dteo, pari ratiane oorpus quodvis ^isife* 
rum agere in SUperius kicumbeiis, qtroniam ilkid descent 
dere prohibit : dici'vero fionpotettiactio corporis, quod 
prohibeat aliud oot^pus exUtere in eo locoqii&m occupat. 

13. Pre^sionem corporis' jgravitatitis qmtodoque aen-^ 
tiuiUs. Vertitn^ensto'teta ifvdeBtB oFitur ex;motu oor- 
pofiiS istius gr^is fibH^'herviofue nostri jcarporia c0m^ 
mti^ciato/et ^fdhmdem^sltum iatmntante ;iadeoque per^ 
bti^ioni^ acce^a r&f&fti debtet. Inr tiisoe reinftB . multis 
^t gravibus pra6jtidici$s ktiommvB, :sed ilia acri atqm 
itetata n^iMiotie i«Mgen^ Bunt, vel pcrtius penitus 
wterruncanda. 

14. Quo pi^dl^urqufiLiitkiftem uUantesseiixfinitain, 
ostehdi oportet partefin aliquam finitam homogeneam 
in ea infinities contifiepi^ ^ed ?i3 mortua se iiabet ad 
^im percussioriiS), non ut p£lt^ ad totam, sed tit pufic- 
tutn ad linean>, jci!3tta'i]()SosMsi);iifi^^ 

tores. Multe m hanc rem' adjrcere licseret, sol rercor 
ne prolixus sim. 

15. £x prindpiis preeimissia lites insignes solvi pos- 
^unty quse Tiros doctos rmidtttm exercuerunt. Hujus rei 
exesnplum sit aMatrorer^ ilia de proportiooe virium. 
ITto pltis dumxxHicedit, jii6fnBnta,motuSt io^peius, data 
mole, ease simfdiditerut velooitates, a£Eirniat Tires esse 
•ut quadrate v^^ocitatum. Hanoautem semtentiam suppo- 
-nere vim corporis distioguiajMrmento^inotu,^ impetq, 
^aque suppositione sublata :ii!orriD6Be, nemo non videt. 

1^. Quaohuwsradfaucappareat^confusionem quan- 
dsim lyiitam per: abstractioEies .metephysk^s in dostri- 
nanl de motu tntrodnctsmxsae, videamus quaiHmn'in- 
'tei^it kiter iiotiiHies ^t»korum> celd^ et impetu. 
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Leibnitius hnpetum cum.mbtu confiindit Jaxta New- 
tonutn impetus revera idem est €um vi inerti^e. Borel-; 
lus asserit impetum non aliudegse qoam gradum velo- 
citatis. Alii impetum et conatum inter se difFerre, alii 
non differre volunt. iPlerique vim motricem motui 
proportionalem intelligunt. Nonnulli aliam aliquam 
vim prafeter motricem, et diversimode mensurandam, ut- 
pote per quadrata velocitatum in moles, intelligere prae 
se ferunt. Sed infinitum ess^t haec prosequi. 

17. Fisj gravitas^attractio, tt hujusmodi voces, utiles 
sunt ad ratiocinia et computationes de motu et corpori- 
bus motis ; sed non ad inteliigendam simplicem ipsiu^ 
motus naturam, vel ad qualitates totidem distinctas de- 
signandas. Attractionem certe quod attinet, patet illam 
ab Newtono adhiberi, non tariquam qualitatem veramet 
phyisicam, sed solummodo ut hypOthesin mathematicam. 
Quinet Leibnitius, nisum elemetitaremseusolicitationeni 
ab impetu distinguens, fatetur ilia entia non re ipsa in- 
veniri in rerum natura, sed abstractione facienda esse. 

18. Similis ratio est compositionis et resolutionis 
virium quarumcunque diriectarum in quascunque obli- 
quas, per diagonalem et latera parallelogrammi. Haec 
mechanics et computationi inserviunt : sed aliud est 
computationi et demonstrationibus mathematicis inser- 
vire, aliud rerum naturam exhibere. 

19. Ex recentioribus multi sunt in ea opinipne, ut 
putent motumneque destrui nee de novo gigni, sed 
eandem semper motus quantitatem permanere. Aris- 
toteles etiam dubium illud oltm proposuit, utrum motus 
factus sit et corruptusy an vero ab aeterno ? < Phys.Xib. 

-xiii. Qubd vero motus sensibilis pereat, patet sensibus: 
illi autein eundem impetunl, nisum, aut summam vi- 
rium eandem manere velle videntur. Unde affirmat 
Borellus, vim in percussione non imminui, sedexpandi; 
impetus etiam contrarios suscipi et retineri in eodem 
corpore. Item Leibnitius nisum ubique et semper esse 
in materia, et ubi non patet sensibus, ratione intelligi 
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contendit. Haec autem ntmis abstracta esse et ob- 
scura, ejusdemque fere generis cum formis substanti- 
alibus et entelechiis, fatendum. 

2a. Quotquot ad explicandam motus causam atque 
originem vet principio hylarchico, vel naturae indigentia, 
vel appetitu, aut denique instinctu natural! utuntur, 
dixisse aliquid potius quam cogitasse censendi sunt, 
Neque ab hisce multum absunt qui supposuerint, 
"partes terrae esse se moventes, aut etiaiti spiritus lis 
implantatos ad instar formae/'* ut assignent causam ac- 
celerationis gravium cadentium : aut qui dixerit, " in 
corpore praeter solidam extensionem debere etiam pont 
aliquid unde virium consideratio oriatur."-f Siquidem hi 
omnes vel nihil particiilare et determinatum enuntiant ; 
vel, si quid sit, tam difficile erit illud explicare, quam id 
ipsum cujus explicandi causa adducitur. 

21. Frustra ad naturam illustrandam adhibentur ea •" 
quae nee' sensibus patent, nee ratione intelligi possunt. 
Videndum ergo quid sensus, quid experientia, quid de- 
mum ratio iis innixa suadeat Duo sunt sum ma rerum 
genera, corpus et anima. Rem extensam, solidam, mo- 
bilem, figuratam, aliisque qualitatibus quae sensibus oc- 
cummt praeditam, ope sensuum ; rem vero sentientem, 
percipientem, intelligentem, conscientia quadam interna 
cognovimus. Porro res istas plane inter se diversas 
esse, longeque heterogeneas, cernimus. Loquor autem de 
rebus cognitis: de incognitis enim disserere niljuvat. 

22. Totum id quod novimus, cui nomen corpus in- 
didimus, nihil in se cbntinet quod motus principium 
seu causa efficiens esse possit: etenim impenetrabi- 
litas, extensio, figura nuUam includunt vel connotant 
potentiam producendi motum ; qutnimo e contrario non 
modo ilias, verum etiam alias, quotquot sint, corporis, 
qualitates sigillatim percurrentes, videbimus omnes esse 
revera passivas, nihilque iis activum inesse, quod ulk) 
modo intelligi possit tanquam fons et principium motus. 

* Borellus. t Leibnitius. 
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Gffavit^tem quod attinet, voce ilia nihil oognituoi et al^ 
ipso efFecta senaibili, cujus causa qugexitur, diyersum 
significari jam ante ostendimus. Et sane quando corpus 
grave dicimus, nihil aliud intelligiraus, nisi quod fer^tur 
deorsum^ de causa hujus effectus sensibih's BihiLom^inp 
cc^tantes. ^ 

23. De cprpore itaque audacter pronunciare Hcet^ 
ujl|i^te de re comperta, quod noa. sit principium motu^ 
Qfuod si quisquam, praeter splidam extensionem gusqv&e 
modificationesy vocem corpus qualitatem etianx occul- 
t9fn^ virtuteqi^ formaro, essentiajn complecti sua signi- 
ficatioxiecontendat;, licet quidem illi inutili negotio sine 
i|deis disputare, et noipinibus nihil distincte exprimenti- 
bu3 abuti. Cseterum saoior philpsophandi ratio videtur 
il|> notionibus abstr^ctis et genemlibus (si modo notiones 
dici debent quae ii^tdligi nequemit)| quantum fieri potest 
abstinuisse. 

24. Quicquid continetur, iq idea corporis novimus ; 
q^d vero novimus in corpore^ id non esse principium 
motus constats Qui praeterea ajiquid incognitum in 
corpore, cujus ideam nullam habent, comminiscuntur, 
qupd motus principium dicant^ ii revera nihil aliud quam 
principium mptus esse incpguitum, dicunt. Sed hujus- 
modi subtilitatibus diutius, immorari piget. 

25*. Praeter res corporeas, aljterumi est genus renim 
co^Jtaotium : in iis autem potentjiam inesse corpora 
movendi, propria e^rientia didicimus^ q^andQquid€m 
aoama nostra pro lubitu possit ciere et sisteremembro- 
rum motusx quapunqu^ t^enx ratiojae id fiat. Hoc 
certp constat, corpora moveri-ad nutum animae^ eamque 
prcwde baud inepte dici pqsse pjcincipium motus ; partl- 
culare quide;m et subordinatum, quodque ipsum de- 
pendeat a prima et univ€;rsali pri^pip.. 

26. Corpora grayia ierunturdeor^um^ etsi nuUoijn- 
pydsu appar^nte agitata ; nqn tamen existimandum prop- 
terea \a 'us contineri principiuta motus : cujus rei banc 
rationem ass^oat Anstoteles, ^^ Gravia et levia (inquk)^ 
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HQBb meveotur a s^pm»; id enim vitale«6set, 6t se sis* 
tefe poSseat/' Gram omnia una eademqiiie certa et 
constant! lege ee»trtim tdlwis petunt^ nequein ipsi$ 
abimadvertitur prindpium vel facultas uUa motum is« 
turn sistendi^ mimi^sdi^ vd^ nisi pra rata' proportiohe^ 
augendi^ aut denique nUo modo immutan^ : habent* 
adeo se passive^ Porro idem, stricte et accurate lo- 
qtiendo, dicendum de corporibus percu$sivis. Corpora 
ista quamdiu ijioventur, ut et in ipso permmionis me- 
raeato> se gerunt passive, perinde scilicet atque cum 
quiescupt. Corpus iners tarn a^ quam corpus: motum, 
ii res ad veriim exi^tur : id quod agnosscit Newtonus, 
ubi ait« vim inertise esse eandem cum impetu. Corpos 
auteih iners et quielufn ndhil agit, ei^ nee. motum. 

27. Bevevacoipuaseaqoe peeseveral.in utnDvis statu> 
yti motiM vel quaetisk hka veto : perseveraniia' nan 
magisdicenda esfc actio ciHporis^ quam esistentia gus* 
dein actio dideretur* F6rseYei:an;kia nihil: aliud est qoam 
continuatio in eodem modo exbtendi, quas proprie dici 
actio honi potest. Caotert^m resktentiam, quamexperimur 
in^ sistendo^corpore moto, gus actiooem esee fingiirnas 
vana specie delusi. Rereca eoidi ika resisteutk quam 
sentunusy passio est ilit nobas,^ neqqe arguit corpus ag<a«, 
sed nosi pc^: constat utique nos idem passuros fuisse, 
sive corpus illud a s&moveatur, siveab alio principio 
hnpeBabir* 

QSs Actio et joeasiko dicuntur esse \ti corporibus 3 
BCc. incommode ad demonstratibMS mechanicasw Sed 
cavendbm, ne proptetea supponamus virtutem^ aHquam 
realem^ qua^motus. causa sive prindpiam sit, esse in its* 
Etenim voces illae eodem modo inteUigend» mimt ac vox 
aitrctctia : et quemodmodiBn bseeest hypothesis solum* 
oiodo i]iai^ematiGa^nonautiem<quaiitBs:piiy6icft; i^m 
etiamr de 9ik intelli]^ debet, et ob eandem rationem* 
Nasa sibot verkas et itsus theoremarkum de matua cor- 
pcipura sbtractione in ptiiloscDpfaaa mechanica stabiles ma^ 
nont, uspc^ unice iwidaiti in motu corporum, swe 
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mot as iste causari supponatur per actionem corporum 
se mutuoattraheiitium, sive per actionem agentis alicu- 
jus a corporibus diversi impellentis et mbderantis cor- 
pora ; pari ratione, quaecunque tradita sunt de regulis 
etlegibus motuum, simul ac theoremata inde deducta, 
manent inconcussa, dum modo concedaiitur efFectus 
sensibilis, et ratiocinia iis innixa ; sive supponamus ac- 
tionem ipsam, aut vim horum efFectuum ca)Lisatricem, 
esse in corpOre, sive in agfente incorporeo. 

29. Auferantur ex idea corporis extensio, soliditas, 
figura, remanebit nihil. Sed qualitates istae sunt ad 
motum indifFerentes, nee in se quidquam habent, quod 
motus })rincipium dici possit. Hoc ex ipsis ideis nos- 
tris perspicuum est. Si igitur voce corpus significatur 
id quod concipimus, plane constat inde non peti posse 
principtum motus: pars scilicet nulla aut attributiim 
illius causa efficient vera est, quae motum producat. 
Vocem autem proferre, et nihil concipere, id demum in- 
dignum esset philosopho. 

30. Datur res cogitans, activa, quam principium 
motus esse in nobis experimur. Hanc animaniy mentem^ 
spiritum dicimus. Datur etiam res extensa, iners, im- 
penetrabilis, mobilis, qua? a priori toto coelo diifFert, no- 
vumque genus constituit. Quantum intersit inter res 
cogitantes et extensas, primus omnium deprehendens 
Anaxagoras vir longe sapientissimus, asserebat mentem 
nihil habere cum corporibus commune, id quod constat 
^x primo libro Aristotelis de anima. Ex neotericis 
idem optime animadvertit Cartesius. Ab eo alii rem 
satis claram vocibus obscuris impeditatn ac di^cilem 
reddiderunt. 

31. Ex dictis manifestum est eos qui vim activam, 
actionem, motus principium, in corporibus revera inesse 
affirmant, sententiam nulla experientia fundatam am- 
plecti, eamque terminis obsuris et generalibus adstruere, 
nee quid .sibi velint satis intelligere. E contrario, qui 
mentqm esse principium motus volunt, sententiam prcK 
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jpria experiei^ia munitam prpferunt, hoBaiouinqwromni 
«Y0 docti^ifnorum suffragii^ Gomprobatain. 

32, Primug[iVnaxagQras rov vopv introduxit, qui mo-r 
tuminerti naateriie imprim^et :. quam qviidem senten- 
tiam probat etiam Aristoteles, plumbusqiie confinnat, 
aperte pronunoians primum movens esse imroobile, inr 
divisihUe, et nullam habens magnitudmenu Dicere au- 
tero, omne motiyum esse mobile, recte; amtnadvertit 
idem esse ac/siquts diceret, omne ^dificativum esse 
wdificafoile. Physic, lib. yiii. Plato insuper in Timaeo 
tnadit tmachintoi banc corpoream, seu mundum visibi- 
lem- agitari et aajimari ja itoente, quae tensiim omnem fu- 
giat. iiQuinetiara ihodie philosophi Cartesiani princi- 
^jumLoaolmtitn naturftlium Deurtiagnoscunt. .Et New- 
fiotnos paissim nee obscure innuit, nonsolummodamo^um 
ab initio a. numine profectum eaise, verum acUiiK) sys- 
tema mundanUm ab eodem actu moveri. Hocsacris 
liAejis consonum est: hoc sc^lasticorum calcuk) com* 
probatun . N&m et^l Peripatetidnaturann tradantesse 
pcinpipium motusi et quietis, interpretantur t^men na- 
tuiJam njEkturantem ess$ Deuitj. InteUigunt mmirum 
c&jrpora omnia systematis hujusee mundania mente 
pm^tentijuxtacefftem et constantemrationem.moyeri. 
,33. C^terum qtii princip^um vitale- corporibus tri- 
buuiM:> obscummialiquidetr^s^pdmmcQnye^ fin^ 
gunt« Quid enim aliud est vitali principio ^jwditum 
esse quam vivere? aut vivere quam siEjmQve«?ei astere, 
et statum suum mutare ? PhilosopW autemJbi^us sa^ 
coll doctissimi pro priheipio mdnbitato pdndnt^ omne 
corpus perseverare in statu sua, vel quietus Vel motus uni- 
formisiin^ directum,.nisi quat^us aKonde cogitut; statum 
ittin^ mnitate r e tontrario, in anuna sientimua esse fa- 
caitatem taofi st&tum soxxm quam ^EQiarum rerum mntan^ 
ifi ; id'quod prqpri^ cUcitur vitale, animamque a corpo- 
riba& longe discrittiiimt.. 1 

:. J**. Motom et jquietem in corporibu*^ recentiores 
coBf iderantivdut doos states existendi, in quofom ptro- 
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vis corpus omne sua natura iners permaneret, nulla vi 
externa urgente. Unde coUigere licet, eandem esse 
causam motus et quietis, quae est existential corporum* 
Neque enim quasrenda videtur alia causa existentiae cor- 
poris successivaB in diversis partibus spatii, quam ilia 
unde dmvatur existentia ejusdem corporis successiva 
in diversis partibus temporis. De Deo autem Opt. 
Max* rerum omnium conditore et conservatore tractare, 
etqua ratione res cunctae a summo et vero Ente pen* 
deant demon^are, quamvis pars sit scientiae humanae 
praecellentissima, spectat tamen potius ad philosophiam 
primam seu metaphysicam et theologiam, quam ad phi- 
losophiam naturalem, quae hodie fere omnis continetur 
in experimentis et mechanica. Itaque cognitionem de 
Deo vel supponit philosophia naturalis, vel mutuatur ab 
aliqua scientia superiori/ Quanquam verissimum sit, 
naturae investigationem scientiis altioribus argumenta 
egregia ad ^apientiam, bonitatem, et potentiam Dei iU 
lustrandam et probandam undequaque subministrare. 

35. Quod haec minus intelligantur, in causa est, cur 
nonnulli immerito repudient physicae principia mathe- 
matica, eo scilicet nomine quod ilia causas rerum effi- 
cientes non assignant^. quum tamen revera ad physicam 
aut mechanicam spectet regulas solummodo, non cau- 
sas efficientes, impulsionum attractionumve, et ut verbo 
dicam, mptuum leges tradere ; ex iis vero positis phaeno: 
menon particularium solutionem, non autem causam 
efEcientem assignare., 

36. Multum intererit cohsiderasse quid proprie sit 
prindpium, et quo sensu intelligenda sit vox ilia apud 
philosophos. Causa quidem vera efficiens et conservai- 
trix rerum omnium jure optimo appellaturYons et prih- 
cipium earundem. Principia vero philosophiae experi- 
mentalis proprie dicenda sunt fundamenta quibus ilia 
innititur, seu fbntes unde derivatur, (ncMi dico existen- 
tia, sed) cognitio rerum corporearum, sensus utique et 
experientia^ Similiter, in philosc^hia mechanica, prin« 
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cipia dicenda. sunt, in quibus fundatur et continetur 
univ^sa disciplina^ l^s illse motuum primariae, , quae 
experimeatis comprobatae, ratiocinio etiam excultae sunt 
etredditflB universales. Hae motuam leges commode 
dicuntur principia, quoniam ab iis tam theoremata me- 
chanica generalia quam particulares rwv flMivojdywv ex- 
plicationes derivantur. 

37. Turn nimirum dici potest quidpiam explicari 
mechanice^ cum reducitur ad ista principia simplicissima 
et universalissima, et per accuratum ratiocinium, cum 
lis coiisentaneum' et connexum esse ostenditur. Nam 
ihventis semel naturae legibus, deinceps monstrandum 
est philosopho, ex constant! harum legum observatione, 
hoc est, ex iis principiis phaenomenon quodvis neces- 
sario consequi : id quod est phaenomena explicare et 
solvere, causamque, id est rationem cur fiant, assignare. 

38. Mens humana gaudet sciei^tiam suam exten- 
dere et dilatare. Ad hoc autem notiones et proposi- 
tiones generales efFormandae, sunt, in quibus quodam 
modo continentur propositiones et cognitiones particu- 
lares, quae turn demum intelligi creduntur cum ex primis 
iUis continuo nexu deducuntur. Hoc geometris nptis- 
simum est. In mechanica etiam praemittuntur notioneSj, 
hoc est definitiones,et enunciationes de motu pri^iae et 
generales, ex quibus postmodum methodo mathematica 
conclusiones magis remotae et minus generales colligunr 
tur. * Et sicut per applicationem theorematum geome- 
tricorum, corporum particularium magnitudines men-t 
jsurantur; ita etiam per applicationem theorematifm 
mechanices imiversalium^ systematis mundani partium 
quarumvis motus, et phaenomena inde pendentia, inno-^ 
|;fi3cunt et determinantur : ad quern scopum unice cplli- 
ne^ndum physico. 

3Q. £t quemadmodum geometrae disciplinaei causa 
multa comminiscuntur, quae nee ipjsi describere possunt, 
nee in rerum natura in venire ; simili prorsus ratione me- 
chanicus vooqs quasdam abstractas et generales adhib^t;^ 
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fvngiU{tl&^^rp6^m so- 

IkJitetioiienJj %ci qiife ad 4fe6ttHWJ^€* Mghumia^ ut 

et cotSptilatiottes cleniotiaJ af^me^^^^ etiainsi in 

ip^' retain Veri*ate et eai^oriblis acte^Xidtentibus frustra 
qotti^etitui^y iiott miiHis quam quae a geometi'is per ab- 
strocllbnem matfiettKiti(5aim fingutituri 

40. Revera ope sensuum nil ntei efF^btus seu quali* 
tates serisibifes, et res corporedb drtiniYio pafisivas, sive in 
motu sirit sive in ' quiete, pempimns : ratioque et expe- 
rieritiaactiv*um' nihil ^seter ttient^m aat anitnam esse 
siiadet. Qiiicqmd ultra fingitur, id giifidem generis esse 
cvtttf aliis hypothe^bns el abstraGtionibu^ mathematicis 
exJstimahdum : qnbd pc^tttfe' 4^ infige^e oportet. 
Hocniiikty facile itft^curatn Sebolastiootum subtilita- 
tenV, quae per tot d^ciilft> tanquiam dira qusedam pestis, 
philosophiam corrupit, iielabl poss'timuQ. ^ 

41. Principaniteliah*^ feg^uemo^ aut na- 
turae uaiverSates, s*colo\iltittooifeUciter.itlveritte, etsub- 
sidio geoihetriae tractatiBef dlapplicat^e^ mfram lucem in 
philosbphiani ihtulerunt.^^Prirk^ipilEif vetd' roetaphysica 
catnaeqtte r^aksefBcienfefSmotusttt existeflti^ coijnmjm 
attributorumve corporeordmH^ullo mddoad medianicam 
aut' experimenta pertiDeiAt> nequi^ eis lu^em dare pos- 
suirt, nisi quaterius, velut pf^deognita 'insettviant ad li- 
toites phystcte pr^fittifendosV <eaqU6 ratibne ad toHoidas 
diffSBultates quaestiotoe^tt^'pei^g^ - * -. 

* ''42.' Qiiis spitttibus riabtus'priQfeipit^ ii vel 

rem-corpbreafe^ *5el incorpbrearii ytocS'^iHttisintJAWgaut : 
si rem eorporedm,* quaritiitiayisr ti^nuem> taifien. tedit dif* 
ficAkas : si tncorpoream/-quan€rifttvi^^ 
men* ad physicatn ikm ph3^e ]^6Minet. Quod i«i ^s 
philbfeophiam ^ hatiiralem ultra 1imit6& ^xp^mentorum 
et mechanicae extenderit^ ita ut reruih>€^0fp 4iv6orpo« 
rearum, et inektensartm ^ c<^mttoii<^tti «€0mplect3alur ; 
litior quidem iHa vocis twfceptib i¥tkaMi3tteii^4^smmsL, 
mente^ sen priricipid '^tali adn^if tit: ' GGEifei^umt commo- 
dius erit, juxta usum jaitf ferje receptulfti itd? distinguere 
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inter i9Cientia$>ut m^mipwfm9.ii^Qm^ 

cellis; et phUo8Q|4iiis iiattirQli$ tiHiiSj^iia'expeniiKmtk^ 

legibusque motu«mi# ci fMik^ipiWi isMclm^icis^.mde^^ 

depromptts ratiodima; .ijunkjiiU Aiitemude: i^iis reb^ 

protaterit^ id^di^^^ori idk»]i:8(jmtte iW^ 

Etemot ex (togmtts listxxtmiGgihxi^ fi^cbi&smim tli^i 

rise, praxes etiam medKmicf^iad.^iJbmLUti 

tar. Ex cognitione auttm ipBtmj niituFs^iaioctoni^iCon- 

siderftkxiesj^ loi^^poRstariliMmn^ qui^tem illafi $ed m&f 

taphy^icffi^ithedcgigfe, uiOfale8( oriuntmu <^ m 

4dv De pnnoiifiiftimctenils;. auncidiQetiiCbiin de Mr 
tura motoar f;Atqoe:iii qu^d^^ ciim i9t»symat(diDe ptur^ 
ctpiatuii'v boa tain JMittira 8im>iquiam doQtisspbibssqphoiruQi 
<x)mmexiti&'Qbacur&tilB estr- Motiis^ApijEpiiamimaeii^^ 
nosttid^ ^neorrk BmerrtikAe:.<3ioirfK>r&k9 i^&tio^ et ^ t^ooporcf . 
Sunt tamen qtri ftiotumy tenquatn id&it^ 6im- 

plioem e( ab^zritctam^ afque ab onmtbii^jfdiis.ri^nid.se- 
junctira, €oiite»pteriTS(ivideiit-M,tVen«iaide^^^^^ 
sima et subtiHi^itia imteUec^us acieiti feludtt ; id quod 
quilibet secummddil»iadQ»experiiAtpQte9tK;]^ 
tur magfo^diffasdtaXtBdtr^^ 

ipsareq^uimyilkiBfitre.debtffitcJobgeVobsten^ Htt- 
jusmodi^8ant»d(tifi]IitiODQS ill^iAristotdliB et Scho]l«9tiGQ- 
rum^ qui motum dicunt esse actum fnobUk-^quatenus 
est pwbilefVelactHmmtisin.pQte^ in^poten- 

tid. HiijmnK)di eliwrt lest ill«d' yiri inter iteeeotiorfts 
Celebris, ^^weritiwft^ Hi^ mottt e««^.rwKfe;/w*feri»d^ 
mentcmeumjilAtd quod mviadintutaiomifi mtmteicomti' 
tut dtbet.y^^i!MOiiQmiitBt,?]s^^ 
num ;atic<ibr»;ki jahimDihabui^seob^oaointoptiot^^ 
ram, seohm oo^ tempQris^e|^^pai|Ji cotif»d^afek»ne|iex- 
plicare: aed <|iii^i»k|eiie^striid!a]jybiin^ quinleasciaftia 
(ut ita dicam) intdligi possiti nQa.vkleQjM\ '/ ; 

44. Nequeh{x^<pi^Qti,ruUefiu&jpergifnt^pai^ 
ipsiua mbtus^a se invk^ism dtridontet sooBnmnJ^^ 
kbas ^8tifi0t£ts, : taiN|uam< ^ntiunii JDaren disthlc^Mntin, 
efiormarc'cbi^Bl&r. JStenim sunt quttinokiQimn arniotu 
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distinguant^ illatn velut instantaneum motus elementctB] 
spectantes. Velocitatem insuper, conatum, vim, impe- 
ttiin totidem res essentia diversas esse volont, quarum 
quaeque per propriam atque ab aliis omnibus segrega- 
ta'm et abfetr^ctam ideam intellectui obgiciatur. Sed in 
hisce rebus discutiendis^ stantibus iis quae supra disserai- 
mus, non est cur diutius immoremur. 

45. Muki etiam per transitum motum definiunt^ob- 
liti scilicet transitutn ipsnm sine motu intelligi non posse^ 
et per motum definiri oportere. Verissimum adeo est 
definitidnes, sicut nonnullis rebus lucem^. ita vidssim 
aliis tenebras aflerre. Et profecto, quascumque res 
siefisu percipimus, eas clariores aut notiores definiendo 
efficere vix quisquam potuerit. Cujus rei vana spe al- 
lecti res faciles difficillimas reddiderunt philosophic men- 
-tesque suas difficultatibus, quas ut' plurimum ipsi pe- 
•perissent, implicavere. Ex hocce definiendi, simulac 

abstrahendi studio, multae.tam de motu quamde aliis 
'rebus n£(t8B subtilissimae quaestiones, eaedemque nulKus 
utilitatis, hominum ingenia frustra torserunt, adeo ut 
Aristoteles ultro et saepius fateatur motum esse actum 
• quendaWcognitu difficilem^ et nonnulli ex veteribus usque 
-eo nugis exerdtati deveniebant, ut motum omnino esse 
negarent. 

46. Sed hujusmodi minutiis distineri piget. Satis sit 
fontes solutionum indicasse : ad quos etiam illud ac^n- 
gere libet :' quod ea quae de infinita divisione t^mporis 

-et spatii in mathesi traduntur, ob congenitam rerumna- 
~to1^ paradoxa et theorias spinosas (quales sunt illae 
-omnes in quibus agitur de infinito) in speculationes de 

motu intulerunt. Quidquid autem hujus generis sit, id 
tomnemotus commune habet cum spatioet tempore, vel 

potius ad ea refert acceptum. 

47. Etquemadmodum ex una parte nimia abstractio 
^seudivisio rerum vere inseparabilium, ita ab alteraparte 

^compbsitio sai potius confusio rerum.diversissimm'um 
^motus naturam perplexam reddidit. Usitatum enim est 
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motum cum causa motus efficiente confundere. Unde 
accidit ut motus sit quasi biformis^ unam faciem sensi^ 
bus obviam, alteram caliginosa nocte obvolutam habens. 
Inde obscuritas et confusio, et varia de motu paradoxa 
originem trahunt, dum effectui perperam tribuitur id 
quod reveria causae solummodo competit. 

48. Hinc oritur opinio ilia, eandem semper motus 
quantitatem conservari ; quod, nisi intelligatur de vi et 
potehtia causae, sive causa ilia dicatur natura, sive vovc, 
vel quodcunque tandem agens sit, falsum esse cuivis ifacile 
constabit, Aristoteles quidem 1. 8. physicof um, ubi quae- . 
rit utrum motusfactus sit et corrupttis, an vero ab ietemo 
tanqtcam vita immortalis insit rebiis omnibus^ vitale prin- 
cipium potius, quam efFectum externum, sive mutati- 
onem loci intellexisse videtur. 

49. Hinc etiam est, quod multi suspicantur motum 
non esse meram passionem in corporibus. Quod si in- 
telligamus id quod in motu corporis sensibus objicitur, 
quin omnino passivum sit nemo dubitare potest. Ecquid 
^nim in se habet successiva corporis existentia in diversis 
Ipcis, quod actionem referat, aut aliud sit quam nudus et 
inerseffectus? 

50. Peripatetici, qui dicunt motum esse actum unum 
utriusque, nloventis et moti, non satis discriminant cau- 
sam ab efFectu. Similiter, qui nisum aut conatum in 
motu iingunt, aut idem corpus simul in contrarias partes 
ferri putant, eadem idearum confusione, eadem vocum 
ambiguitate ludificari videntur. 

51. Juvat multum, sicut in aliis omnibus, ita in sci* 
entia de motu accuratam diligentiam adhibere, tarn ad 
aliorum conceptus intelligendos quam ad suos enunci- 
andos : in qua re nisi peccatum esset, vix credo in dis- 
putationem trahi potuisse, utrum corpus indifFerens sit 
ad motum et ad quietem^ necne. Quoniam enim ex- 
periientia constat, esse legem naturae primariam, ut cor- 
pus perinde perseyeret in statu motus ac quietis^ quamdiu 
aliunde nihil accidat ad statum istum mutandum; et prop- 
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tecea vim in^rti® aub cKvfertojrespecltt ^jse velTesistetsu 
tiam, y^\ iippQtumy oolligitut : hoc sciwaprofeKtofcortt 
pus dici potest sua natumiadxSerei;is,ad iriotiim vel^c^i^ 
etedi* Nimirum tam difiicUe est- (joietoav m" € 
motuiptij quam motum in qmesccifts:inducere:- earn y&fo 
corpus pariter ccmservet statum utramvis^quidnidicatiiT 
^ Aitrumvis se habere indJffereatcr ? 

52« Peripatetic! pro varietate cnutaliDimm^ jqbas re» 
aliqua subire potest^ yaria motufi gQ:)era distiDgueb^U 
Hodie de motu ageiites intdUguatfsohuxMfrrodo raottim 
localeRi* Mptua autSem localis inteUi^ nequit ni^dimul 
intelligatur quid sit hctis. .* is v^o a aeotertcts ^efimtkkr 
pizrs spatti quQM carpw occUpal .^ undediViditeiff m.pcfa.v 
tivum et £(bsQlutuQi pro ratiota^ ispat^. ' EHstingixcpat 
enim inter spatium absolutum sive Yerum>' ac xelEttram 
siye apparens. Voluut. geilioet^lari spatium uhdequaque 
inunensum^ in^mobile^ insehsibile^ corpora untversa pen- 
means et Qontinens^ quod TDcaiit spativird rffsdutiirar., 
Spatiain.autem a <50i-{x>ribus;COBnprehens^m -vd definiv 
tum> He^dibusqueadeo. subjectum> dietttH^. spatmm rela- 
tivurfi, apparens, Vulgare.:. 

53. Fingamus itaque corpora cuncta'deStrai, et in 
nihilum redigi. Qviod reliquCim^^t vocant apatiiiite ab- 
soliitum^ omni relation^>qu» asitu et distantiis^.corpa- 
rum oriebatiw> simiil cifm/ipsis ; corporibusj, sublats. 
Porro spatium illud est infin^tumi immobilB, ]|3<fi?isifail6, 
insensibile, sine relatione et siuediistiHction^j : "Hoc est, 
omnia ejus attributa suntprirativa vel ni^aftivfervidetur 
igitur es^meafum nihil. Parit sokrmmodo.diificultatem 
aliquam^quod.extenaum isit. ilSxtensio aiitem estqusdltas 
positiva. Veruia qipdia^tandptti extens^o '«(t>ilfai' xpm 
nee dividi potest,,.nec jQcnSerafti cuju3> nalUmt paKtetn^ 
nee senSKji pdrdpeirei ne(r:im^gmationedepngere|)08sar- 
mus? E^eoiinrmhil in imaginatibnpii^ icadit^ quod^ ex 
natura ^^ lum^posfldfo^i&est utis^i^a pfstipifl^ siqui- 
dem iqfiagi'nal^ n^l sdiud^edt quamfacadl^s^Ti^Msentsa^ 
trix ^envn senaibibuin^ vd ac^t^^^xi^ 
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posmbSimb^ Fugit iosuper mtdlectum puram^ ifuuiti' 
facultadillftJireFsetar taiitumci^ et inea^ 

tensas, cttjxismodi sunt mei^^s nostrse^ earamque habi« 
tas^ passioiieis^ virttites^ et siinilia^ Ex spatio igitur ab- 
soluto auferamus modo vocabula, et nihil remanebit in 
sensu^ knaginatione^ aut intellecta : nibil aliud ergo lis 
designatur, quam para pmatto' atrt: ne^tio, hoc est, . 
meilim nihiL 

54. ObnfibeiJidiim pmnino est nos circa banc rem 
^iavisshftis pra^udiciii'teD^ri, a qilibus tit liberemur^ 
omnis anii^i vis exevetidav - Etenim multi, tantitmabest 
qood ispatium absolutum pro nihiio ducaiit,- tit rem es^e 
ex omnibus ^>co excepto) unicamexistimenty qUdg a^ni-^ 
hilar! non possit : statuantque illud suapte natura neces* 
sario existece^ ■ aBtemumque esse et increatum, atque 
adeo attributorum divkiomm particeps. Verum enim- 
ven> quum certissinium sit, res omnes^ quas nomitiibt^ 
designamusy per qtialitates aut relationes, vel aliqua 6&U 
temiex parte, cqgnosci (ineptdm enim fotet vocabiilis 
uti quibus cogniti nihil, nihil liotionis, idese vel ooncep- 
tiis subjiceretur), inquiramiis diligenter/utrum fortnat*^ 
liceat ideaol ulkm spatii illiuaporij realfs, absoliiti, quod 
post omnium corporum annihilationem perseveret eiii^ 
tere^ Jdeanil pqrro talem pai^Ocacrius intuens, reperlo 
ideam ease nii^ili purissimam, si modo idea appellanda sit; 
Hoc ipse 8ummaadt))bita'diligentik expertus ^m: hod 
alios pari .adhibita dil^g^iitik! experturod' recTr. ^ * ' 

.55. Deciper^w)siionni3ttquam solet, quod aliis om- 
nibusxoip>ribus imagiitf&tiotie^ sublatis, nostrum' teitii<^ii 
manere supponimus. Quo supposito, motuiri* mi^bro^i 
nim.ab omiil parte liberriolub^Jmaginamur.' Motus 
autem^iSirie ^atiaiooqciiu ncm potest. Nihilotlnmus si 
rem attentojanimo ivcolamuSy const^bit primo ctfncipi 
spatittm rdati(7um palrtibuixv^tri corporis di^finitu^ i i2^ 
mo^^dj^.nj^fumkr&potestateat lifaerrimam nuUp obiVaCulo 
retusaiJnE^irtplraster hosc^QOtiifaiL Falso tanden! cr^i^ 
mus tertium aliquod^ spatium videlicet immensum, rea • 
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liter existere,. quod liberam potestatem^ nobis Ucmt mo- 
vendi corpus nostrum : ad hoc enim requiritur absentia 
solummodo aliorum corporum. Quam abseiitiam, sive 
privationem corporum, nihilesse positiviim £iteamur ne- 
cesae est.* 

56. Caeterum hasce res nisi quis libero et acri ex- 
amine p^rspexerit, verba et voces parum valent. Medi- 
tanti vero, et rationes secum reputanti, ni fallor, manifes- 
tum erit, qusecunque de spatio puro et absolute pfaedi- 
cantur, ea omnia de nihilo praedicari posse Qua rati- 
pne mens humana facillime liberatur a magnis difficul- 
tatibus, simulque ab ea absurditate tribuendi existen- 
tiam necessariam uUi rei praeterquam soli Deo optima 
maximo. 

57. In proclivi esset sententiam nostnun argumentts 
a posteriori (ut loquuntiir) ductis confirmare, quaestio- 
nes de spatio absoluto proponendo; ex^npli gratia> 
utrum sit substantia vel accidens I otrum creatum vel 
increatum ? et absurditates ex utravis parte consequen- 
tes demonstrando. Sed brevitati consulendum. Illud 
tamen omitti non debet, quod sententiam hancce Demo* 
critus.olim calculo suo comprobavit, uti auctorest An- 
stoteles 1. i. Phys. ubi haec habet ; DemoerUus solidum 
et inane ponit principia, quorum aimd qmdem ut quod 
est, aliud ut qicod non est esse dicit. Scrupulum si forte 
injknat, quod distinctio ilia inter spatium absolutum et 
relativum a.magni nominis philosophis usurpetur, eiquie 
quasi fundamento ina^dificentur multa prseclara theore- 
mata, scrupulum, istum vanum esse, ex iis quae secutura 
sunt, apparebit. 

58. Ex preemissis patet, non convenire, ut definia- 
mus locum yerum corporis esse partem spatii absoluti 
quam occupat corpus, motumque verum seu absolutum 
.esse mutationem loci veri et absoluti. Siquidem omnis 

. * Vide iquee contra spatium absolutum disseruntur in 13>ro de 
principiis cognitionis humanee, idiomate anglicano decern abhinc an- 
nis edito. 
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locus est relativiis, ut et omnis motus. Verantamen ut 
hoc clarius appareat, animadvertendum est, motum nul- 
lum intelligi posse sine determinatione aliqua seu direc- 
tione, quae quidem intelligi nequit, nisi praeter corpus mo- 
tum, nostrum etiam corpus, aut aliudaliquod, simul intel- 
ligatur existere. Nam sursum, deorsum, sinistrorsum, 
dextrorsum, omnesque plagae et regiones in relatione 
^aliqua fundantur, et necessario corpus a moto diversum 
connotant et supponunt. Adeo ut, si reliquis corpo- 
ribus in nihilum redactis, globus, exempli gratia, uni- 
cus existere supponatur ; in illo motus nuUus concipi 
possit : usque adeo necesse est, ut detur aliud corpus, . 
cujus situ motus determinari intelligatur. Hujus sen- 
tentiae Veritas clarissime elucebit, modo corporum. om- 
nium tam nostri quam aliorum, praeter globum istum 
unicum, ahnihilationem riscte supposuerimus. 

59. Concipiantur porro duo globi, et praeterea nil 
corporeum, existere. Concipiantur deinde vires quo- 
modocunque applicari : quicquid tandem per applicatio- 
nem vJrium intdligamus, motus circularis duorum glo- 
borum circa commune centrum^ nequit per imaginatio- 
jiem concipi. Supponamus deinde coelum fixarum 
creari : subito ex concepto appulsu globorum ad diver- 
^as cceli istius partes motus concipietur. Scilicet cum 
.motus natura sua sit relativus, concipi non potuit prius- 
quam darentur coipora correlata. Quemadmodum nee 
-ulla relatio alia sine correlatis concipi potest. 

60.. Ad inotum circularem quodattinet, putant miil- 
ti, crescente motu vero circulari,. corpus necessario. ma- 
gis semper magisque ab axe niti. Hoc autem ex. eo 
-provenit, quod, cum motus circularis spectari possit tan- 
quam in omni momento a duabus directionibus ortum 
trahens, ima secundum radium, altera secundum . tan- 
.gentem ; si in hac ultima tantum directione impetus.au- 
geatur, tum a centro: recedet corpus motum, orbita viero 
desinet esse circularis. Quod si aequaliter. augeantur 
, vires in utraque directione, manebit. mot us circularis, sed 
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accderatuscohatu, qui^ion magiis sffguct tires recedendi 
ab axe, quam accedaidi ad eundemi ^ctas esse. Dicen^ 
duiri igitur,.aqUam in situla circUmactam aspeihdere ad 
latent viasis, propteriea.qaod, appTicatis «bvis yiribus in 
directionet^hgeptis iad quamyis particdfUn aqudBy eodem 
insitanti nioa ap|4icentur jBoyse vires a^quaks caitripfetel 
ExqubexperitnentontiMainoap seqoitur, tnotum abso* 
latum dreularem pa* vires recedendi ?b. ax^ mdtus. ri6t. 
oessario digno6ci» Poiro'.qfua ratiaae inteHigeSrMte sunt 
voces idtvdy tdres corpgrumet^ cohatws, ex praeinissis satis 
supecqueJiinotesdtt. 

'^6li Quo modo curva considerari potest tanquam 
constai^ e^ reotis ihfinitis, etiamsi rev^a ex illis rion 
cc«6tet> sed quodea hypothesis ad gebnietrialm utiliis sit, 
eodemimodd^potus cpii^ulans spedtoi poitert tanquam a 
directionibus rectilineis infinitis oituni diiddas, quse sup- 
|)ositio utili^ ert in p^ilosdphia n^edianica, Nbn tamen 
ideo affirmanduih, imlic^sfl^iie-^sse^ ut dentruoi gntyitar 
tis codfpqris^cpjusiHsiSubdessf^e exb^ pone- 

tid peripheriss dtkrulaErisy ituUa.ratioijie'liabita direetionis 
uUius reatilineflB/isiYeinftangenteaii?c-in radioi, .: ' 
G'L Haud oniitteridhm>est, motoaaSIapidid in funda, 
aut aqusBiJU situla; ciifeupjaGt^, dixd non p6§se motani 
vere Jciwiuiarenvjuxta mentem eortimrqui pef partes 
spitl^ abdohiti defipiant )oca vera corporum ; com sit 
mire oompcEsitus ^et motibns non . so^um -situlae vd iunf^ 
dae, sed etiacda tell]um dinrnddrcapixjprium ai6in, men- 
struo drca ctminrarie c^tromgravitatisterra^ etlUnae, 
et annuo cicca^fioiem:.ietlpoopterear{iarticula quasvis Ib- 
pidis veldquae djescribat liaeam' a dipulari ionge abhorr- 
reiitem^rNeG^ jpeTCta csit, qui credkur^ conattis axtfu- 
gusi quoatfiai^ Jnori'Tespicit'unurti aiiquem axem' ratfoue 
^patiiabsdutiy suppdsito quod' detdr tale spfftiuilir fwr^ 
indeofiion yideocc^oriiodo appelteri possit cdriatus miieus, 
€ui/rab6i8 vere ctrcula^TS teriqoam p^oprio et ads&qfaato 
efiechjiivfespondel:^ ^ ' ' : » 

6i3r>M6tus noilte dignosci potest^ apt menisonui, 
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ilfaiperi^ ffemttnlfis. Cum ergo upatium absolutum 
nvXlo modo in sejiSus inourfat^ neceSaecst ut inutile 
prorws sit ad distinctionem rooiuum.- Pr»terca detei> 
^lii^^itip s|ye directio motui essei^fialis egt^ ilia vera.ia 
reUtiw$ jwnsistit. Ergo imjposeibile ^stintmotua ab^ 
solutus concipiatur. 

64. Porro quoniam pro diversitatc foci relativi va^- 
)rius $it jp3Qt\3S gusdem corpori«» quinisio^ ttoo re^pectu 
pjioyei?, altero quiescere dici quidpiam possit ; ad d^ 
termina^duin motutA verum et quietem veram, quo sci- 
lip^ toUatur ambig^itas, et coiisulatur nicclwikaB^f^ 
Iq^pphororo, qtti:systema rerumbtiua coioteiniAantiir, 
^tis £yierit apatium celi^viim £xaruin ocela/ laaquam. 
quiesoeote ^peotato^ conduaum adhibere/loooiBpatii abi* 
epluti. Motus aotem: et jquies tali > spatio rdativp. defi* 
njti, <x)mnGK)de adhiberi possunt loco absolatorum^. qui 
ab iilia nuUo symptomate diacami possunt. £^mm imt 
pirimantur utcunque vires, sint qiricuaquerconatos, con- 
cedaimis ^otum. dUtingui per actionea.ta corpora exer- 
9itas; hu^cy^in tatrien inde.aequetuir,tdari8pa£iumillu4 
et locuoi abaolutum, ejuaque mutationem esse locum 

. Cfft..I^egfis; mbiCuran, effeofaiaquey et Iheorematapo** 
rundem proportiones et calcnlos cbctinentia, pro divier^i^ 
yiamQi'6guriS;, acdelerationibki^itidein.jat <dirediombiis 
d^yems, medii8que.pJa8ininus>^Teaistoitib^ om^ 
l^ft pon^tantjwe calctilatiohe ihotns absc^utt. : Utiivel 
ex eQ|>atet quod^quum secundnmiiUorum princtpi&qui 
iBptum absolutUm iiiducunt,. nuUo s^se^toQiate. acire 
liceat^ utrum integta r^um idqn^pagea qttie$cat5.an mo* 
ire^r umformiter in <£rediucQky:pec9piouum ^t motum 
abfoluilum nuUms coipQiisJceghosiEa po^se... ,.: 

, ,00, Exdktis patetadvefi»nriKK3tiaj|»tm'alinp^ '^ 
. c^eildam soromc^ce juyatuniim/ l^ Diatipguere . inter 
hypolH^H^^ matheimatiGn et mataraa mrum: li«d Canere 
a]l^ liib^tractionibus : . 3f. Con^iderareiinQtam tanqumo 
aUqliid saisibile, vel saltan! inii^in^il^r meD^urisque 
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rdativis esse contentos. Qiise si fecdritnusi simul cla- 
lis^ima quiaeque philosophiap mechailicae theoremata^ 
quibus reserantur naturae recessus, mundique sy sterna 
calculis humanis subjicitur^ maneburit intemerata; et 
iDotus ccmtemplatio a mille minutiis, subtilitatibus^ ide- 
isque abstractis libera evadet. Atque hsec de natura 
motus dicta sufEciant. 

67. Restate ut disseramus de causa communicationis 
motuum. Esse autem vim impressam in corpus mobile 
causam motus in eo, plerique existimant. Veruntamen 
iilos non assignare causam motus cognitam^ et a corpore 
motuque distinctam^ ex praemissis constat. Patet insuper 
vim non esse rem certam et dietemiinatam^ ex eo quod 
viri summi de ilia multum diversa^ immo contraria^ pro- 
fersmt^ salva tamen in consequentiis veritate. Siquidem 
Newtonus ait vim impressam consistere in actione sola, 
esseque actionem exercitam in corpus ad statum ejus 
mutandum, nee post actionem manere. Torricellius 
cumulum quendam sive aggregatu'm virium impressarum 
per percussionem in corpus mobile recipi, ibidemque 
manere atque impetum constituere contendit. Idem 
fere Borellus aliique predicant. At vero, tametsi inter 
se pugnare videantur Newtonus et Torricellius, nihilo- 
mtnus, dum singuli sibi consentanea proferunt, res satis 
commode ab utrisque explicatur. Quippe vires omnes 
corporibus attributae tam sunt hypotheses mathematical 
quam vires attractivae in planetis et sole. Caeterum 
entia mathematica in ra'um natura stabilem esseatiam 
nonhabent: pendent autem a notionedefinientis: und6 
eadem res diversimode explicari potest. 

68. Statuamus motum novum in corpore percusso 
conservari, sive per vim insitam, qua corpus quodlibet 
perseverat in statu suoveL motus vel quietis uniformis 
in directum ; sive per vim impressam, durante^percus- 
sione in corpus percussum receptam ibidemqii^ perma* 
nentetn; idem erit quoad rein, differentia existente in 
nominibus tantum.' Similiter, ubi mobile percutiens 
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perdit^ et percussum aoquirit motum, parum refert dis- 
putare, utrum motus acquisitus sit idem numero cum 
motu perdito, ducit enim in minutias metaphysicas et 
prorsus nominales de identitate. Itaque sive dicamus 
motum transire a percutiente in percussum, sive in pjer- 
cusso motum de novo generari, destrui autem in percu- 
tiente, res eodem recidit. Utrobique intelligitur unum 
corpus motum perdere, alteram acquirere, et praeterea 
nihil. 

69. Mentem, quae agitat et continet universam 
hancce molem corpoream, estque causa vera efficiens 
rhotus, eandem esse, proprie et stricte loquendo, cau* 
sam communicationis ejusdem baud negaverim. In 
pbilosopbia tamen physica, causas et solutiones pbseno- 
menon a principiis mechanicis petere oportet. Pbysice 
igitur res explicatur non assignando ejus causam vere 
agentem et incorpbream, sed demonstrando ejus connex- 
ionem cum principiis mecbanicis : cujusmodi est illud, 
actionem et reactionem esse semper contrarias et ^equates, 
a quo, tanquam fonte et priqcipio primario, eruuntur 
regulae de motuum communicatione, quae a neotericis; 
magno scientiarum* bono, jam ante repertas sunt et de- 
monstratae. 

70. Nobis satis' fuerit, siinnuamus principium illud 
alio modo declarari potuisse. Nam si vera rerum natura 
potius quam abstracta mathesis spectetur^ videbitur re6. 
tius dici, in attractione vel percussione passionem cor* 
porum,' quam actionem, esse utrobiqiie aequalem. Ex- 
empli gratia, lapis fiine equo alligatus tantum trahitur 
versus equum, quantum equus versus lapidem : corpuis 
etiam motum in aliud quiescens impactum, patitur ean« 
dem mutationem cum corpore quiescente. Et quoad 
efFectum realem, percutiens est item percussum, percus- 
sumque percutiens. Mutatio autem ilia est utrobique, 
tam in corpore equi quam inJapide, tam in moto quam 
in quiescente, passio mera. Esse autem vim, virtutem, 
aut actionem corpoream talium efFectuuin vere et pro- 
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pde j^attsatricem no& constat. Corpus iD0tHfnt;k\qme9- 
cens impingitur ; loquhnur tamen active^ dioent^ iHud 
hoc itnpeHere: nee absurde in mechanicis^ idn idese 
iQi^emattcae potius quam verse rerum naturae spec- 
tantun 

7 1 . lu pbysicaj sensus et exp^rteatia, qusa ad effectus 
appanentes sdummpdo peiiingubt^ locum hi^nt; in 
mecbanica, notioues abstracts, mathematiborum admit 
tuntur. In philosophia prima, seu metaphysica, agitur 
de rebus Jnwrpbrds, de-causis^ veritate; et exi^tentia 
rerum* Pbysicus smes sivq successkmas rerum/sensi- 
Irilium contemplatuc, quibiisle^bus connectuntur, et 
quo ordin<^i quid prastedit tanquam causa^quidisequitiur 
twquam efiectus^ ^nimadviertens.r. ^ At^pie bac ratione 
didmtis cot^usmotoia'esaecausam motusiin altero^ vd 
ei motum impripiere, tnahereetiaiD, autiii^llere. Quo 
sepim causae (Secundse .tx)rpx>reas intelligi debent^ nulla 
p^tion^ babita verae ^edis viilum^ vd potentiamm actri^ 
mm^ aut cau3» . redia cui: insunt Porra dici poasunt 
«U?ffj,vel principja medifluicai ultra corpus, figuram, 
^otum, etiam axiomata sciential medianioae primaria, 
la&qu^T) causae, consequentium spectata. 

72. Causae vere activae meditatione tantum et rati- 
ocinip e tenebris erui ^mbus involvuntur possunt, et 
aliquatenus cpgnosci. . Spectat autjem ad philosophiaiu 
primam^ seu inetaphysicam,de iis agere. Quod si cuique 
scientiae. provincia sua tribuatur, limites c^signentur, 
principia et olgectaabcuratedi^tij^uaritur, quae^ sin- 
gukp peirtiue^t^ tractai^e licuerit majored cum facilitate^ 
tuw perspicuitate. 
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eqiitled. The dialysis shewed not to obtiim io infinitesU 
mA, but it must also obtain in finite <^uaatrties. 

XXX. The getting rid of quantities by the received principles, 
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nor good logic. Fkixions or velocities, why introduced. 
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I. Though I am a strangei* to your person, yet I am 
not. Sir, a stranger to the reputation you have acquired 
in that branch of learning which hath been your pecu- 
liar study ; nor to the authority that you th%r6fore a^ 
sume in things forieign to your profession ; nor to the 
abuse that you, and too many more of the like charac- 
ter, are known to make of such undue authority, to. the 
misleading of unwary persons in matters of the highest 
■ concernment, and whereof your mathematical knowledge 
can by no means qualify you to be a competent judge. 
Equity indeed and good sense would incline one to dis- 
regard the judgment of men, in points which they have 
not considered or eiiamined. But several who make the 
loudest claim to those qualities do nevertheless the very 
thing they would seem to despise, clothing th^nselves 
in the livery of other men's opinions, and putting on a 
general deference for the judgment of you, gentlemen, 
who are presumed to be of all men the greatest masters 
of reason, to be most conversant about distinct ideas, and 
never to take things upon trust, but always clearly to 
^ee your way, as men whose constant employment is the 
deducing truth by the justest inference from the most 
evident principles. With this bias on their minds, they 
submit to your dedsions where you have no right to de- 
cide. And that this is one short 'way of making inii^ 
dels, I am credibly informed. 

II. Whereas then it is supposed, that you apprdiend 
more distinctly, consider more closely, infer more justly j^ 
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and conclude more accurately, than other men, and that 
you are therefore less religious because more judicious, 
I shall claim the privilege of a free-thinker ; and take 
the liberty to inquire into the object, principles, and 
method, of demonstration admitted by the mathemati- 
dans of the present age, with )he savple freedom that you 
presume to treat the principles and mysteries of religion ; 
to the end, that all men may see what right you have to 
lead, or what encouragement others have to follow you. 
It l)ath bpen an o^ remiu-k, that geometry is an excel- 
lent logic. And it must be owned, that when the defi- 
nitions are <dear ; wh^ th^ postulata cannot be refused, 
nor the axioms denied : when from the distinct con- 
jtemi^on and comparison pf figures, their properties 
9re derived, by a perpetual well-connected chain of con- 
sequences, the objects being still kqpt in view, and the 
att$»tiQn ever fixed upon them ; there is acquired a 
habit of reasoning, dose and exact and mediodical: 
which habit lengthens and sharpois the mind, and be- 
lt^ transferred to other sutjects, is of general use in the 
inquiry after truth. But how far this is the case of our 
gjeometrical analysts, it may be worth while to consider. 
UI. TTie method of fluxions is the general key by 
help whcarepf the modem mathematicians unlock the Se- 
crets of geometry, and consequently of nature. And as 
it is jdKit whidi hath enaUed them so remarkably to 
migp theandents in discovering theorems and solving 
problems, the exercise and application thereof are be* 
come the main if not sole employment of all those who 
in this age pass for profound geom^ers. But whether 
this method be clear or obscure, consistent or repug- 
nant, demonstrative or precarious, as I shall inquire with 
the utmoAt impartiality, so I submit my inqinry to ypur 
own judgment, and that of every candid r^ei", lines 
are supposed to be generatedf by the motimi of poihts, 
plains by the motion of Hnes, and solids by the motion 
^ latrod* ad Qoadraturam CurTaninu 
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ofpbues. And whereas qumtUi^ generated in equal 
limes are greater or lesser according to the greater or 
lesser . velocity wherewith. they increase and are gene- 
rated^ a method hath been found to determine quanti- 
ties from the velocities of their generating motions. And 
Buch velocities are called fluxions : and the quantities 
generated are called flowing quantities. These fluxions 
are md to be nearly as the increments of the flowing 
quantities, generated in the least equal particles of time ; 
and to be accurately in the first proportion of the nas- 
cent, or in the last of the evanescent increments. Some- 
times, instead of velocities, the momentaneous iiicre*- 
ments or decrements of undetermined flowing quanti- 
ties are considered, under the appellation of moments. 

rV*. By moments we are not to understand finite 
particles. These are said not to be moments, but quan- 
tities generated fi'om moments, which last are only the 
nascent principles of finite quantities. It is said, that 
the minutest errors are not to be neglected in mathe^ 
matics : that the fluxions are celerities, not proportional 
to the finite increments, though ever so small ; but only 
to the moments or nascent increments, whereof the pro- 
portion alone, and n6t the magnitude, is considered. 
And of the aforesaid fluxions there be other fluxions, 
which fluxions of fluxions iu:e called second fluxions. 
And the fluxicms of these second fluxions are called 
third fluxicms : and so on, fourth, fifth, sixth, &c. ad 
irifinitum.s Now, as our sense is strained and puzzled 
with the perception of otgects extremely minute, even 
so the imagination, which faculty derives from sense, 
is very much strained and puzzled to frame clear ideas 
of the least particles of time, or the least increments ge^ 
nerated therein; and much more so to comprehend the 
moments, or those increments of the flowing quanti- 
ties in statu nascentiy in their very first origin or begin- 
ning to exist, before they become finite particles. 4nd 
it seems still more ctfiicult to conceive the abstracted 
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velocitiies of such na^^t imperfect entities. • But;thc 
velocities of the velocities, the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth velocities, &c. exceed, if I mistake not, aH human 
understanding. The further the mind analysethand 
pursueth these fugitive ideas, the more it is lost and be- 
wildered ; the objects, at first fleeting and minute, soon 
vanishing out of sight. Certainly, in any sense, a second 
or third fluxion seems an obscure mystery. The inci- 
pient celerity of an incipient celerity, the nascent aug- 
ment of a nascent augment, u e. of a thing which hath 
no magnitude ; take it in what light you please, the dear 
conception of it will, if I mistake not, be found impos- 
sible ; whether it be so or no I appeal to the trial of 
every thinking reader. And if a second fluxion be in- 
ac>Qcetvable, what are we to think of third, fourth, fifih 
fluxions, and so on without end ? 

V. The foreign mathematicians are supposed by 
6ome, even of our own, to proceed in a manner less ac- 
curate, perhaps^ and geometrical, yet more intelligible. 
Instead of flowing quantities and their fluxions, they con- 
sider the variable flnite quantities, as increa^ng or di- 
minishing by the continual addition or subdui^ion of in- 
^nitely small quantities. Instead of the velocities where- 
with increments are generated, they consider the incre- 
meuts or decrements themselves, which they call differ- 
ences, and which are supposed to be inflnitely sm^all. 
The difference of a line is an inflnitely little'line; ofa 
plane an infinitely little plane. They suppose finite quan* 
tities to consist of parts infinitely little, and curves to be 
polygons, whereof the sides are infinitely little, which by 
the angles they make one with another determine the 
curvity of the line. Now to conceive a quantity infi- 
nitely small, that is, infinitely l^s than any sensible or 
imaginable quantity, or any the least finite magnitude, 
is, I confess, above my capacity. But to conceive a part 
of such infinitely small quantity, that shall be still infi- 
pitely less than it, and consequently though multiplied 
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mfmitely slmll never equal the minutest finite quantity, 
is, I suspect, an infinite difficulty to any man whatsoever; 
and will be allowed such by those who candidly say what 
they think ; jM-ovided th^ really think and reflect, and 
do not take things upon trust. 

VI. And yet in the calcuhs differeniialis, which me- 
thod serves to all the same intents and ends with that of 
fluxions, our modem analysts are not content to consider 
only the differences of finite quantities : they aUo con- 
sider the differences of those differences, and the differ- 
ences of the differences of the first differences : and so 
on ad hjfinitum. That is, they consider quantities in- 
finitely less than the least discernible quantity ; and 
others infinitely less than those infinitely small ones; 
and still others infinitely less than the preceding infinite- 
simals, and so on without end or limit. Insomuch that 
we are to admit an infinite succession of infinitesimals, 
each infinitely less than the foregoing, and infinitely 
gr^eater than the following. As there are first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, &c. fluxions^ so there are differences, 
first, second, third, fourth, &c. in an infinite progres- 
sion towards nothing, which you still approach and never 
arrive at. And (which is most strange) although ycm 
should take a million of millions of these infinitesinial, 
etach whereof is supposed infinitely greater than some 
other real magnitude, and add them to the leaist given 
quantity, it shall be never the bigger. For this is one 
of the modest joo^/w/ato of Qur modern mathematicians, 
and is a cprnerr stone or ground- work of their specula^- 
tions. 

VII. All these points, I say, are supposed arid believ- 
ed by certain rigorous exactors of evidence in religion, 
men who pretend to believe no further than they can 
see. That men who have been conversant only about 
cleiar points, should with difficulty admit obscure 6nes, 
might not seem altogether unaccountable. But he who 
can digest a second or third fluxion, a second or third 
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dUferenoe^ need not, methiiikt, be squeBiiush about any 
point in diviisiity* Th^e is a natural presumption that 
men's faculties are made alike. It is on tiiis supposi- 
tion that they attempt to argue and convince one another. 
What therefore shall appear evidently impossible and 
repugnant to one, may be presumed the same to an- 
other* But with what appearance of reason shall any 
man presun^ to say, that mysteries may not be objects 
of £uth, at the same time that he himself admits such 
obscure mysteries to be the object of sciencef ? 

Vni. It must indeed be aduiowledged, the modem 
mathematicians do not consider these pcnnts s» my8-> 
teries^ but as clearly conceived and mastered by their 
comprd^n^ve minds. They scruple not to say, that 
by the help of these new analytics they can penetrate 
into infinity itself: that they can even extend thdr 
views beyond infinity : that Uieir art comprehmds not 
only infinite, but infinite of infinite (as they express it), 
or an infinity of infinites. But, notwithstanding dl 
these assertions and pretensicms, it may be justly ques- 
tioned whether, as other men in other inquiries are 
often deceived by words or terms, so they likewise are 
not wonderfiilly deceived and deluded by their Own pe. 
culiar signs, symbols, or species. Nothiilg is easier 
than to (fevise expressions or notations for fluxions and 
infinitesimals of the first, second, third> fourth, and 
subsequent orders, proceeding in the same regular form 



without end or limit x. x. x. x. &c* or dx. ddx. dddx. 
ddddx. &c» These expressions, indeed, are clear and dis- 
tinct, and the mind finds no difificulty in conceiving them 
to be continued beyond any assignable bounds. But if 
we remove the veil and look underneath, if laying aside 
the expressions we set ourselves attentively to consider' 
the things themsdves, which are supposed to be express- 
ed or marked thereby, we shall discover much empti- 
ness,^ darkness, and confusion; nay, if I mistake not,' 
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direct impossibilities and contradictions. Whether this 
be the case or no, every thinking reader is entreated to 
examine and judge for himself. 

IX. Having considered the object, I proceed to con- 
sider the principles of this new analysis by momentums^ 
fluxions, or infinitesimals ; Wherein if it shall appear 
that your capital points, upon which the rest are sup- 
posed to depend, include error and false reasoning ; it 
will then follow that you, who are at a loss to conduct 
yourselves, cannot with any decency set up for guides to 
other men. The main point in the method of fluxions 
is to obtain the fluxion or momentum of the rectangle 
or product of two intermediate quantities. Inasmuch 
as from thence are derived rules for obtaining the flux- 
ions of all other products and powers ; be the coefficients 
or the indexes what they will, integers or fractions, ra- 
tional or surd. Now this fundamental point one would 
thfaik should be very clearly made out, considering how 
much is built upon it, and that its influence extends 
throughout the whole analysis. But let the reader 
judge. This is given for demonstration. * Suppose the 
product or rectangle A B increased by continual motion : 
and that the momentaneous increments of the sides A 
and £ are a and b. When the sides -^ and B were de- 
ficient, or lesser by one half of their moments, the rect- 
angle was A — ^ a x B — ^ 6, i. e. A B — i^ a B — \ h 
A-^^ a b. And as soon as the sides A and B are in- 
creased by the other two halves of their moments^ the 
rectangle becomes A + ^a ^B-^^b or AB-^i^aB 
+ ^ bA-^ i a b. From the latter rectangle subduct 
the former, and the remaining difference will be a S + 
b A. Therefore the increment of the rectangle gene- 
rated by the entire increments a and bis a B -^ b A 
Q. jB. D. But it is plain that the direct and true me- 
thod to obtain the moment or increment of the rect- 

^ Naturalis Philosophifle Principia Mathematical lib. ii^ Jem. 2. 
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angle A B, id to take the sides asinfcreased by their whole 
mcrements, and so multiply them together, -^ + a hy 
B+ b, the product whereof j4B + aB + bA-{- a b 
is the augmented rectangle ; whence, if we subduct A B 
the remainder aJB+i-f-^ab will be the true incre- 
ment of the rectangle, exceeding that which was obtained 
by the former illegitimate and indirect method by the 
quantity a b. And this holds universally' by the quan^ 
tities a and b be what they will, big or little, finite or 
infinitesimal, increments, moments, or velocities. Nor 
will it avail to say that a i is a quantity exceeding small : 
since we are told that in rebus mathematicis errores quam 
minimi non mnt contemnendi. 

X. * Such reasoning as this for demonstration, no* 
thing but the obscurity of the subject could have en- 
couraged or induced the great author of the fiuxionary 
method to put upon his followers, and nothing but an 
implicit deference to authority could move them to ad- 
mit. The case indeed is difficult. There can be nothing 
done till you have got rid of the quantity a b. In or- 
der to this the notion of fluxions is shifted : it is placed 
in various lights : points which should be clear as first 
principles are puzzled ; and terms which should be 
steadily used are ambiguous. Bt»t notwithstanding all 
this address and skill, the point of getting rid ofd b can- 
not be obtained by legitimate reasoning. If a man by 
methods, not geometrical or demonstrative, shall have 
satisfied himself of the usefulness of certain rules ; 
which he afterwards shall propose to his disciples for 
undoubted truths ; which he undertakes to demonstrate 
in a subtile manner, and by the help of nice and intri- 
cate notions ; it is not hard to conceive that such his 
disciples may, to save themselves the trouble of think- 
ing, be inclined to confound the usefulness of a rule with 
the certainty of a truth, and accept the one for the other ; 
especially if they are men accustomed rather to compute 
* Introd. ad Quadrataram Curvarum. 
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than to thiiik ; earnest rather to go on: fast and far^ than 
solicitous to set out warily and see their way distinctly- 

XI. The points or mere limits of nascent lines are 
undoubtedly equal> as having no more magnitude one 
than another^ a limit as sudi being no quantity. If by 
a momentum you mean more than the initial limit, it 
must be either a finite quantity or an infinitesirtial. 
But all finite quantities are expressly excluded from the 
notion of a momentum. Therefore the momentum 
must be an infinitesimal. And, indeed, though much ar- 
tifice hath been employed to escape or avoid the ad- 
mission of quantities infinitely small, yet it seems inef- ~ 
fectual. For aught I see, you can admit no quantity 
as a medium between a finite quantity and nothing, 
without admitting infinitesimals. An increment gene- 
rated in a finite particle of time, is itself a finite particle; 
and cannot therefore be a momentum. You must there- 
fort take an infinitesimal part of time wherein to generate 
your momentum. It is said^ the magnitude of moments 
is not considered ; and vet these same moments are 
supposed to be divided into parts. This is not easy^ to 
conceive, no more than it is why we should take quan- 
tities less than ^and B in-order to obtain the increment 
of A By of which prdceeding it must be owned the final 
cause or motive is obvious ; but it is not so obvious or 
easy to explain a just and legitimate reason for it, or shew 
it to be geometrical. 

XII. From the foregoing principle so demonstrated,. 
the general rule for finding the fluxion of any power of 
a flcwing quantity is derived.* But, as there seems to 
luive been some inward scruple or consciousness of de- 
fect in the forgoing demonstration, and as this finding 
the fluxion of a given power is a point of primary im- 
portance, it hath therefore been judged prc^r to de- 
monstn^ the same in a diflferent manner independent 
of the forgoing demonsijtration. But whether this Other 

• Philosophise Naturalis Principia Matheinatica, lib. ii. lem, 2. 
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.inetho4 be more legitimate and condusivo than tkefor^ 
mer, I proceed now to examine ; and in onler thereto 
shall premise the following lemma. If with a view 
to demonstrate any proposition, a qqrtain point k sup- 
posed, by virtue of which certain other points areat- 
tained, and such supposed point be itself ^^ afterwards de- 
stroyed or rejected by a contrary supposition ; in that caae 
all other points, attained thereby and consequent them- 
upon, must also be destroyed and rgected, so as from 
thenceforward to be no more supposed or applied ia tiie 
demonstration.** This is so plain as to need no proof. 

XIII. Now the other method of obtaining a rule to 
find the fluxion of any power is as follows. Let the 
quantity ^ flow uniformly, and be it piioposed to find 
the fluxion of ^. In the same time that x by flowing 
becomes x + o, the power af^ becomes x + o | *, i. e. by 

the method of infinite series xn + noa^ — 1 + oox 

n — i tin — n 

+ &c. and the increments o and noic^ — 1 + 



nn — m 



o af^^ + &c. areone to another as 1 to n o^ — 1 -t- 

o xn—^ + &c. Let now the increments vanish, and then: 
last proportion will be 1 totia?" — 1. But 4t should seem 
that this reasoning is not fair or conclusive. For when it 
is said, let the increments vanish, i.e. let the incremoEits 
be nothing, or let there be no increments, the former 
supposition tiiat the increments were somethings or that 
there wereincrements, is destroyed,andyetaooB8equ€aioe 
of that supposition, i.e. an expression got by virtue 
thereof, is retained. Which, by the forcings leouns, 
is a false way of reasoning. Certainly when wesoppple 
the increments to vwish, we must suppose their ptopcttf- 
tions, their expressions, and every thing else derived from 
the suppositioa of thdr existence, to vani^ with tliem^ 

XIV. To make this point plainer, I shall unfold the 
reasoning, and propose it in a fuller light to your view. 
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It ainoimts therefore to this, or vfsy in other words be 
thus expressed. I suppose that the quantity a? flows, 
and by flowing is increased, and its increment I call o, 
so that by flowing it becomes jp -f o. And as ^increaseth, 
it fcdlows that every power of d? is likewise increased in 
A due proportion. Therefore as x becomes x+ o,a:n 
will become J7 + o | «: that is, according to the method 

of mfinite series, a^ + no .r" — 1 + o o a;*— 2 + &c. 

And if from the two augmented quantities we subduct 
the root and the power respectively, we shall have re- 
maining the two increments, to wit, and no of — 1 + 



— ^ ooa^*^^ + &c. which increments, being both di- 
vided by thecommoh divisor 0, yield the quotients 1 and 

nil — n 

n of — 1 + Xn^i + &c. which afe therefore expo- 

nents of the ratio of the increments. Hitherto I have 
supposed that x flows, that x hath a real increment that 

is something. And I have proceeded all along on that 
supposition, without which I should not have been able 
to have made so much as one single step. From that 
supposition it is that I get at the increment of ^, that 

1 am able to compare it with the increment of ar, and 
that I find the proportion between the two increments* 
I now beg leave to make a new supposition contrary to 
the first, L e. I will suppose that there is no increment 
of Xy or that is nothing ; which second supposition 
destroys my first, and is inconsistent with it, and there^ 
fore with every thing that supposeth it. I do neverthe- 
less beg leave to retain noc^ — 1, which is an expression 
obtained in virtue of my first supposition, which ne^ 
cessarily presupposed such supposition, and which could, 
not be obtained without it. All which seems a most 
inconsistent way of arguing, and such as would not be 
allowed of in divinity. 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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%V. Nothingis plainer thau that no just oondusion 
can ]>e direqtly drawn from two inconsistent supposi- 
tions. You may indeed suppose any thing possible ; 
but afterwards you may not suppose any thing that de- 
stroys what you first supposed ; or if you do, you must 
begin de novo. If therdbre you suppose that the aug- 
ments vanish, i. e. that there are no augments, you are 
to begin again, and see what follows from such suppo- 
sition. But nothing will follow to your purpose. You 
cannot by that means ever arrive at your conclusion, or 
succeed in, what is called by the celebrated author, the 
investigation of the first or last proportions of nascent 
and evanescent quantities, by instituting the analysis in 
finite ones. I repeat it again : ypu are at liberty to 
make any possible supposition : and you may destroy one 
supposition by another : but then you may not retain 
the consequences, or any part of the consequences, of 
your first supposition so destroyed. I admit that signs 
may be made to denote either any thing or nothing : 
and consequently that in the ordinal notation ^r + o, 
Q might have sigitiified either an increment or nothing. 
But then whidi of these soever yon make it signify, ycm 
must argue consistently with such its signification, and 
not proceed upon a double meaning : which to do w«^ 
a manifest sophism. Whether you ar^ue in symbols or 
in words, the rules of right reason are still the same. 
Nor can it be supposed, you will plead a privilege in 
mathematics to be exempt from them. 

XVI. If you assume at first a quantity increased by 
nothing, and in the expression, xj^Oy o stands fox no- 
thing, upon this supposition, as there is no increment of 
the root, so there will be no increment of the power ; 
and consequently there will be none exc^t the first, of 
all those members of the series constituting the power of 
the binomial ; and will therefore never come to your 
expression of a fluxion legitimately by such method. 
Hence you are driven into the fallacious way of proceed- 
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Hig to a certam point on the supposition c^an incre-- 
ment, and then at once shifting your supposition to that 
of no increment There may seem great skijl in doing 
this at a certetin point or period. Since if this second 
supposition had been made before the common division 
by 0, aU had vanished at once, and you must have got 
nothing by your supposition. Whereas by this artifice 
of first dividing, and then changing your supposition, 
you retain 1 and n a?» — 1. But, notwithstanding all 
this address to cover it, the fallacy is still the same. For 
whether it be done sooner or later, when once the se- ^ 
cond supposition or assumption is made, in the sdme 
-instant the former assumption and all that you got by 
it is destroyed, and goes out together. And this is uni- 
versally true, be the subject what it will, throughout 
all the branches of human knowledge ; in any other of 
which, I believe men would hardly admit such a reason- 
ing as this, which in mathematics is accepted for de- 
monstration. 

XVti. It may not be amiss to observe, that the 
method for finding the fluxion of a rectangle of two 
flowing quantities, as it is set forth in the Treatise of 
Quadratures, differs from the abovementioned taken 
from the second book of the Principles, and is in effect 
the same with that used in the calculus differ entialis. * 
For the supposing a quantity infinitely diminished, and 
therefore rejecting it, is in effect the rejecting an infi- 
nitesimal ; and indeed it requires a marvellous sharp- 
ness of discernment, to be able to distinguish between 
evanescent increments and infinitesimal differences. It 
may perhaps be said that the quantity being infinitely 
diminished becomes nothing, and so nothing is rejected. 
But according to the received principles it is evident 
that no geometrical quantity can by any division or sub- 
division whatsoever be exhausted, or reduced to nothing. 
Considering the various arts and devices used by the 
* Analyse des liniment Petits, part i. prop, ii, 
2 E 2 
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great author of the fluxioAary method, iu how manjF 
lights he placeth his fluxions, and in what different 
ways he attempts to demonstrate the ^^me point ; one 
would be inclined to think, he was himself suspicious 
of the justness of hi^ own demonstrations, and that he 
was not enough pleased with any notion steadily to ad- 
here to it. Thus much at least is plain, that he owned 
himself satisfied concerning certain points, which nevar- 
theless he would not undertake, to demonstrate to 
others*. Whether this satisfaction arose from tenta- 
tive methods ot inductions, which have often been ad- 
mitted by mathematicians (for instance, by Dr. Wallis 
in his Arithmetic of Infinites), is what I shall not pre- 
taid to determine. But whatever the c£ise might have 
' been with respect to the author, it appears that his fol- 
lowers have shewn themselves more eager in applying 
his method, than accurate in examining his principles. 
XVIIL It is curbus to observe, what subtilty and 
skill this great genius employs to struggle with an in- 
superable difficulty ; and through what labyrinths he 
endeavours to escape the doctrine of infinitesimals; 
which as it intrudes upon him whether he will or no, so 
it is admitted and embraced by others without the least 
repugnance; Leibnitz and his followers in their calcu- 
lus cUfferentialis, making no manner of scruple, first to 
suppose, and secondly to reject, quantities infinitely 
small : with what clearness in the apprehension and 
justness in the reasoning, any thinking man, who is 
not prejudiced in favour of those things, may easily 
discern. The notion or idea of an infinitesimal quan- 
tity, as it is an object simply apprehended by the mind, 
hath been already considered-f* I shall now only ob- 
serve as to the method of getting rid of such quantities, 
that it is done without the least ceremony. As in flux- 
ions the point of first impprtance, and which paves the 
' way to the rest, is to find the fluxion of a product of two 

♦ See Letter tQ Collins, Nov. 9, 1679; f Sect. v. and vi. 
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mdeterminate quantities^ so in the cdlcidm differentiaHs 
(which method is supposed to have been bcjrrowed 
from the former with some small alterations) the main 
point is to obtain the difference of such product. Now 
the rule for this is got by rejecting the product or rect- 
angle of the differences. And in general it is supposed 
that no quantity is bigger or lesser for the addition 
or sobduction of its infinitesimal: and consequently 
no error can arise from such rejection of infinitesimals. 

XIX. And yet it should seem that, whatever errors 
are admitted in the premises, proportional errors ought 
to be apprehended in the conclusion, be they finite or 
infinitesimal: and therefore the aKpi^la of geometry 
requires nothing should be neglected or rejected. In 
answer to this you will perhaps say, that the conclu- 
sions are accurately true, and that therefore the prin- 
ciples and methods from whence they are derived must 
be so too. But this inverted way of demonstrating 
your principles by your conclusions, as it would be pecu- 
liar to you gentlemen, so it is contrary to the rules of 
logic. The truth of the conclusion will not prove eitter 
liie form or the matter of a syllogism to be true ; inas- 
much as the illation might have been wrong or the pre- 
mises false, and the conclusion nevertheless true, though 
not in virtue of such illation or of such, premises. I say, 
that in every other science men prove their conclusions 
by their principles, and. not their principles by the con- 
clusions. But if in yours you should allow- yourselves 
this unnatural way of proceeding, the consequence would 
be that you must take up with induction, and bid adieu 
to demonstration. And if you submit to this, your au- 
thority will no longer lead the way in points of reason 
and science. 

XX. I have no controversy about your conclusions, 
but only about your logic and method : how you de- 
monstrate ? what objects you are conversant with, and 
whether you conceive them clearly ? what principles 
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you proceed upon ; how sound tbejr may be; and haw 
you ap^y them ? It must be remembered that I am 
not concerned about the truth of your theorems, but 
only about the way of coming at them ; wheth^ it be 
legitimate or illegitimate, clear or obscure, scientificor 
tentative. To prevent all possibility of your mistaking 
me, I beg leave to repeat and insist, that I consider the 
geometrical analyst as a logician, i. e. so far forth as he 
reasons and argues, ai^ his mathematical conclusions, 
not in themselves, but in their premises ; not as true or 
false, useful or insignificant, but as derived from such 
principles, and by such inferences. And forasmudi as 
it may perhaps seem an unaccountable paradox, that 
mathematicians should deduce true propositions from: 
f^e principles^ be right in the conclusion, and yet err 
in the premises ; I shall endeavour particularly to «l- 
plain why this may come to pass, and shew bow eri-or 
may bring forth truth, though it cannot bring forth 
science. 

XXI. In order therefore to clear up this pointy we 
will suppose for instance (hat a tangent is to be drawn 
to a parabola> and examine the progress of this afiair, as 
it is p^ibrmed by infinitasimat differences. 




B N 
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Let AB be a cjuuve, the absctsse jiP = ;r, the wdinate 
PB:=iy^ tbe difference of the abscissePAfzidir^th© 
difiference of the ordinate RN^dy. NoWy by supposing 
the curve to be a polygon, and coMequently BNy the 
inccement or difference of the curve, to be a straight 
Ime coincident with the tangent, and the differential 
triangle BRN to be similar to the triangle TPB, the 
subtangent PT is found a fourth proportional to RN: 
EB : PB : ttet is, to dyidociy. Hence the subtan<^ 

ydx 

gent will be — . But herein there is an error arising 

dy 

from the forementioned false supposition, whence the 

value of PT comes out greater than the truth : for in 

reality it is not the triangle RNB but RLBy which is 

similar to PJBT, and therefore (instead of RN) RL 

should have been the first term of the proportion, i. e. 

RN + NL, i. e. dy ^z : whence the true expression 

ydt 

for the subtangent should have been . There was 

dyu 

therefore an enw of defect in making dy th^ 4iyi- 
sor : which error was equal to z, u e. NL the line com- 
prehended between the curve and the tangent. Now 
by the nature of the curve yy=:px, supposing ^ to be 
the parameter, whence by the rule of differences 2ydy 

pdx 

zupdx and dy = — . But if you multiply y-hdyhy 

itself, and retain the whole product without rejecting 
the sc^^uare of the difierence^ it will then come out, by 
substituting the augmented quantities in the equation 

pdx dy dy 

of the curve, that dy = truly. There was 

2y ty 

pdx 

therefore an error of excess in making dy = — , which 
foHowed from the erroneous rule of difl^ences. And 

dydy 

the measure of this second error is = z. There- 
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fore the two errors being equal and contrary destroy 
eadi other ; the first error of defect bdng corrected by 
a second error of excess. 

XXII. If you had committed only oiie error, you 
would not have come at a true solution of the problem. 
But by virtue o( a twofold mistake you arrive, though 
not at science, yet at truth. For science it cannot be 
called, when you proceed blindfold, arid arrive at the 
trutli not knowing how or by what means. To demon* 

dydy 

stfate that z is equal to , let BRor dxhe m^ and 

RN or dyhen. By the thirty- third proposition of 
the first book of the Cbnicis of ApoUonius, and from simi- 

my . 

lar triangles, as 2 x to y so h m to n + z:=: -r-. Like^ 
wise from the nature of the parabola yy + 2y n + nri 

tyninn 

zzxp + mp, and 2yn + n n = mp : wherefore -- 

p 

^m: and because yy zn px, — will be equal to a?. 

p 
Therefore substituting these values instead of m and x 

my ^yynpiynnp 

we shall have 71 + ^=:^— = : i. e. tj + z — 

«ap tyyp 

tyninn nn dydy 

: — •• : which being reduced gives z = -^ = — *- 

fty %y «y 

q.E.D. 

XXIII. Now I observe in the first place^ that the 
conclusion comes out right, not because the rgected 
square of dy was infinitely small ; but because this error 
was compensated by another contrary and equal error. 
I observe in the second place, that whatever is rejected, 
be it ever so small, if it be real and consequently makes 
a real error in the premises, it will produce a propor- 
tional real error in the conclusion. Your theorems 
therefore cannot be accurately true, nor your problems 
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aodurately sdved^ in virtue of premises wliich themselves 
are hot accurate ; it being a rule in logic that eonclusio 
^xjuitur partem debiliorem. Therefore I observe, in the . 
third place, that when the conclusion is evident and the 
prMaises obscure, or the conclusion accurate and the 
premises inaccurate, we may safely pronounce that such 
conclusion is neither evident nor accurate, in virtue of 
those obscure inaccurate premises or principles ; but in 
virtue of some other principles which perhaps the de- 
monstrator himself never knew or thought of. 1 observe 
in the last place, that in case the differences are sup- 
posed finite quantities ever so great, the conclusion wiH 
nevertheless come out the same, inasmuch as the re- 
jected quantities are legitimately thrown out, not for 
their smallness, but for another reason, to wit, because 
of contrary errors, which destroying each other do upon 
the whole cause that nothing is really though some- 
thing is apparently thrown out. And this reason holds 
equally, with respect to quantities finite as well as infi- 
nitesimal, great as well as small, a foot or a yard long as 
well as the minutest increment. 

XXIV. For the fuller illustration of this point, I 
shall consider it in another light, and proceeding in 
finite quantities to the conclusion, I shall only then 




make use of one infinitesimal. Suppose the straight 
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line MQ cuts the curve jiT in the points i^ and 5. 
Suppose LRb, tangent at the point R, -^ JVthe abscisse, 
NR and O S ordinates. Let AN he produced to O, 
and iZP be drawn parallel to NO. Suppose ^JV = a?, 
NR-y, NO-v, P5=z, the subsecant JIf JV= 5. 
Let the equation y zzxx express the nature of the curve: 
and supposing y and x increased by their finite incre- 
ments, we get y + z = XX + 2 a? v + vt; .• whence the 
former equation being subducted^ there' remains z = 
Q, XV + VV. And by reason of similar triangles P S : 

P Ri\ NR : NMj i. e. z : t; : : y : ^ =; — , wherein if 

t 

V XX 

for y and z we substitute their values, we get = 

"2 xviv V 

XX 

s = . And supposing iVO to be infinitely dimi- 

nished, the subsecant iV'ilf will in that case coincide 
with the subtangent NL, and v as an infinitesimal may 

XX z 

be rejected: whence it follows that S= NLrz — = — ; 

tx 2 

which is the true value of the subtangent. And since 
this was obtained by one only error, f . e. by once rgect- 
ing one only infinitesimal, it should seem, contrary to 
what hath been said, that an infinitesimal quantity or 
difference may be neglected or thrown away, and the 
conclusion nevertheless be accurately true, although 
there was no double mistake or rectifying of one error 
by another, as in the first case. But if this point be 
thoroughly considered, we shall find there is even here 
a double mistake, and that one compensates or rectifies 
the other. For in the first place, it was supposed, that 
when iV is infinitely diminished or becomes an infini- 
tesimal, then the subsequent -AT Af becomes equal to the 
subtangent NL. But this is a plain mistake ; for it is 
evident, that as a secant cannot be a tangent, so a sub- 
secant caiinot be a subtangent. Be the difference ever 
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aosmdl^ yet still there is a difierelioe. And if NO be 
infinitely small, there will even then be an infinitely 
small diflBbrence between NM and NL. Therefore 
NM or S was too little for )rour supposition (when you 
supposed it equal to NLJ, and this error was compen- 
sated by a second error in throwing out t;, which last 
wror made s bigger than its true value, and in lieu 
thereof gave the value of the subtangent. Thisjs the 
true state of the case, however it may be disguised. 
And to this in reality it amounts, and is at bottom the 
same thing, if we should pretend to find the subtangent 
by having first found, from the equation of the curve 
and similar triangles, a general expression for all subsfe- 
cant8> and 4^en reducing the subtangent under this ge- 
neral rule, by considering it as the subsecant when v 
vanishes or becomes nothing. 

XXV. Upon the whole I observe. First, that v can 
never be nothing, so long as there is a secant. Se* 
condly, that the same line cannot be both tangent and 
secant; TTiirdly, that when v or JV^O * vanisheth, P S 
and SR do also vanish, and with them the proportion- 
ality of the similar triangles. Consequently the whole 
expression, whkh was obtained l^ means thereof and 
grounded thereupon, vanisheth when v vanisheth. 
Fourthly, that the method for finding secants or the ex- 
pression of secants, be it ever so general, cannot in 
common sense extend any farther than to all secants 
whatsoever : and, as it necessarily supposed similar tri- 
angles, it cannot be supposed to take place where there 
are not similar triangles. Fifthly, that the subsecant 
will always be less than the subtangent, and can never 
coincide with it ; which coincidence to suppose would 
be absurd : for it would be supposing the same line at 
the same time to cut and not to cut another given line, 
which is a manifest contradiction, such as subverts the 
hypothesis and gives a demonstration of its falsehood. 
* See the foregoing figure^ 
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Sixthly, if this be not admitted^ I demand a reason why 
any other apagogical demonstration, or demonstration 
ad abmrdum should be admitted in geometry rather 
than this ; or that some real difference be assigned be- 
tween this and others as such. Seventhly, I observe 
that it is sophistical to suppose NO or RP, P 5, and 
^ iS to be finite real lines in order to form the triangle 
R PS, in order to obtain proportions by similar trian- 
^bs ; and afterwards to su[^se there are no such lines^ 
nor consequently similar triangles, and nevertheless to 
retain the consequence of the first supposition^ after 
such supposition hath been destroyed by a contrary one. 
Eighthly, that although, in the present case, by incon- 
sistent suppositions truth may be obtained, yet such 
truth is not demonstrated ; that such method is not 
conformable to the rules of logic and right reason ; that, 
however useful it may be, it must be considered only as 
a presumption, as a knack, an art rather an artifice, but 
not a scientific demonstration. 

XXVI. The doctrine premised maybe farther illus- 

trated by the following simple and easy case, wherein I 

. shall proceed by evanescent increments. Suppose A B 

zzoc, BCzzyy BDzz.Oy and that a? a? is equal to the 




B F H 

area -^ jB C: it is proposed to find the ordinate y ox BC. 
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When a? by flowing^ becomes x ^o, then xx betomes 
XX ^2x0 + oo: and the area ABC becomes ADH^ 
and the increment ofxx will be equal to B DHCthe 
increment of the area, i. e. to BC FD + C FH. And 
if we suppose the curvilinear space CFHtoheqoo^ 
then 1xo^oo:=iyo ^ qoo, which divided by o gives ^ 
Qx o=:y ^ qo. And, supposing o to vanish, 2x=:y^ 
in which case -^ C/Z^ will be a straight line, and the 
areas A B CyCFH, triangles. Now with regard to 
this reasoning, it hath been already remarked,* that it 
is not legitimate or logical to suppose o to vanish, i.e. to 
be nothing,. L e. that there is no increment, unless we 
reject at the same time with the increment itself every 
consequence of such increment, i. e. whatsoever could 
not be obtained but by supposing such increment. It 
must nevertheless be acknowledged, that the problem 
is rightly solved, and the conclusion true, to which we 
are Jed by this method. It will therefore be asked, how 
comes it to pass that the throwing out o is attended with 
no error in the conclusion ? I answer, the true reason 
hereof is plainly this : because q being unit, qois equal 
to : and therefore 2 a? + 0—^9 =iy == 2^, the e((ual 
quantities q and being destroyed by contrary signs. 

XXVII. As on the one hand it were absurd to get 
rid of by saying, let me contradict myself; let me sub- 
vert my own hypothesis ; let me take it for granted that 
there is no increment, at the same time that I retain a 
quantity, whidi I could nfever have got at but by assume 
ing an increment : so on the other hand it would be 
equally wrong to imagine, that in a geometrical demon- 
stration we may be allowed to admit any error, though 
ever so small, or that it is possible, in the nature of 
things, an accurate conclusion should be derived from 
inaccurate principles. Therefore 0. cannot be thrown 
out as an infinitesimal, or upon the principle that infi^ 
nit^knals may be safely neglected ; but only because it 
* Sect, xii. and xiii. supra. 
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id destroyed by an equal quantity with a negative mga^ 
whence o — p o is equal to nothing. And as it is illegi«- 
timate.to reduce an equation, by subduotkig from one 
side a quantity when it is not to be destroyed, or when 
an equal quantity is not subducted from the other side 
of the equation : so it must be allowed a very logical 
and just method of arguing^ to conclude that if from 
equals either nothing or equal quantities are subducted^ 
they shall still remain equal. And this is a true reason 
why no error is at last produced by the rejecting of a. 
Which therefore must not be ascribed to the doctrine 
of differences, or infinitesimals, or evanescent quantities, 
or momentums, or fluxions. 

XXVIII. Suppose the case to be general, and that 
af» is equal to the area ABCs whence by the method 
of fluxions the ordinate is found no^^^^ which we admit 
for true, and shall inquire how it is arrived at. Now if 
we are content to come at the conclusion in a summary 
way, by supposing that the ratio of the fluxions of x 
ando?^ is found* to be 1 and n a?"—!, and that the ordi- 
nate of the ar^ is considered as its fluxion; we shall 
not so clearly see our way, or perceive how the truth 
comes out, that method as we have shewed before being 
obscure and illogical. But if we ^rly delmeate the area 
and its increment^ . and divide the latter into two parts 
B CFD and CFH,'\ and proceed regularly by equa- 
ticms between the algebr^cal and geometrical quantities^ 
the reason of the thing will plainly appear. For as x^ is 
equal to the area A B C, so is the increment of a?**< equal 
to the increment of the area, i. e. to BD HC; that is 



to say, noq?"-^i + ooa?«-« + &c. =^BDFC + 

2 ... 

CFH. And only the first members on each side of 
the equation being retained, nox^^^^BD FC: 
and dividing both sides by o or B D, we shall get 
nsf^^^ BC, Admitting therefore, that the curvilf- 

♦ Sect, xiii, f See thefigurc in sect, xxvii 
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nbar space C FHis equal to the rejectaneous quantity 

o oo?**— 2 + &c. and that when this is rejected on 

one side, thiit is rejected on the other, the reasoning 
becomes just and the conclusion true. And it is all 
one whatever magnitude you allow to BD, whether 
that of an infinitesimal difference or a finite increment 
ever so great. It is therefore plain, that the supposing 
the rejectaneous algebraical quantity to be an infinitely 
small or evanescent quantity, and therefore to be neg- 
lected, must have produced an error, had it not been 
for the curvilinear spaces being equal thereto, and at the 
same time subducted from the other part or side of the 
equation, agreeably to the axiom ; If from equals you 
subduct equahf the remainders will he equal. For those 
quantities which by the analysts are said to be neglected, 
or made to vanish, are in reality subducted. If there- 
fore the conclusion be true, it is absolutely necessary 
that the finite space C FH be equal to the remainder of 



the increment expressed by oood'^^ficc. equal, I ' 

say, to the finite remainder of a finite increment. 

XXIX. Therefore, be the power what you please, 
there will arise on one side an algebraical expression, 
oa the other a geometrical quantity, each of which 
naturally divides itself into three members : the alge- 
braical or fluxionary expression into one, which includes 
neither the expression of the increment of the absciss 
nor of any power thereof, another which includes the 
expression of the increment itself, and the third includ- 
ing the expression of the powers of the increment. The 
geometrical quantity also or whole increased area con- 
sists of three parts or memb^s, the first of which is the 
^ven areas, the second a rectangle under the ordinate 
and the increment of the absciss, and the third a curvi- 
linear space. And, comparing the homologous or a)f- 
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respondent members on both sides, we find that as the 
first member, of the expression is the expression of the 
given area, so the second member of the expression will 
express the rectangle or second member of the geome- 
trical quantity ; and the third, containing the powers 
of the increment, will express the curvilinear space, or 
third member of the geometrical quantity. This hint 
may perhaps be further extended, and applied to good 
purpose^ by those who have leisure and curiosity for 
such matters. The use I make of it is to shew, that 
the analysis cannot obtain in augments or differences, 
but it must also obtain in finite quantities, be they ever 
so great, as was before observed. 

XXX. It seems therefore upon the whole, that we 
may safely pronounce the conclusion cannot be right, if 
in order thereto any quantity be made to vanish, or be 
neglected, except that either one error is redressed by 
another ; or that, secondly, on the same side of an equa- 
tion equal quantities are destroyed by contrary signs, so 
that the quantity we mean to reject is first annihilated ; 
or," lastly, that from the opposite sides equal quantities 
are subducted. And therefore to get rid of quantities 
by the received principles of fluxions or of differences, 
is neither good geometry nor gpod logic- When the 
augments vanish, the velocities also vanish. The velo- 
cities or fluxions are said to be primo and ultimo, as the 
augments nascent and evanescent. Take therefore the 
ratio of the evanescent quantities, it is the same with 
that of the fluxions : it will therefore answer all intents 
as well. Why then are fluxions introduced ? Is it not 
to shah or rather to palliate the use of quantities infi- 
nitely small ? But we have no^ notion whereby to con- 
ceive and measure various degrees of velocity, besides 
space and time, or when the times are given, besides 
space alone. We have even no notion of velocity pre-* 
scinded from time and space. When therefore a point 
is supposed to move in given times, we have no notion 
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t>f greater or lesser velocities or of proportions between 
vdocities^ but only of longer or shorter lines, and of 
proportions between such lines generated in equal parts 
^time. 

XXXL A point may be the limit of a line: a line, 
may be the limit of a surface : a moment may terminate 
time* But how can we conceive a velocity by the help 
of such limits ? It necessarily implies both time and 
space, and cannot be conceived without them. And if 
the velocities of nascent and evanescent quantities, u e. 
abstracted from time and space, may not be compre* 
bended, how can we comprehend and demonstrate their ^ 
proportions ; or consider their rationes primcp and wfti- 
vup ? For to consider the proportion or ratio of things 
implies that such things have magnitude; that such 
Iheir magnitudes may be measured, and their relations 
to each other known. But, as there is no measure of 
wlocity except time and space, the proportion of velo- 
cities being only compounded of the direct proportion 
of the spaces and the reciprocal proportion of the times; 
doth it not follow that to talk of investigating, obtaining, 
ajid considering the proportions of velocities, exclusively 
of time and space, is to talk unintelligibly ? 

XXXII. But you will ^y that, in the use and appli* 
Nation of fluxions, men do not overstrain their faculties 
to a precise conception of the abovementioned velo- 
cities, increments, infinitesimals, or any odier such-likfe 
ideas of a nature so nice, subtilei, and evanescent. And 
therefore you will perhaps maintain, that problems may 
be solved without those inconceivable suppositions ; and 
that, consequently, the doctrine of fluxions, as to the 
practical part, stands clear of all such difficulties. I an- 
swer>that if in the use or application of this method those 
difficult and obscure points are not attended to, they 
ve nevertheless supposed. They are the foundations on 
wl^ch the modems build tte principles on which they 
pcoceed> in solving problems and discovering theorems, 

VOL, II. 2 F 
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It is with the method of fluxions as with ^^1 other me* 
thodsj which presuppose their respective principles and 
are gounded thereon ; although the rules may be prac- 
tised by men who neither attend to nor perhaps know 
the principles. In like manner^ therefore, as a taSior 
may practically apply certain rules derived from astro^ 
noiny and geometry, the principles whereof he doth not 
understand ; and as any ordinary man may solve divers 
numerical questions, by the vulgar rules and operations 
of arithmetic, which he performs and iapplies without 
knpwing the reasons of them : even so it cannot be 
denied that you may apply the rules of the fluxionary 
method ; yoa may compare and reduce particular cases 
to general forms ; you may operate and compute and 
solve problems thereby, not only without an actual 
attention to, or an actual knowledge of, the grounds oi 
that method, and the principles whereion it depends, and 
whence it is deduced, but even without having ever con^ 
sidered or comprehended them. 

XXXIII. But then it must be remembered, that 
in such cases although you may pass for an artist, com» 
putist, or analyst, yet you may not be justly esteemed a 
man of science and demonstration. Now should any 
man, in virtue of being conversant in such obscure ana- 
lytics, imaging bis rational faculties to be more improved 
Ujan those of other men, which have been exercised in 
a different manner, and on different subjects ; much 
less erect himself into a judge and an oracle, concerning 
matters that have no sort of connexion with or depend-* 
ence on those species, symbols or signs, in the inanage- 
mait whereof he is so conversant and expert. As you^ 
who are. a skilful computist or analyst, may not there- 
fore be deemed skilful in anatomy ; or vice versa, as a 
man, who can dissect with art, may, nevertheless, be 
igncwant in your art of computing: even so you may- 
both^, notwithstanding your peculiar skill in your re- 
, spective arts, be ^alike unqualified to decide upon togic. 
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or metaphydies^ or ethics, or religion. And this would 
be true, even admitting that you understood your own 
principles and could demonstrate them. 

XXXrV. If. it is -said, that fluxions may be ex*- 
pounded or expressed by finite lines proportional to 
them ; which finite lines, as they may be distinctly con- 
ceived and known and reasoned upon, so they may be 
substituted for the fluxions, and their mutual relations 
or proportions be considered as the proportions of flux^ 
ions ; by which means the doctrine becomes clear and 
useful : I answer that if, in order to arrive at these 
finite lines proportional to the flukions, there be cer- 
tain steps made use of which are obscure and incon- 
ceivable, be those finite lines themselves ever so clearly 
conceived, |t must nevertheless be acknowledged, that 
your proceeding is not clear new your method scientific. 
For instance, it is supposed that -^5 being the ab- 




sciss, B C the ordinate, and FGH^ tangent of the 
curve ACiBb ov CE the increment of the absdfls, 
E c the increment of the ordinate, which produced meets 
VRxa the point T, and Cc the increment of the curve. 
The right line Cc being produced to JT, there are 
formed three small triangles, the rectilinear CEc^ the 
mixtaiixear CEc, andti^.rectilinear triangle C£Jl It 
is evident these three triangles are dilfe^nt from each 
other, the rectilinear CjB c beiqg le$s:tiiTO the mixtili*- 
riear G E c, whose sides are the three increment^ abov^ 
mentioned^ and this still: less than tbe triangle CJS T. 
It is supposed that the ordinate b c itjoves, lintP the place 
B C,so that the point c.is qpincid^t wil^^the point C> 

/Google 
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•abd the right Krie CK^ and consequently, the curve Cc^ 
is cokicident with the tangent C H. In which case the 
mixtilinear evanescent triangle CEc will, in its last 
fcM-m, be similar to the triangle CET: and its evanes- 
cent sides CE.Ec, and Cc, will be proportional to 
CE, E T, and CT, the sides of the triangle CE T. 
And therefore it is concluded, that the fluxions of the 
lines AB, BC, and A C, being in the last ratio of their 
evanescent increments, are proportional to the sides of 
the triangle CET^ or, which is all one, of the triangle 
FB C similar thereunto.* It is particularly remarked and 
insisted on by the great author, that the points C and c 
must not be distant one from another, by any the least 
interval whatsoever : but that, in order to find the ulti- 
mate proportions of the lines CE, Ec, and Cc (i. e. 
the proportions of the fluxionis or velocities) expressed 
by the finite sides of the triangle FB C, the points C 
and c must be accurately coincident, i. e. one and the 
same. A point therefore is considered as a triangle, or 
a triangle is supposed to be formed in a point. Which 
to conceive seems quite impossible. Yet some there 
are, who, though they shrink at all other mysteries, 
make no difficulty of their own, who strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel. 

XXXV. I know not whether it be worth while to 
observe, that possibly some men may hope to operate 
by symbols and suppositions, in such sort as to avoid 
the use of fluxions, momentums, and infinite^mals, 
after the following manner. Suppose x to be an absciss 
-of a curve, and z another absciss of the same curve. 
Suppose all that the respective areas are xxx zzz : and 
that 2— a* IS the increment of the absciss, and zzz — xxx 
the increment of the area, without considering how 
great oi^ how small those increments maybe. Divide 
now ztz-^^a^xx by 2>— or, and the quotient wiH be zz-f z 
iP+;J«F^* and, supposing that z and a? are equal, the 
i * Inttodi ad Quadraturam Currarum. 
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same quotient will be 3 jro:, which m that case is the or-' 
dinate^ which therefore may be thus obtained independ- 
ently of fluxions and infinitesimals. But herein is a' 
direct fallacy : for, in the first place, it is supposed that 
the abscisses z and x are unequal, without which suppo- 
sition no one stq) could have been made ; and in the 
second place, it is supposed they are equal ; which is 
a manifest inconsistency, and amounts to the same 
thing that hath been before considered,* And there 
is indee<l reason to apprehend, that all attempts for set* 
ting the abstruse and fine geometry on a right founda- 
tion, and avoiding the doctrine of velocities, momen- 
tums, &c. will be found impracticable, till such time 
as the object and end of geometry are better under- 
stood than hitherto they seem to have been. The 
great author of the method effluxions felt this difficulty, 
and therefore he gave in to those nice abstractions and 
geometrical metaphysics, without which he saw nothing 
could be done on the received principles : and what in 
the way of demonstration he hath done with them the , 
reader will judge. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, 
that he used fluxions, like the scaffold of a building, as 
things to be laid aside or got rid of, as soon as finite 
lines were found proportional to them. But then these 
finite exponents are found by the help of fluxions. 
Whatever therefore is got by spch exponents and propor- 
tions is to be ascribed to fluxions : whidh must there- 
fore be previously understood. And what are these flux- 
ions ? The velocities of evanescent increments ? And 
what are these same evanescent increments ? They are 
neither finite quantities, nor quantities infinitely small, 
nor yet nothing. May we not call them the ghosts of 
departed quantities? 

XXXVI. ' Men too often impose on themselves and 
others, as if they conceived a^ji understood things ex- 
pressed by signs, when in truth they have no idea, save 

♦ Sect. XV. 
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only of the very signs themselves. And there are some 
grounds to apprehend that this may be the present case. 
The velocities of evanescent or nascent quantities are 
supposed to be expressed, both by finite lineis of a de- 
terminate magnitude, and by algebraical notes or signs : 
but I suspect that many who, perhaps never having 
examined the matter, take it for granted, would upon 
a narrow scrutiny find it impossible, to frame any idea 
er notion whatsoever of those velocities, exclusive of 
such finite quantities and signs. 

a b c d e 

K L m n M f grN P 

Suppose the line K P described by the motion of a 
point continually accelerated, and that in equal particles 
of time the unequal parts KLjL MyM N^ NO, &c. 
are generated. Suppose also that a, b, c, d, e, &c. denote 
the velocities of the generating point, at the several 
periods of the. parts or increments so generated. It is 
easy to observe, that these increments are each propor- 
tional to the sum of the velocities, with which it is de- 
scribed : that, consequently, the several sums of the ve- 
locities, generated in equal parts of time, may be set forth 
by the respective lines K Ly L M,MN, &c. generated in 
the same times : it is likewise an easy matter to say, that 
the last velocity generated in the first particle of time, 
may be expressed by the symbol a, the last in the second 
by 6, the last generated in the third by c, and so on : that 
a is the velocity of X M in statu nascenti, and i, c, cf, e, 
&c. are the velocities of the increments M Ny NO, O P, 
&c. in their respective nascent estates. You may pro- 
ceed, and consider these velocities themselves as flowing 
or increasing quantities, taking the velocities of the velo- 
cities, and the velocities of the velocities of the velocities, 
i. €. the first, second, third, &c, velocities ad irifinitum : 
which succeeding series of velocities may be thus ex- 
pressed, a. b — a. c — 2 b-\-a. d — 3 c — ^^3 b — a &c* which 
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you may dill by the names of first, second, third, jfbuirth 
fluxions. And for an apter expression you may denote 
the variable flowing line K L, K M, K Ny &c. by the 

letter x ; and the first fluxions by x, the second by x^ the 

• • 
third by x, and so on m^ infinitum. 

XXXVII. Nothing is easier than to assign names, 
signs, or expressions, to these fluxions, and it is not dif«» 
flcult to compute arid operate by means of such signs^ 
But it will be found much more diflicult, to omit the 
signs, and yet retain in our minds the things, which we 
suppose to be signified by them. To consider the ex- 
ponents, whether geometrical, or algebraical, or fluxion-^ 
ary, is no difficult matter. But to form a preqise idea 
of a third velocity for instance, in itself arid by itself. Hoc 
opus, hie labor. Nor indeed is it an easy point, to form 
a clear and distinct idea of any velocity at all, exclusive 
of and prescinding from all length of time and space ; aa 
also from all notes, signs, or symbols, whatsoever. This, 
if I may be allowed to judge of others by myself, is im- 
possible. To me it seems evident, that measures and 
signs are absolutely necessary, in order to conceive or 
reason about velocities ; and that consequently, whea 
we think to conceive the velocities, simply and in them- 
selves, we are, deluded by vain abstractions. 

XXXVIIL It may perhaps be thought by some an 
easier method of conceiving fluxions, to suppose them: 
the velocities wherewith the infinitesimal differences are 
generated. So that the first fluxions shall be the veloci- 
ties of the first differences, the second the velocities of 
the second differences, the third fluxions the velocities 
of the third differences, and so On o^i infinitum. Birt 
Dot to mention the insurmountable difliculty of admit- 
ting or conceiving infinitesimals, and infinitesimals of in* 
flnitesimals^ &c. it is evident that this notion of fluxkHis 
F<>uld not consist with the great author's view ; wh6 
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held that the minutest quantity ought not to be neglect-^ 
ed^ that therefore the doctrine of infinitesimal differences 
was not to be admitted in geometry, and who plainly ap- 
. pears to have introduced the use of velocities or fluxions, 
on purpose to exclude or do without them. 

XXXIX. To others it may possibly seem, that we 
should form a juster idea of fluxions, by assuming the! 
finite, unequal, isochronal increments K L^ L My MNy 
&C. and considering them in stcUu nascentiy q\sq their isH 
crements in statu riascenti^ and the nascent increments 
of those increments, and so on, supposing the first nas^ 
cent increments to be proportional to the first fkixions 
or velocities, the nascent increments of those increments 
to be proportional to the second fluxions, the third nas- 
cent increments to be proportional to the third fluxionsy 
and so onwards. And, as the first fluxions are the ve- 
locities of the first nascent increments, so the second flux- 
ions may be conceived to be the velocities of the second 
nascent increments, rather than the velocities of vdo- 
cities. By which means the analogy of fluxions may seem 
better preserved, and the notion rendered more intelli- 
gible. 

XL. And indeed it should seem, that in the way of 
obtaining the second or third fluxion of an equation, the 
given fluxions were considered rather as increments than 
velocities. But the considering them sometimes in one 
sense, sometimes in another, one while in themselves, 
another in their exponents, seems to. have occasioned 
no small share of that confusion and obscurity which are 
found in the doctrine of fluxions* It may seem there- 
fere, that the notion might be still mended, and that in- 
stead of fluxions of fluxions, or fluxions of fluxions of 
fluxions, and instead of second, third, or fourth, &c. flux- 
ions of a given quantity, it might be more consistent and 
less liable to exception, to say, the fluxion of the first nas- 
c«it increment, i. e. the second fluxion ; the fluxion of 
the second nascent incfempnt, f. e. the third fluxion ; the 
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ilifxion of the third nascent increment, u e. the fourth 
fluxibn, which fluxions are conceived respectively pro* 
portional, each to the nascent principle of the increment 
succeeding that whereof it is the fluxion. 

XLI. For the more distinct conception of all which 
it may be considered, that if the finite increment L Af* 
be divided into the isochronal parts Lmyfnn, no, o M;.^ 
and the increment M iVinto the parts M p^p q, q r, r 
N isochronal to the former ; as the whole increments 
L M, MN, are propoi-tional to the sums of their describ-» 
irtg velocities, even so the homologous particles L f»> 
'Mp, are also proportional to the respective accelerated ve- 
locities with which they are described. And as the velo* 
city with which M p is generated, exceeds that with 
which L m was generated, even so the particle Mp 
exceeds the particle Zr m. And in general, as the iso- 
chronal velocities describing the particles of Af N exceed 
the isochronal velocities describing the particles of L M, 
even so the partides of the former exceed the correspond- 
ent particles of the latter. And this will hold,-be the 
said particles ever so small. M JV therefore will exceed 
L Mif they are both taken in their nascent states : and 
that excess will be proportional to the excess of the velo- 
city J above the velocity a. Hence we may see that 
this last account effluxions comes, in the upshot, to the 
same thing with the first, ^f 

XLII. But nptwitbstanding what hath been said it 
must still be acknowledged, that the finite particles L m 
or Mp, though taken ever so small, are hot proportional 
to the velocities a and b ; but each to a series of veloci- 
ties changing every moment, or, which is the same thing, 
to an accelerated velocity, by which it is generated, during 
a certain minute particle of time : that the nascent be- 
ginnings or evanescent endings of finite quantities, which 
are produced in moments or infinitely small parts of 
time, are alone proportional to given velocities: that 

^ See the foregoing schema in Sect, xxxvi. f Ibidv 
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therefore, in order to conceive the first fluxions, we 
must cortceive time divided into moments, increments 
generated in those moments, and velocities proportional 
to those increments : that in order to conceive second 
and third fluxions, we must suppose that the nascent 
principles or momentaneous increnients have themselves 
also other momentaneous increments, which are propor- 
tional to their respective generating velocities : thaJt the 
velocities of these second momentaneous increments 
are second fluxions : those of their nascent momentane- 
ous increments third fluxions. And so on ad infinUtum. 
XLIII. By subducting the increment generated in 
the first moment from that generated in the second, we 
get the increment of an increment. And by subducting 
the velocity generating in the first moment from that ge- 
nerating in the second, wfe get the fluxion of a fluxion. 
In like manner, by subducting the difference of the velo- 
cities generating in the two first moments, from the ex- 
cess of the velocity in the third above that in the second 
moment, we obtain the third fluxion. And after the 
same analogy we may proceed to fourth, fifth, sixth 
fluxions, &c. And if we call the velocities of the first, 
second, third, fourth moments, a, b, c, rf, the series of 
fluxions will be as above, a. b — a. c — 2A + a,rf — 3 



c -f 3 i — a. ad irifiniiumy i. e. x. x. x. x. ad irffi-^ 
nitum. 

XLIV. Thus fluxions may be considered in sundry 
lights and shapes, which seem all equally difficult to 
conceive. And, indeed, as it is impossible to conceive 
velocity without time or space, without either finite 
length or finite duration,* it must seem above tiie pow- 
ers of men to comprehend even the first fluxions. And 
if the first are incomprehensible, what shall we say of 
the second and third fluxions, &c. \ He who can con- 
i^eive the beginning of a beginning, or the end of an end, 
* Sect, xjitxi. 
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somewhat before the first pr after the last, may be per- 
haps sharpsighted enough to conceive these things. But 
most men will, I believe find, it impc^sible to understand 
them in any sense whatever. 

XLV. One would think that men could not speak 
too exactly on so nice a subgect. And yet, as was be- 
fore hinted, we may often observe that the exponents of 
fluxions or notes retpresenting fluxions are confounded 
with the fluxions themselves. Is not this the case, when 
just after the fluxions of flowing quantities were said to 
be the celerities of their increasing, and the second flux-* 
ions to be the mutations of the first fluxions or celerities, 

• • . • 
we are told that z. z. z. z. z. z. * represents a series of 
quantities, whereof each subsequent quantity is the flux- 
ion of the preceding ; and each foregoing is a fluent 
quantity having the following one for its fluxion ? 

XLVI. Divers series of quantities and expressions, 
geometrical and algebraical, may be easily conceived, in 
lines, in surfacQ5> in species, to be continued without end 
or Hmit. But it will not be found so easy to conceive a 
series, either of mere velocities or of mere nascent incre- 
ments, distinct therefrom and corresponding thereunto. 
Some perhaps may be led to think the author intended a 
series of ordinates, wherein each ordinate was the flux- 
ion of the preceding and fluent of the following, i. e. 
that the fluxion of one ordinate was itself the ordinate of 
another curve ; and the fluxion of this last ordinate was 
the ordinate of yet another curve ; and so on adiijfini^ 
turn. But who can conceive how the fluxion (whether 
velocity or nascent increment) oif an ordinate ? Or more 
than that each preceding quantity or fluent is related to 
its subsequent or fluxion, as the area of curvilinear figure 
to its ordinate ; agreeably to what the author remarks, 
that each preceding quantity in such series is as the area 

* De Quadratura Curvarum. 
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of a curvilinear figure, whereof the absciss is^ z, and the- 
ordinate is the; following quantity ? 

XLVII. Upon the whole it appears that the ceferi-. 
ties are dismissed, and instead thereof areas and ordi- 
nates are introduced. But however expedient such ana- 
logies or such expressions may be found for facilitating 
the modem quadratferes, yet we shall not find any light 
given us thereby into the original real nature of flux- 
ions ; or that we are enabled to frame from thence just 
ideas of fluxions considered in themselves. In all this the 
general ultimate drift of the author is very clear, but his 
principles are obscure. But perhaps those theories of 
the great author are not minutely considered or canvass- 
ed by his disciples ; who seem eager, as was before hint- 
ed, rather to operate than to know, rather to apply his 
rules and his forms, than to understand his principles 
and enter into his notions. It is nevertheless certain, 
that in order to follow him in his quadratures, they must 
find fluents from fluxions ; and, in order to this, they 
must know to find fluxions from fluents ; and in order 
to find fluxions, they must first know what fluxions are. 
Otherwise they proceed without clearness apd without 
science. Thus the direct method precedes the inverse, 
and the knowledge of the principles is supposed in both. 
But as for operating according to rules, and by the help 
of general forms, whereof the original principles and rea- 
sons are not understood, this is to be esteemed merely 
technical. Be the principles therefore ever so abstruse 
and metaphysical, they must be studied by whoever 
would comprehend the doctrine of fluxions. Nor can 
any geometrician have a right to apply the rules of the 
great author, without first considering his metaphysical 
notions whence they were derived. ' These, how neces- 
sary soever in order to science, which can never be at- 
tained without a precise, clear, and accurate conception of 
the principles, are nevertheless by several carelessly passed 
over ; while the exipressions alone are dwelt on and con- 
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stdcredand treated with gneat skill and management, 
whence tq obtain other expressions by methods, suspi* 
cious and indirect (to say the least), if considered in them- 
selves, however recommended by induption and autho* 
rity ; two motives which are acknowledged sufficient to 
beget a rational faith and moral persuasion, but nothing 
higher. ^ . 

XLVIIL You may possibly hope to evade the force 
of all that hath been said, and to screen false principles 
and inconsistent reasonings, by a general pretence that 
these objections and remarks are metaphysical. But 
this is a vain pretence. For the plain sense and truth 
of what is advanced in the foregoing remarks, I appeal 
to the understanding of every unprejudiced intelligent 
reader. To the same I appeal, whether the points re* 
marked upon are not most incomprehensible metaphy^ 
sics. And metaphysics not of mine, but your own. I 
would not be understood to infer, that your notions are 
&lse or vain because they are metaphysical. Nothing 
is either true or false for that reason. Whether a point 
be called metaphysical or no, avails little. The question 
is, whether it be clear or obscure, right or wrong, well 
or ill deduced ? 

XLIX. Although momentaneous increments, nas- 
cent and evanescent quantities, fluxions and infinitesi* 
mals of all d^ees, are in truth such shadowy entities^ 
so difficult to imagine or conceive distinctly, that (to say 
the least) they cannot be admitted as principles or <h^ 
jectS' of clear and accurate science : and although this 
obscurity and incomprehensibility of your metaphy^cd 
had been alone sufficient to allay your pretensions to evi*' 
dence; yet it hath, if I mistake not, been farther shewn^ 
that your inferences are no more just than your cpncep- 
tiops are clear, and that your logics are as exceptionable 
^ your metaphysics. It should seem therefore, upon the 
whole, that your conclusions are not attained by. just 
fe^soniqg from clear principles: consequently, t^wtthe 
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onployment of modern analysts, howeva^ useful in ma- 
thematical calculatioils and constructions^ doth tiot habi<- 
tuate and qualify the mind to apprehend clearly and infer 
justly ; and, consequently, that you have no right, in 
virtue of such habits, to dictate out of your proper sphere, 
beyond which your judgment is to pass for no more 
than that of other men. 

L. Of a long time I have suspected, that these mo- 
dem analytics were not scientifical, and gave some hints 
thereof to the public about twenty-five years ago. Since 
which time, I have been diverted by other occupations, 
and imagined I might employ myself better than in de- 
ducing and laying together my thoughts on so nice a 
subject. And though 6f late I have been called upon 
to make good my suggestions ; yet as the person, who 
made this call, doth not appear to think maturely enough 
to understand, either those metaphysics which he would 
refute, or mathematics which he would patronize, I 
should have spared myself the trouble of writing for his 
conviction. Nor should I now have troubled you or 
myself with this address, after so long an intermission 
of these studies ; were it not to prevent, so far as I am 
able, your imposing on yourself and others in matters of 
much higher moment and concern. And to the end 
that you may more clearly comprehend the force and 
design of the foregoing remarks^ and pursue them still 
farther in your own meditations, I shall subjoin the fol- 
lowing queries. 

Query 1. Whether theotgect of geometry be not 
the proportions of assignable extensions ? And whethei* 
there be any need of considering quantities either infi- 
nitely great or infinitely small ? 

Qu, 2, Whether the end of geometry be nbt to 
measure assignable finite extension ? And whethfer this 
practical view did not first put men on the study . of 
geometry ? 

Qu. 3. Whether the mistaking the olyect and end 
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<^ geometry hath not created needless difficulties and 
wrong pursuits in that science ? 

Qu. 4. Whether men may properly be said to pro- , 
oeed in a scientific method, without clearly conceivbg 
the object th^y are conversant about, the end proposed, 
and the method by whidx it is pursued ? 

Qu. 5. Whether it doth not suffice, that every 
assignable number of parts may be contained in some 
assignable magnitude ? And whether it be not unner 
cessary, as well as absurd, to suppose that finite exten^ 
siori is infinitely divisible ? 

Qu. 6. Whether the diagrams in a geometrical de^^ 
monsti;ation are not to be considered as signs of all pos- 
sible finite figures, of all sensible and imaginable exten* 
sions or magnitudes of the same kind ?^ 

Qu. 7« Whether it be possible to free geometry 
from insuperable difficulties and absurdities, so long as 
either the abstract general Wea of extension, or absolute 
external extension, be supposed its true object ? 

Qu. 8. Whether the notions of absolute time, abso 
hite place, and absolute motion, be not most abstractedly 
metaphysical ? Whether it be possible for us to mea-* 
sure, compute, or know them ? 

Qu. 9. Whether mathematicians do not engage 
themselves in, disputes and paradoxes, concerning what 
they neither do nor can conceive ? And whether the 
doctrine offerees be not a sufficient proof of this,?* 

Qu. 10. Whether in geometry it may not suffice to 
consider assignable finite magnitude, without concern- 
ing ourselves with infinity ? And whether it would not 
be righter to measure large polygons having finite sides, 
instead of curves, than to suf^x^se curves are polygons 
of infinitesimal sides, a supposition neither true nor com 
ceivable? ^ 

Qu^ 11. Whether many points, which are not rea-» 
dily assented to, are not nevertheless true ? And whe-» 

♦ See the Latin treatise De Motu. • 
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ither those In the two following queries may not.be iof 
that number ? • 

Qu. 12. Whether it be possible^ that we should 
have had an idea or notion of extension prior to men- 
tion ? 'Or whether if a man had never perceived mo- 
tion, he would ever have known or- conceived one thing 
to be distant from another ? 

Qu. 13. Whether geometrical quantity hath coex- 
istent parts ? And whether all quantity be not in a flux 
^ 8S well as time and motion } 

Qu. 14. Whether extension can be supposed an at- 
tribute of a being immutable and eternal ? 
- Qu. 15. Whether to decline examining the princi* 
pies and unravelling the methods used in mathematics^ 
would not shew a bigotry in mathematicians ? 

Qu. l6. Whether certain maxims do not pass cur- 
Vent among analysts, which are shocking tp good sense? 
And whether the common assumption, that a finite 
quantity divided by nothing is infinite, be not of thiB 
number ? 

Qu. 17. Whether the considering geometrical dia- 
grams absolutely or in themselves, rather than as re- 
presentatives of all assignable magnitudes or figures of 
the same kind, be not a principal cause of the.supposing 
finite extension infinitely divisible ; and of all the difli- 
culties and absurdities consequent thereupon ? 

Qu. 18. Whether fix)m geometrical propositions be- 
ing general, and the lines in diagrams being therefore 
general substitutes or representatives, it doth not follow 
that we may not limit or consider the number of parts^ 
into which such particular lines are divisible ? 

Qu. 19. When it is said or iihplied, that such a cer* 
tain line delineated on paper contains more than any 
assignable number of parts, whether any more in trotb 
ought to be understood, than that it is a sign ijadififer- 
endy representing all finite lines, be they eter so greitt 
In which relative capacity it contains, f. e. stands for 
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more than any assignable number of parts ? And whe- 
ther it be not altogether absurd to suppose a finite line, 
considered in itself or in its own positive nature, should 
contain an infinite number of parts ? 

Qu. 20. Whether all arguments for the infinite di- 
visibility of finite extention, do not suppose and imply, 
either general abstract ideas or absolute external exten- 
sion to be the object of geometry ? And therefore, 
whether, along with those suppositions, such arguments 
also do not cease and vanish ? 

Qu. 21. Whether the supposed inifinite divisibility 
of finite extension hath not been a snare to mathema- 
ticians, and a thorn in their sid6s? And whether a quan- 
tity infinitdy diminished and a quantity infinitely small, 
are not tiie same thing ? 

Qu. 22. Whether it be necessary to consider velo- 
cities of nascent or evanescent quantities, or moments, 
or infinitesimals? And whether the introducing of 
things so inconceivable be not a reproach to mathe- 
matics? . 

Qu. 23. Whether inconsistencies can be truths? 
Whether points repugnant and absurd are to be admitted 
upon any subject, or in any science ? And whether 
the use of infinites ought to be allowed,, as a sufl5cient 
pretext and apology for the admitting of such points in 
geometry? 

Qu. 24. Whether a quantity be not pr6per.ly said 
to be known, when we know its proportion to given 
quantities ? And whether this proportion can be known, 
but by expressions or exponents, either geometrical, al- 
gebraical, or arithmetical ? And whether expressions 
in lines or species can be useful, but so far forth as they 
are reducible to numbers ? 

Qu. 25. Whether the finding out proper expres- 
sions or notations of quantity be not the most general 
character and tendency of the mathematics? And 
V-pL. ij. 2 s 
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arithmetical operation that which limits and defines 
their use ? 

Qu, 26. Whether mathematicians have sufBciently 
considered the analogy and use pf signs ? And how 
far the specific limited nature of things corresponds 
thereto ? 

Qu. 27. Whether because, in stating a general case 
of pure algebra, we are at full liberty to make a charac- 
ter denote, either a positive or a negative quantity, or 
nothing at all, we may, therefore, in a geometrical case, 
limited by hypotheses and reasonings from particular 
properties and relations of figures, claim the same li- 
cence ? 

Qu. 28. Whether the shifting of the hypothesis, 
or (as we may call it) thefallacia suppositionis be not a 
sophism, that far and wide infects the modem reason- 
ings, both in the mechanical philosophy and in the ab- 
struse and fine geometry ? 

Qu. 29. Whether we can form an idea or notion 
of velocity distinct from and exclusive of its measures, 
as we can of heat distinct from and exclusive of thd de- 
grees on the thermometer, by which it is measured ? 
And whether this be not supposed in the reasonings of 
modem analysts ? 

Qu. 30. Whether motion can be conceived in a 
point of space ? And if motion cannot, whether velo- 
city can ? And if .not, whether a first or last velocity 
can be conceived in a mere limit ; either initial or final, 
of the described space ? 

Qu. 31. Where there are no increments, whether 
there can be any ratio of increments ? Whether no^ 
things can be considered as proportional to real quanti- 
ties ? Or whether to talk of their proportions be not 
not to talk nonsense ? Also in what sense we iare to un- 
derstand the proportion of a surface to aline, of an area 
to an ordinate? And whether species or numbers. 
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though properly ei^ressing quantities which are not ho- 
mogeneous, may yet be said to express their propor- 
tion to each other ? 

Qu. 32. Whether if all assignable circles may be 
squared, the circle is not, to all intents and purposes, 
squared as well as the parabola ? Or whether a parabo- 
lical area can in fact be measured more accurately than 
a circular ? 

Qu. 33. Whether it would not be righter to approx- 
imate fairly, than to endeavour at accuracy by sophisms ? 

Qu. 34. Whether it would not be more decent to 
proceed by trials and inductions, than to pretend to de- 
monstrate by false principles ? 

Qu. 35. Whether there be not a way of arriving at 
truth, although the principles are not scientific, nor the 
reasoning just ? And whether such a way ought to be 
called a knack or a science ? 

Qu. 36. Whether there can be science of the conclu- 
sion, where there is not evidence of the principles ? 
And whether a man can have evidence of the princi- 
ples, without understanding them ? And therefore, 
whether the mathematicians of the present age act like 
men of science, in taking so much more pains to apply 
their principles, than to understand them ? 

Qu. 37 . Whether the greatest genius wrestling with 
felse principles may not be foiled ? And whether accu- 
rate quadratures can be obtained without new postulata 
or assumptions ? And if not, whether those which are 
intelligible and consistent ought not to be preferred to 
the contrary ? See sect, xxviii. and xxix. 
' Qu. 38. Whether tedious calculations in algebra 
and fluxions be the likeliest method to improve the 
mind ? And whether men's being accustomed to reason 
altogether about mathematical signs and figures, doth 
not make them at a loss how to reason without them ? 

Qu. 39. Whether whatever readiness analysts ac^ 
quire in stating a problem, or finding apt expressions for 

2 o 2 
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mathematical quantities^^ the same doth necefssarily in- 
fer a proportionable ability incoriceiving and expressing 
other matters ? 

Qu, 40. Whether it be not a general case or rule, 
that one and the same coefficient dividing equal product 
gives equal quotients ? And yet whether such coeffi- 
cient can be interpreted by o or nothing ? Or whether 
any -one will say, that if the equation 2 ^ o "= 5 x o, 
be divided by o, the quotient on both sides are equal ? 
Whether therefore a case may riot be general with re- 
spect to all quantities, and yet not extend to nothings, 
or include the case of nothing? And whether the bring- 
ing nothing under the notion of quantity may not have 
betrayed men into false reasoning ? 

Qu. 41. Whether in the most general reasonings 
about equalities and proportions, men may not demon- 
strate as well as in geometry ? Whether in such de- 
monstrations, they are not obliged to the same strict 
reasoning as in geometry ? And whether such their 
reasonings are not deduced from the same axioms with 
those in geometry ? Whether therefore algebra be not 
as truly a science as geometry ? 

Qu. 42. Whether men may not reason in species as 
well as in words ? Whether the same rules of logic do not 
obtain in both qases ? And whether we have at no 
right to expect and demand the same evidence in both ? 

Qu, 43. Whether an algebraist, fluxionist, geome- 
trician, or demonstrator of any kind, can expect indul- 
gence for obscure principles or incorrect reasonings ? 
And whether an algebraical note or species can at the 
end of a process be interpreted in a sense which could 
not have been substituted for it at the beginning ? Or 
whether any particular supposition can come under a 
geperal case which doth not consist with the reasoning 
thereof? 

Qu. 44. Whether the difference between a mere 
computer and a tnan of science be not, that the one 
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computes on principles clearly conceived, and by rules 
evidently demonstrated, whereas the other doth not ? 

Qu. 45. Whether, although geometry be a science, 
and algebra alldwed to be a science, and the analytical 
a most excellent method, in the application neverthe^ 
less of the analysis to geometry, men may not have 
admitted false principles and v^ong methods of reason- 
ing? 

Qu. 46, Whether, although algebraical reasonings 
are admitted to be ever so just, when confined to signs or 
species as general representatives of quantity, you may 
not nevertheless fall into error, if, when you limit them 
to stand for particular things, you do not limit yourself 
to reason consistently with the nature of such particu- 
lar things ? And whether such error ought to be imputed 
to pure algebra ? 

Qu, 47. Whether the view of modern mathema- 
ticians doth not rather seem to be the coming at an ex- 
pression by artifice, than the coming at science by de- 
monstration? 

Qu. 48. Whether there may not be sound meta- 
physics as well as unsound ? Sound as well as unsound 
lo^c ? And whether the modern analytics may not be 
brought under one of these denominations, and which ? 

Qu. 49. Whether there be not really a j^AiVo^opAfa 
prinuiy a certain transcendental science superior to and 
more extensive than nrathematics, which it might be- 
hove our modern analysts rather to learn than despise ? 

Qu. 50. Whether, ever since the recovery of ma- 
thematical learning, there have not been perpetual dis- 
putes and controversies among the mathematicians? 
And whether this doth not disparage the evidence of 
their methods ? 

Qu. 51. Whether any thing but metaphysics and 
logic can open the eyes of mathematicians and extricate 
them out of their difficulties ? 

Qu. 52. Whether upon the received principles a 
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quantity can by any diviaion or subdivision^ thoisgh 
carried ever so far, be reduced to nothing ? 

Qu, 53. Whether if the end of geometry be prac- 
tice, and this practice be measuring, and we measure 
only assignable extensions, it will not follow that unli- 
mited approximations completely answer the intention 
of geometry ? 

Qu. 54. Whether the same things which are now 
done by infinites may not be done by finite quantities? 
And whether this would not be a great relief to 
the imaginations and understandings of mathematical 
men? 

Qu. 55. Whether those philomathematical physi-^ 
cians, anatomists, and dealers in the animal economy, 
who admit the doctrine of fluxions with an implicit faith, 
can with a good grace insult other men for believing 
what they do not comprehend ? 

Qu. 56. Whether the corpusculanan, experimen- 
tal^ and mathematical philosophy, so much cultivated in 
the last age, hath not too much engrossed men's atten- 
tion ; some part whereof it might have usefully em- 
ployed ? 

Qu. 57* Whether from this and other concurring 
causes, the minds of speculative men have not been borne 
4ownward, to the debasing and stupifying of the higher 
faculties ? And whether we may not hence account for 
that prevailing narrowness and bigotry among many 
who pass for men of science, their incapacity for things 
moral, intellectual, or theological, their proneness to 
measure all truths by sense and experience of animal 
life? 

Qu. 58. Whether it be really an effect of thinking, 
that the same men admire the great author for his flux- 
ions, and deride him for his religion ? 

Qu. 59. If certain philosophical virtuosi of the pre- 
sent age have no religion, whether it can be said to be 
want of faith ? 
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Qu. 60. Whether it be not ajuster way of reasoning, 
to recommend points of faith from their effects, than to 
demonstrate mathematical principles by their conclu- 
sions ? 

Qu. 61. Whether it be not less exceptionable to 
admit points above reason than contrary to reason ? 

Qu. 62. Whether mysteries may not with better 
right be allowed of in Divine faith than in human sci- 
ence? 

Qu. 63. Whether such mathematicians as cry out 
against mysteries have ever examined their own princi- 
ples ? 

Qu. 64. Whether mathematicians, who are so de- 
licate in religious points, are strictly scrupulous in their 
own science ? Whether they do not submit to autho- 
rity, take things upon trust, and believe points incon- 
ceivable ? Whether they have not their mysteries, and 
what is more, their repugnances and contradictions ? 

Qu. 65. Whether it might not become men, who 
are puzzled and perplexed about their own principles, 
to judge warily, candidly, and modestly, concerning* 
other matters ? 

Qu. 66. Whether the modem analytics do not fur- 
nish a strong argumenium ad hominem against the philo- 
mathematical infidels of these times ? 

Qu. 67. Whether it follows from the abovemen- 
tioned remarks, that accurate and just reasoning is the 
peculiar character of the present age ? And whether 
the modern growth of infidelity can be ascribed to a 
distinction so truly valuable ? 

END OP VOL. II. 
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